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PREFACE. 



The substance of this work was delivered in two 
courses of lectures before the Lowell Institute in Bos- 
ton, in the winters of 1848-9. These lectures were 
afterwards published, but the edition of them is now 
exhausted. Having had occasion to use the work as a 
text-book of instruction, for the students of Harvard 
College, in the leading doctrines of Metaphysical and 
Ethical Philosophy, considered as bearing upon the 
Evidences of Religion, I have endeavored to recast the 
materials in this edition, so. as to render it more avail- 
able for such a purpose. A few abridgments have made 
room for considerable additions, mostly in the form of 
notes, which are principally designed to elucidate and 
criticize at greater length those doctrines and theories 
on philosophy and science which were but briefly noticed 
in the lectures. In its present form, the work is de- 
signed to be a compend of the principles of Ethics 
and Metaphysics, so far as these affect the foundations 
of our religious beliefl Some of the notes are merely 
explanatory, while others are intended, by citations from 
different writers, to support the positions maintained in 
the text. I have made free use, for this purpose, of the 
writings of Isaac Taylor, John S. Mill, Dr. Whewell, 
and Sir William Hamilton. In its present form, the 
work may be regarded as an imperfect supplement to the 
invaluable treatises of Dr. Butler and Dr. Paley, the 
principal object being to consider those objections and 
difficiilties in the way of the believer which are of recent 
origin, or have grown out of recent discoveries and 

(iii) 
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IV PREFACE. 

speculations in science and philosophy, as well as the 
important additions to the Evidences of Religion which 
have been derived from the same source. 

In the Preface to the first edition, it was remarked, 
that though so many volumes have been written upon 
the Evidences of Religion, it does not appear that the 
subject is exhausted, or that the productions of a former 
age are, in every respect, suited to the exigencies of our 
own times. There are peculiar forms of infidelity, or 
peculiar causes of latitudinarian opinions in religion, 
which are more prevalent in one age than another. I 
have endeavored in this work to meet those objections 
and difficulties which are most current in our own day ; 
to meet them with that course of argument and illus- 
tration which has seemed most satisfactory to my own 
mind, and without fear of incurring the charge of a 
want of originality on the one hand, or of a fondness for 
. novel and abstruse speculations on the other. I have 
not been afraid, either to follow in the footsteps of 
others, if their arguments happened to be best adapted 
to my purpose, or to strike off into a new path, if I 
might thereby more surely and safely attain the great 
object in view. Those who find little that is new in 
this book, may be assured that it was not written for 
them, but for a class of readers who are less adequately 
informed upon the subject. Those who dislike abstract 
speculations, may pass it over for a similar reason ; if 
they have never been entangled in a web of metaphysi- 
cal subtilties, a clew to the labyrinth will be of no ser- 
vice to them. 

Some repetitions may be found in these pages, as I 
have been more willing to incur the charge of prolixity 
and a frequent recurrence to the same line of remark 
and argument, than of obscurity or an affected abstruse- 
ness. The nature of the objections considered has un- 
avoidably led me into some of the dark corners of 
speculation; but I have honestly tried to dissipate 
rather than increase the obscurity, and for this prmpose^ 
have often held up the same subject in many different 
lights, and looked at it from various points of view. 
Though the recapitulation, at the beginning of on* 
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chapter, of the argument in the preceding one, is not ao 
useful for the reader as the hearer, I have allowed it to 
remain as it was written, because, when an argument 
has been once explained at length and with some mi- 
nuteness, a brief summary of it often makes the connec- 
tion of its parts more obvious, and the reasoning itself 
more clear and convincing* 

In alluding to some of the novel opinions and theo- 
ries in science and philosophy, which have gained a 
tittle popularity of late, both in England and America, 
Ihough their place of origin must be sought elsewhere, 
it has not been mv wish to provoke controversy. Opin- 
ions may be freely discussed without causing offence; 
I have never referred to the individuals or sects who en- 
tertain and defend them. Some of these opinions, I am 
well aware, are held J)y many persons who unite with 
them a Uvely and steadfast faith, a devotional spirit, and 
a religious life ; but they have been stumbling-blocks to 
others, for whom alone I have endeavored to surmount 
or remove them. The discussion of them has some- 
times led me further into the territory of the natural 
sciences than it w^as perhaps prudent for one to venture 
who has only a general acquaintance with these sub- 
jects, and has never made them objects of special pur- 
suit But in these days, when knowledge is so widely 
dijSused that the latest theories and discoveries in 
science are familiarly discussed in the newspapers, the 
bearing of these theories upon the religious belief of the 
multitude cannot be safely neglected. I have no fears 
of any conflict between the truths of real science and 
those either of Natural or Revealed Religion. The 
voice of nature, when rightly interpreted, never contra- 
dicts itself, and the truth that is fully comprehended is 
always sufficient for its own defence. But when sciol- 
ism is almost universal, speculations which usurp the 
name and garb of science may often give a rude shock 
to the convictions of a large class who are not well in- 
structed enough to be able to separate hypotheses from 
established facts, and who can be dazzled by the fluent 
use of scientific phraseology. Such speculations are 
easily exposed in their true character, even by thor 

A* 
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whose studies have not gone beyond the limit which 
every educated person at the present; day is supposed to 
have reached. 

The business of a writer upon the Evidences is to 
reason, and not to preach. I have endeavored to show, 
that the fundamental doctrines of religion rest upon the 
same basis which supports all science, and that they 
cannot be denied without rejecting also the familiar 
truths which we adopt almost unconsciously, and upon 
which we depend for the conduct of life and the regula- 
tion of our ordinary concerns. The application of these 
doctrines to the heart and the life, is the business of the 
professed teachers of Christianity, into whose province 
1 have not felt competent to intrude. Some may think 
that I have been too cautious in this respect, and have 
placed too little stress u]X)n sentiment, and too much 
upon argument, as if religion were less an affair of the 
heart than of the intellect. To this objection it may be 
answered, that belief is one thing, and the regulation of 
conduct according to that belief is another. A cold and 
passive assent to the doctrines of Christianity, is not 
enough to constitute a religious life ; but no one wiU 
maintain, that a Christian life is compatible with a 
denial of those doctrines, or with indifference upon the 
question whether they are true or false. Emotion which 
is not directed towards any object, nor excited by the 
contemplation of any truth, may spring from a source as 
low as mere physical stimulus ; it is then animal rather 
than spiritual in its nature. Religious emotions must 
rest upon religious ideas and convictions, or they will 
be as transitory as they are vehement. The heait and 
the intellect must move together and in x^oncert, for 
nothing can be more barren than their separate action, 
or more pitiable than a conflict between them. If there 
are any whose enjoyment of spiritual truth is never 
darkened or perplexed by doubts and questionings, they 
are those who have first acquired clear and distinct con- 
ceptions of what that truth is, and have then satisfied 
themselves, by study and experience, that it is founded 
upon a rock. It is doing no honor to our religious faith 
to place it upon the footing of a necessary prejudice. 
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But as this subject is considered at length in some of 
the following chapters, there is no occasion to pursue it 
here. 1 wished only to express my earnest dissent from 
the doctrine which is now not infrequently avowed, even 
from the pulpit, that any study of the Evidences of Be« 
ligion is unprofitable and vain. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that there has seldom been a time when such study 
has been more necessary than it is at the present day. 
Religious fanaticism has given way to religious indiffer- 
ence ; the strife of sects with each other has somewhat 
cooled, but the strife of opinions upon all the great sub- 
jects that are interesting to humanity is more active 
and universal than ever. The thirst for innovation has 
greatly increased, and all restraint upon speculation in 
science, philosophy, politics, and social economy is 
taken away. In France and Germany, at this hour, 
[1849,] we see the mournful consequences of this chaotic 
state of public opinion, this upheaval of the foundations 
of belief. The best minds of the former country are 
even now engaged in an attempt to undo their own 
work, and to resettle the belief of the people upon those 
subjects in relation to which they had formerly conspired 
to shake it. The philosophical party in the French In- 
stitute, after being at open war* with the clergy for a 
century, are now zealously cooperating with them in the 
endeavor to teach the fundamental truths of religion to 
a deluded and exasperated people. If society in our 
own country is not to experience a similar crisis, it must 
be through the efforts of the educated laity, working in 
concert with the clergy, to erect a barrier against the 
licentious and infidel speculations which are pouring in 
upon us from Europe Uke a flood. The time seems to 
have arrived for a more practical and immediate verifi- 
cation than the world has ever yet witnessed of the 
great truth, that the civilization which is not based upon 
Christianity is big with the elements of its own destruc- 
tion. 

Cambsipob, Janaary 10, 1855. 
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FIRST PART. 



CHAPTER L 

THE DI8TIK0TI0K BETWEEN PHT8ICAL AKD KSTAFHT8I0AI 
SCIENCE. 

« 

Supposed conflicting claims of Philosophy and Religion,'^ 
According to a common opinion, Philosophy and Theology are 
sister sciences, so closely allied that it is often difficult to make 
a distinction between them. Every person must hold some 
opinions relative to each ; and these opinions form two mutually 
dependent creeds, which may be, in a greater or less degree, 
p^uliar to himself, and of which the action and reaction are so 
nearly equal, that it is often difficult to determine which is the 
parent of the other. Every theory respecting the origin and 
first principles of human knowledge must bear a close relation 
to that subject in regard to which knowledge is of the highest 
value, — the doctrine of God, duty, and immortality. The 
religion of the Greeks and Romans, so far as it existed in a 
definite and consistent form, — that is, as it was conceived by 
enlightened and thinking men among them, — was wholly drawn 
firom their philosophical tenets, or, more properly speaking, it 
was identical with those tenets. And so it has been in modem 
times. Skepticism in philosophy and skepticism in religion, if 
not the same thing, at least usually go together. 

1 
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2 ^ PHYSICAL AND METAPHYSICAL SCIl&NCE. 

This, I say, is the common view of the subject ; and we might 
therefore well expect, what often happens, that the claims of the 
two sciences, so called, should seriously conflict. Men are 
drawn different ways by opposite fears, — by their dread, on the 
one hand, of an irreligiotis philosophy, and on the other, of an 
unphilosophicai religion. Loyalty to truth, which is the highest 
claim that can be made upon human reason, is drawn into open 
hostility with our. sense of duty to God, which is the most awful 
and imperative of all obligations. The course of the student of 
science, the honest and sincere inquirer after knowledge, oftien 
appears adverse or injurious to the feelings or the faith — the 
prejudices, if you hke — of the religious believer, the devout 
worshipper of an Omnipotent Father and Friend. And even 
where direct opposition is avoided, a, disputed claim to prece- 
dence is set up, and sometimes brings with it an intolerable 
burden of anxiety and doubt. On the one hand, it is maintained 
that every religious creed must be tried at the bar of human 
science, and its doctrine* accepted or rejected according to their 
a^eement with the speculative dogmas which the unaided rea£ion 
has evolved as the limits and criteria of truth ; on the other, the 
sacredness of the subject is unwarily held up. to shield theology 
from all investigation, and, not infrequently, discoveries in sciencet 
and theories in philosophy are denounced, if they aare at va- 
riance with the supposed dictates of revelation. If meta|>hys- 
ics are made ^ test of the truth of Christianity, \i, seems but 
equal justice to make Christianity a test of the correctness of 
metaphysics. Sometimes c^ compromise is proposed, which is 
no less shocking to tiie feelings of the believer than a contume- 
lious rejection of his £uth. Philosophy is represented aa can- 
did and liberal ; as superseding religion, it is true, in the minds 
of the cultivated and reflecting classes, but continuing to respect 
it, as an imperfect likeness of itself, in the bulk of mankind. 
According to this theory, there are many stages of progress ft)r 
the human intellect, and men pass on from religion to philoso- 
phy, as they do from barbarism to civilization. 

Now, before conflicting claims like these can be. reconciled, it 
is necessary to get clearer ideas of the subjects of dispute, to 
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detennine their respectiye boundaries, to see how far, if at all, 
they encroach upon each other, and, if possible, to settle the 
logic of the inquiry. Perhaps it will be found, after all, that 
the provinces of Philosophy and Theology are entirely distinct, 
80 that there is no proper interference, and no cause for contro- 
versy between them. To establish this point is the object of the 
present chapter. We must begin with definitions, and if these 
appear somewhat abstruse at first, I hope they will become 
dearer as we go on. 

Ckunjieation of the obfectg of Knowledge. — The simplest, as 
well as the most comprehensive, classification of all objects of 
knowledge, is that which separates them into relations of ideas 
and mattera of fact I borrow the language of him who was at 
once the most subtile logician and the most consistent skeptic 
of modern times: <^A11 the objects of human reason or in- 
quiry^" says Hume, "' may naturally be divided into two kinds, 
to wit, Belatione of Ideas and Matters of FactJ* This coincides 
very nearly with the familiar distinction between physics and 
metaphysics, except that the meaning of the latter must be so 
far extended as to embrace the cognate sciences of grammar, 
logic, and mathematics. Stating the proposition in other words, 
we say that all science may be reduced to two branches: — 
1. The study of things physical, or those which exist distinct 
from our thoughts ; 2. The study of things metaphysical, or 
those which do not exist apart from our thoughts. 

No one can fail to see an essential difference between a fact 
and an abstraction, or a pure idea, like that of caiLse, goodness, 
power, existence, and the like. The former is an object of sense, 
something which can be seen, heard, felt, or touched, — whether 
we have had sensible evidence of it ourselves, or rely upon the 
testimony of others who have had such evidence, or infer its 
existence from inductive reasoning, or from the presence of its 
effects. The latter is a pure mental conception, which has no 
existence except in relation to the mind which forms it. Such 
conceptions are called realities only by a figure of speech ; they 
are so called to mark our strong sense of the correctness with 
which a certain quality is attributed to a substance or an action. 
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ThxLB, virtue is said, figuratively, to be a realUty^ only to mark 
our firm belief that there are such things as virtuous actions. 
In this dass must be ranked all the abstractions of the geome- 
ter and the algebraist There are no such things in nature as 
circles and triangles ; the only proper realities are circular ob- 
jects and triangular objects. 

Two classes ofmaUers of fact, — But the nature of these ab- 
stractions may be most clearly apprehended by considering, 
in the first place, what, we mean by matters of fad. These 
may be distinguished into things which exists and events which 
take place. All the objects of natural history and physical 
science — stones, shells, plants, and airimalB — are ranked in 
the former dass ; all the laws, so called, of physical sdence, 
— the laws of motion, for instance, — all the habits observed 
by the naturalist, such as the modes of growth and reproduc- 
tion of plants and animals, are comprehended in the latter. 
Both alike are matters of fact. It is a fact that the earth ex- 
ists, or is ; it is equally a fact that the earth moves. That there 
is a sun in the heavens is a &ct of one order ; that this sun 
illumines objects on the earth is a fact of a di£ferent order, — it 
is an event which takes place. We have sensible evidence of 
both.* 

Mode of inquiry and reasoning about abstract ideas, — lam 
dwelling too long, perhaps, on a very familiar distinction; 
but it is one that is fundamental to the present inquiry, which 
cannot proceed without the fullest and clearest comprehen- 
sion of it. These two classes, which comprehend all objects 
of knowledge, are distinguished from each other, not merely by 
the broad and obvious lines of distinction inherent in their na- 
ture, which have been already explained, but by radical differ- 
ences in the modes of inquiry and reasoning which are respectively 



* " The commnnication of this kind of knowledge/' says Whatelej, " is 
most nsoallj, and most strictlj, called information. We gain it from 
tibaervailion and from testimony. No mere internal workings of oar own minds 
(except when the mind itself is the very object to be observed), or mere 
'discussions in words, will make 9k fad known to ns." — Logic, p. 268. 
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applicable to them. The relatians of ideas — that is, of abstrac- 
tions, or pure ideas — are made known to us by intuition or re- 
flection ; and reasoning about them proceeds bj the demonstra- 
tive method, the conclusions at which we arrive being absolutely 
certain. According to the absolute laws of the human under- 
standing, — I speak it reverently, — it is not within the power 
of Omnipotence to disprove these results, or even to render them 
doubtfiiL Their falsity would involve a contradiction ; to main- 
tain that they are untrue, is to say, that it is possible for a thing 
to be and not to be at one and the same moment All the truths 
of pure mathematics, pure logic, and pure reason are metaphys- 
ical truths, and we can m more doubt them than we can ques- 
tion the accuracy of the multiplication table. Their falsity is 
inconceivable. This attribute of logical certainty proceeds from 
the pure, extract, and perfectly simple or uncompounded nature 
of the ideas which enter into such reasoning. These ideas are 
pure creations of the intellect ; in their uncompounded and ab- 
stract character,' they are not derived from observation, and are 
therefore not perverted by that great source of error, the imper- 
fection of our senses, or the limitations of our power of percep- 
tion. When we entertain these ideas, or reason about them, 
the mind is closed to all outward impressions, and freed even 
from the memory of their former occurrence.* The ideas that 
are contemplated, then, are contemplated in their entireness ; for, 
being uncompounded, if they are apprehended at aUy they must 
he perfectly apprehended^ and consequently the relations Between 
them are discerned at once, or by intuition. Demonstrative 
reasoning proceeds by a series of such intuitions, and hence the 
absolute character of its results. If the chain of such reasoning 
be too far extended, indeed, without a system of notation, the 



* "A clever man," says Sir J. Herschel, " shut up alone, and allowed 
all unlimited time, might reason out for himself all the truths of mathe- 
matics, by proceeding from those simple notions of space and number of 
which he cannot divest himself without ceasing to think ; but he could 
never tell by any effort of reasoning, what would become of a lump of 
sugar if immersed in water. Or what effect would be produced on his eye 
by mixhig the cobrs yellow and blue." 

1* 
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imperfections of memory maj come in, some steps may be for- 
gotten, and mistakes will be committed. But this cause of 
error never affects a simple intuition, or a step in the process 
when taken by itself. Here the certainty is absolute. 

Mode of inquiry and reasoning about matters of fact — Now, 
what is the method of inquiry or procedure for the other class 
of objects of knowledge, — for matters of fact f We enter upon 
totally different ground here. Instead of abstractions, we have 
realities ; instead of shutting out sensible evidence altogether, 
we are obliged to rely upon it exclusively; instead of intuitions, 
we have observations and experiments ; instead of demonstra- 
tion, we have induction ; instead of die objects of inquiry being 
perfectly simple and uncompounded, they are made up of an 
unknown and unknowable number of elements and qualities ; 
and instead of arriving at conclusions which are absolutely true, 
we gain those only which are morally certain. I speak now of 
both kinds of matters of fact, — both of things which exist, and 
of events which take place. The imperfections of the senses 
come in here to their full extent, as causes of possible erroiu 
The objects of physical science must always he imperfectly known ; 
we never can be sure that our analysis of them is complete, or 
that our observation has taken in all their outward qualities. 
The attractive power of the loadstone was known for ages 
before its attribute of polarity was discovered; yet what is 
apparently more simple and obvious than this quality, which 
can be detected at once by floating a magnet on a piece of cork 
in a basin of water ? Down to the times of "Watt and Cavendish, 
water was supposed to be a simple element, and it figures as 
such in some of the most remarkable of the ancient theories of 
cosmogony ; these chemists, about a century ago, discovered 
that it was compounded of two gases. But it is useless to mul- 
tiply instances. The chemist will tell you that it is not impos- 
sible, that it is even probable, that every one of the sixty sub- 
stances now counted as elementary will ultimately be decom- 
posed. Of course, the vast number of compounded objects of 
which Natural EUstory takes cognizance are still more imper- 
fectly known in their qualities and relations^ than those substances 
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vrhich, as yet, are reckoned elementary. This limited acquaint- 
ance with the subjects of investigation must lead only to qual- 
ified, and, m the logical meaning of the termy uncertain, conclu- 
sions respecting them. 

If this is the case with things which exist, it holds still more 
obviously true of events which take place. Our knowledge of 
past events depends either on memaiy, with its acknowledged 
manifold defects, or oq the testimony of others, with the multi- 
plied causes which bring either their intelligence or their veracity 
into doubt. As to future occurrences, the field of positive sci- 
ence is yet more limited ; the truth of every proposition respect- 
ing them depends on the axiom, that the course of nature is 
uniform, and under similar circumstances we may look for simi- 
lar effects. Now, in the first place, we never can be sure that 
the circumstances are perfectly similar ; and, secondly, the truth 
of the axiom itself depends wholly on empirical evidence. It 
is possible, that is, it is conceivable, that the sun may not rise 
to-morrow ; but it is not conceivable that two and two should 
make five, or that a straight line should not be the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. The laws of motion are instances of 
the highest generalization and of the most cautious and rigid 
induction, which the whole field of physical science can afford ; 
but what assurance have we that these laws will hold good for 
one moment beyond the present time ? Obviously, we can have 
only a moral certainty of their future operation ; intuition or 
demonstration is here out of the question. 

The two methods crffbrd equally safe grounds of belief. — There 
is, then, a radical difference, or a difference in kind, between 
the two methods of investigation which are applicable respec- 
tively to physical and to metaphysical science. But so far as 
the truth of the conclusions, in either case, is concerned, this 
difference is not one of degree ; our conviction is just as firm in 
the one case as in the othe r. No one complains of the insuffi- 
ciency of the evidence on which rest all the truths of physical 
science and all the £acts of history. Our persuasion of the 
reality of our past experience, and of the truths which depend 
on that experience, would not be affected, certainly would not 
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be increased in the slightest degree, by a technical demonstra- 
tion of that reality or of those truths. In fact, the theorems of 
geometry are received, and practically applied, by multitudes 
who are incapable of demonstrating them. The carpenter, for 
instance, makes almost daily use of the forty-fifth proposition of 
Euclid, though he is not usually able to supply the steps of 
its logical proof; he knows that it is correct by the results of 
his application of it, and because he is told that others have 
demonstrated it, and that he' could easily follow out the demon^i 
stration himself, if he were to give the requisite time and atten 
tion to the process. The mariner, also, steers his ship by the 
aid of his Practical Navigator and Nautical Almanac, though 
he cannot give the rationale of one of his own calculations. 
Instruct him in this respect, teach him trigonometry enough to 
demonstrate the rules of plain sailing, and you will enlarge the 
sphere of his ideas and add to his sources of intellectual enjoy- 
ment ; but you will not increase by one iota the strength of his 
belief in the correctness of the processes.* The moral evidence 



* Mr. Stewart remarks, that the mathematician himself is obliged to 
admit the evidence of testimony while engaged in his most abstruse investi- 
gations. " In astronomical calculations, for example, how few are the 
instances in which the data rest on the evidence of our own senses ; and 
yet our confidence in the result is not, on that account, in the smallest de- 
gree weakened. On the contrary, what certainty can be more complete 
than that with which we look forward to an eclipse of the sun or the 
moon, on the faith of elements and of computations which we have never 
verified, and for the accuracy of which we have no ground of assurance 
whatever, but the scientific reputation of the writers from whom we have 
borrowed them. An astronomer who should affect any scepticism with 
respect to an event so predicted, would render himself no less an object of ' 
ridicule, than if he were disposed to cavil about the certainty of the sun's 
rising to-morrow. 

" Even in pure mathematics, a similar regard to testimony, accompanied 
with a similar faith in the faculties of others, is by no means uncommon. 
Who would scruple, in a geometrical investigation, to adopt as a link in 
the chain, a theorem of ApoUonius or of Archimedes, although he might 
not have leisure at the moment to satisfy himself, by an actual examination 
of their demonstrations, that they had been guilty of no paralogism, either 
from accident or design, in the course of their reasonings ? " 
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on which it formerly rested in his mind was sufficient; the 
strength of the conviction produced by it could not be increased. 

It is more pertinent to my present object to remark, that the 
conduct of human beings is governed exclusively by the evidence 
and the reasoning which are applicable to matters of fact, or, in 
other words, by experience. It is the only proof they have that 
food will nourish, fire bum, or water drown them, — that any 
place exists which they have never visited, or that any person 
lives with whom they have not conversed. These contingent 
truths enter into all our inferences from the past, and all our 
calculations for the future ; man's life is guided by them, from 
the cradle to the grave. If it be objected to this view, that our 
convictions of duty are intuitive, and therefore absolute, I an- 
swer, that duty relates only to motives and a choice of ends ; 
action is always a use of means, and the selection of means is 
the work of experience. The moral law, for instance, bids me 
cultivate honest and humane intentions towards my fellow man ; 
how those intentions shall be most properly manifested in out- 
ward conduct, is a question for the intellect, and one that can be 
answered only by the lessons of experience. The sense of ob- 
ligation stops short with the active intent. 

The logic j)f physical and, metaphysical inquiry. — Here, then, 
we rest the basis of our inquiry. AU objects of human knowledge 
are divided into two classes, perfectly distinguishable from each 
other ; a distinct method of investigation, and a peculiar logic, or 
reasoning process, being appropriate to each. The conclusions 
at which we arrive in the two causes are equally well founded, 
equally deserving of confidence ; hut they differ widely in the 
kind or charo/cter of the conviction on which they rest, and in the 
nature of the process by which they were obtained, 

Evil of confounding the two methods. — My next proposition 
is, that these two modes of inquiry are not interchangeable, but 
confusion, uncertainty, and error invariably result from mistak- 
ing one for the other, or from attempting to extend the limits of 
either beyond its proper province. Matters of fact cannot be 
demonstrated; the attempt at a demonstration leads directly to 
that insane skepticism which teaches us to distrust or reject all 
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experience. The rekxtions of pure ideas camiot he ascertained 
hy the inductive method; they can neither be proved bj testi- 
mony, nor learned from experiment and observation. The trial 
of these inadequate media of proof tends only to deprive the 
soul of its highest convictions, and terminates in a mean and 
shallow empiricism. The history of science, from the earliest 
period down to the present day, affords numberless illustrations 
of the etil of confounding these two methods. The physical 
inquiries of the ancients were all fruitless, because their false 
notions of the dignity of science made them despise particulars 
and begin with general ideas, from which, by logical deduction, 
they hoped to obtain all special truths ; that is,/ro»i abstractions 
they sought to infer matters offact, and thus to change the labor 
of the inquirer from observation to reflection. Their physics 
were aU metaphysics. "The early philosophers of Greece," 
says Dr. "Whewell, " entered upon the work of physical specula- 
tion in a manner which showed the vigor and confidence of the 
questioning spirit^ as yet untamed by labors and reverses. It 
was for later ages to learn, that man must acquire, slowly and 
patiently, letter by letter, the alphabet in which nature writes 
her answers to such inquiries ; the first students wished to di- 
vine, at a single glance, the whole import of the book.'* As 
their first inquiry, they endeavored to discover the origin and 
principle of the universe. Thales maintained that it was water ; 
according to another, it was air ; while a third considered fire 
as the origin of all things. This last hypothesis, it may be re- 
marked, has been revived by a popular , cosmogonist * of our 
own day, who has found the seminal principle of all things, in- 
cluding the various ranks of animate being, the body, and even 
the soul, of man, in a primitive fiery mist. These wide and 
ambitious doctrines, it has been well remarked, are "better 
suited to the dim magnificence of poetry, than to the purpose of 
a philosophy which was to bear the sharp scrutiny of reason. 
When we speak of the principles of things, the term, even now, 



* The author of the Vestiges of Creation, 
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is Terj ambiguous and indefinite in its import ; but how much 
more was that the case in the first attempts to use such abstrac- 
tions!" 

Error of the Schoolmen, — The history of physical science, as 
it was studied by the schoohnen during the Middle Ages, is 
quite as unsatisfactory as the record of its treatment by the 
ancients. Logtc^ which I have ventured to class with the meUh 
physical sciences, because it is exclusively concerned with the 
relations of ideas, or with abstractions of the highest order, now 
claimed the chief attention in the schools. There were two 
reasons for giving it this preference : first, because it was held, 
as before, that aU knowledge might be deduced from general ideasy 
so as to avoid the necessity of studying nature or observing 
particulars ; and secondly, because it was believed that the an- 
cients had already exhausted the inquiry and completed the 
work, so that all truth might be ascertained, and all controversies 
terminated, by a right interpretation of the works of Aristotle 
and his commentators, — this interpretation being governed, of 
course, by the rules of a sound logic. The scholastics held, 
^'that all science may be obtained by the use of reasoning 
alone, — that by analyzing and combining the notions which 
common language brings before us, we may learn all that we 
can know." The fallacy of this, it has been well remarked, 
consists in mistaking the universality of the theory of language 
for the generalization of facts. All words, excepting proper 
names, denote either general conceptions or abstract ideas ; and 
the study of the relations of words is therefore a study of the 
relations of ideas, and must proceed by the former of the two 
methods which we have been considering, — that is, by intuition 
and demonstration. 

This method barren of results, — We might well expect that 
physical science, or the study of matters of fact, when pursued 
by this method, would produce only nugatory or profitless re- 
sults. It has been stated on high authority, that not one step 
had really been taken in physical science down to the period of 
the Revival of Letters ; — not a foot of ground had been gained 
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by the labors of more than two thousand years.* This state- 
ment is perhaps too strong; for something was undoubtedly 
accomplished in astronomy by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, some-* 
thing in natural history by such observers as Aristotle, Theo* 
phrastus, and Pliny, while the medical profession, even at tho 
present day, does not wholly repudiate the authority of Hippoc- 
rates and Galen. But how little real progress the human mind 
had made during this long lapse of centuries, may be correctly 
inferred from the round of studies pursued at the Universities ; 
the course of seven sciences, included under the fantastic names 
of the irimum and the qtiadrivium, comprised grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric, together with arithmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy. Of these, only the last can be ranked among the 
physical sciences, as music was then only an art which had not 
been reduced to its scientific principles. The others are all 
metaphysical in character, and the only organon, or method of 
investigation, which was then in use, being appropriate to these, 
the success with which they were cultivated affords a striking 
contrast to the barrenness of physical inquiry. Logic came 
almost perfect from the hands of him who may be called its 
inventor. Sir William Hamilton, the most accomplished logi- 
cian of our own day, asserts distinctly, that there. has been, 
" in fexjt, no progress made in the general development of the 

* " Of the criteria for guiding our judgment among so many different 
and discordant schools, there is none more to be relied on than that which 
is exhibited in their fruits ; for the fruits of any speculative doctrine, or the 
inyentions which it has really produced, are, as it were, sponsors or vouch- 
ers for the truths which it contains. Now, it is well known, that from the 
philosophy of the Greeks, with its numerous derivative schools, hardly one 
experimental discovery can be collected which has any tendency to aid or 
ameliorate the condition of man, or which is entitled to rank with the ac- 
knowledged principles of genuine science. Wherefore, as in religion, faith 
is proved by its works, so in philosophy, it were to be wished, that those 
theories should be accounted vain, which, when tried by their fruits, are 
barren ; much more those which, instead of grapes and olives, have pro- 
duced only thorns and thistles of controversy."— Bacon's Nov. Oiy. Aph. 
Ixxiii. 
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syllogism since the time of Aristotle.** The case of mathe- 
matics 18 nearly as strong, the geometry of Eodid and Archim- 
edes being sdll the boast of the science. These were the 
results of applying the appropriate mode of reasoning to the 
metaphysical sciences, or those which are concerned exclusively 
with the relations of ideas ; while the inappropriateness of this 
same mode of reasoning to physical science, that is, to mattezB 
of ^t, is proved by the almost total failure of all attempts in 
this department for more than twenty centuries. 

Bapid progress of physical science after the Baconian reform^ 
— It is not necessary to dwell here on so familiar a history as 
that of the sudden rise and extraordinary development of phys- 
ical science at the close of the sixteenth century. The n^id 
succession of brilliant discoveries made by Galileo, Stevinus, ' 
and Gilbert, was in itself a proof that they had at length hit 
upon the true method of physical investigation, just before the 
illustrious Englishman — himself hardly capable of reducing 
any one of his own rules successfully to practice, but gifted 
with an intellect no less clear and penetratilig than compre- 
hensive and profound, and with a sagacity and hopefulness 
which unrolled before him the history of the future triumphs of 
science almost as distinctly as the record of its past defeats — 
supplied the rationale of this method, reduced it to a complete 
system, and evolved and stated with wonderful precision the 
tnles for its successful use, in those immortal works which have 
gained for him the deserved title of Father of the Inductive 
Philosophy. To say that the inductive method was practised 
in some cases before the time of Bacon, is about as idle as to 
assert that men sometimes reasoned correctly before Aristotle 
wrote his Logic; though the assertion in the former case is not 
true to the same extent as in the latter, since the latter half of 
the century in which Bacon was bom, though not that in which 
his principal works were published, witnessed the first successful 
application of this method to physical science. The merit of 
these two great men is of the same order ; each wrought out 
with scientific precision and completeness the logic of discovery 
and proof in one of the two great departments of human hnou^ 
2 
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edge* The one tau^t us the theory of reasoning ^llogieticaBg^ 
or to a demonstratioiiy about the relations of ideas ; the other 
showed us the theory- of reasomng induetivelg from matters of 
fact. 

Corruption of metaphysical science by the inductive methods ^^ 
The extraordinary success of physical inquiry ailer Bacon'» 
lime tended naturally to the depression, and somewhat to the 
injury or corruption, of abstract science. The undue extension 
of the inductive method to the region of pure ideas produced 
the ethical system of Hobbes^ himself a friend and disciple of 
the great master, but whose philosophy is now a byword from 
its degrading principles, and its tendencies to selfishness in 
morals, to materialism in philos(^hy, and to despotism in poli- 
*tics. Among his successors may be counted Mandeville, '^ the 
buiToon and sophister of the ale-house," and the English school 
of deists of the early part of the last century, including Boling- 
broke, the friend and philosophical instructor of Pope. From 
him his satirical pupil learned to sneer at the metaphysicians 
of the older school, who, in the Universities or the Church) dis- 
ti*ustful of the tendencies of modem physical science^ and per- 
haps ignorant alike of its principles and its practiqe,. still kepi 
up their fondness for ancient and abstract learning. 

A later instance of the erroneous application of the method 
of physical inquiry to metaphysical subjects may be found in 
the writings of the celebrated David Hartley,, who endeavored 
to account for the course and association of our ideas by vibra- 
tions and vibratiuncles in the medullary substance of the brain. 
Of the same school was Dr. Priestley, whose just fame for his 
brilliant discoveries in natural science inclines one to speak ten- 
derly of his philosophical speculations, though his habits, formed 
in the laboratory and other schools of experimental investiga- 
tion, betrayed him into the avowed support of materialism, and 
of what he calls the doctrine of ^^ philosophieal necessity." .The 
influence of the same cause of error may be traced in the works 
of the French philosophers, so called^ of the last century, espec- 
ially in those of Helvetius, Volney, D'Holbach, and CondOlac 
Helvetius,. for instance> refusing to receive any other evidence 
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than that of the senses, tracing all ideas to this source, and as- 
smmng the inductive method to be the only guide to knowledge, 
can find no cause for the superiority of man over the brute, ex- 
cept that the human hand is a more convenient instrument than 
the foot of a quadruped, which terminates in horn, nails, or 
claws. " The life of animals, in general,** he observes, " being 
of a shorter duration than that of man, does not permit them to 
make so many observations, or to acquire so many ideas ; and 
animals, being better armed and better clothed by nature than 
the human species, have fewer wants, and consequently fewer 
motives to stimulate or exercise their invention. Who can 
doubt, then,*' he triumphantly asks, " that if the wrist of a man 
had been terminated by the hoof of a horse, the species would 
still have been wandering in the forest ? " 

Such vagaries of speculation are not a whit more respectable 
-than the opposite errors of the schoolmen, who sought to inter- 
pret nature by the relations of abstract ideas, or, in other words, 
to ascertain facts by the aid of a transcendental logic It would 
be very unjust to accuse the inductive method of leading to these 
gross blunders, which have arisen solely from a misapplication 
of that method, from an extension of it to a province which it 
was never formed to govern^ namely, the region of pure mental 
conceptions. We shall be likely to avoid both causes of error 
by keeping constantly in view the axiom, that the methods, as 
well as the objects, of physical and of metaphysical inquii^ are 
radically different. We never can demonstrate a matter of fact ; 
we can have no sensible evidence of the relations of abstract 
ideas. There is no question of dignity between the two meth- 
ods ; each is sovereign in its own sphere. There is no superi' 
ority of the one hind of evidence over (he other ^ when considered 
as a foundation of belief ; both lead to positive and well-found- 
ed convictions. 

Confusion of the two methods in our own times. — The latest 
historian of the Inductive Sciences is not satisfied with this ex- 
clusion of metaphysical ideas from the domain of physical in- 
vestigation ; his work upon the Philosophy of these sciences, 
which is an elaborate attempt to enlarge the inductive method 
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bj the doctrines, and to clothe it in the terminology, of Kantian 
metaphysics, is a virtual restoration of the scholastic method, or 
the philosophy of the Middle Ages, and must be considered as 
'< a remarkable instance of what has been aptly called the pe- 
culiar zest which the reaction against modern tendencies gives 
to the revival of ancient absurdities." When Dr. Whewe^I, in 
his glowing admiration of the brilliant discoveries recently made 
in natural science, expresses his confident hope * that the mere 
physical inquirer will soon pass on from a determination of the 
laws of phenomena to a knowledge of the efficient causes of these 
phenomena, and gives, as a reason for this expectation, the light 
that has recently been thrown upon the action of polar forces, 
one may be permitted to doubt whether-he knows the meaning 
of the words he uses, or is able to distinguish efficient from oc^ 
casional causes. A far more cautious thinker, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, in his zeal for inductive logic, falls into an error of the 
opposite character, by boldly taking up the doctrine, that even 
the axioms of the mathematician are' but generalizations from 
experience, that there is no distinction between necessary truths 
and facts of observation, and, consequently, that the reasonings 
of the geometer do not differ in kind from the inductions of the 
optician or the chemist It is hardly necessary to say, tbat the 
common opinion of the scientific world lies between the extreme 
doctrines maintained respectively by these two theorists. 

The case of the Mixed Sciences considered. — The case of the 
Mixed Sciences deserves consideration here, as it really corrobo- 
rates the principles that have been advanced, though it may 
appear at first sight to confiict with them. Pure logic and pure 
mathematics are not so much sciences, as methods of scientific 
inquiry, or organa of investigation and proof. They are modes 
of reasoning, irrespective of the suhfects or facts which we reason 



♦ Nay, more ; he does not merely hope. If language rightly conveys his 
meaning, he believes the thing has been done. He says, " Newton then dis- 
eovered, not merdy a law ofphenomenay hut a true cause; and therefore he was 
the greatest of discoverers ! " Greatest indeed ; if this assertion were tme, 
be was divine,— - Phil, of the Inductive Sciences, 2d ed., Vol. II. p. 323. 
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about, and therefore applicable to aU subjecU, In the sjUogism, 
for instance, the conclusion follows with absolute certainty from 
the premises, the truth of the premises being presupposed; 
whether this truth rests upon sensible evidence, or intuition, or 
a previous demonstration, is of no consequence. The principles 
of the syllogism, then, are pure abstractions ; and the letters of 
the alphabet, or purely arbitrary marks taken as signs of any 
ideas or facts whatsoever, are the most convenient notation for 
expressing them. If the premises are matters of fact, or con- 
tingent truth, the conclusion will also be a matter of £Eict, or 
contingent truth ; only the relation between premises and con- 
clusion is a metaphysical truth, and as such is made known by 
intuition. 

Pure mathematics never lead to a discovery of matters of fcut. 
— The case is precisely similar with mathematics, in which we 
employ a notation of the same sort In its pure form, this 
science proceeds from abstraction to abstraction, the truth de- 
veloped by it having no foundation in fact, and never being 
exemplified in the external world. If an event in the physical 
world, or a proposition founded on experience, be taken as a 
datum, or point of departure for the inquiry, however long the 
chain of mathematical reasoning may be which proceeds from 
it, the result at which we arrive is a truth of the same order 
with the one which formed the basis of the investigation. It 
has lost nothing, and it has gained nothing, in point of logical 
certainty, through the process to which it has been subjected. 

Take, for instance, the most brilliant achievement that is re- 
corded in the whole history of mathematical science^ — the 
recent discovery, by Adams and Leverrier, of a new orb on the 
further verge of our planetary system. Its existence was long 
before suspected, for it was said that its influence had been felt 
trembling along the far-extended line of our delicate analysis. 
But how was this influence detected ? It was through repeated 
observations, made by the telescope, oi certain irregularities in 
the motion of Uranus, — observations so delicate, and irregu- 
larities so slight, that many years elapsed before it could be 
said with certainty that the latter were real, or before they 

2* 
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could be measured so nicely as to afford a basis for the calcdiar 
tions which were to reveal the mass and the position of the 
body that caused them ; — I say the masi and the position, fi>r 
the general fact of the existence of such a body was inferred at 
once, by strict induction, from the mere knowledge that there 
were such irregularities. 

A boat, moored at night by the side of a placid stream, sud- 
denly heaves and oscillates as a few slight ripples move over 
the surface of the waters ; and the watcher in that little boat, 
though he can desciy nothing in the darkness, knows at once 
that some large object not far off is passing up or down the 
river, and throwing off those waves which extend obliquely 
from its wake. Had he instruments nice enough to measure 
the exact size and force of these ripples, and the aid of an em- 
pirical law, like that of Bode, to teach him that the object could 
move only through a certain channel at a known distance from 
him, he might calculate the size and exact position of the 
moving mass, so as to turn his night-glass directly upon it. 
This is precisely what was done by Adams and Leverrier. 
The calculation alone was mathematical ; the existence of the 
new planet had previously been made known by induction, and 
the data used by the computers were all observed facts. And 
It was not the. mathematical process which afforded any new evi- 
dence, or added to the convictions of astronomers that a hitherto 
unobserved planet rolled beyond the path of Uranus. The cal- 
culations lejft this supposed fact precisely where it was before, 
with the exact measure or kind of certainty which belongs to a 
truth qf induction,* The crowning labor of the whole, the real 
discovery, which, in legal phrase, changed circumstantial to 
direct evidence, was made when Challis at Cambridge and 
Galle at Berlin turned their telescopes to the region indicated, 



* " Calculation," says Diigald Stewart, " is certainly not an instrument 
of discovery at all analogous to experiment and observation ; it can ac- 
complish nothing in the study of nature till they have supplied the mate- 
rials ; and is indeed only one of the arts by which we are enabled to givo 
a greater degree of accuracy to their results." 
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and actually saw the new orb which was caasing this ripple in 
the heavens. In what sense, or with what color of reasooang, 
then, can it be said that moral evidence, the testimony of tlie 
senses, is inferior in de^ee to mathematical certainty? 

Mixed character of eOdcal science. — It would not be difficult, 
in the case of any of the Mixed Sciences, to separate demonstra- 
tive fjx)m empirical trvths, by simply inquiring whether the 
terms of the proposition express abstract or concrete ideas. 
£thical science has this mixed character, quite as much so as 
Mechanics. Casuistry consists in the application of the general 
and abstract principles of ethics to particular cases ; and here, 
from the dificalty of getting at or expressing all the facts in 
the case, doubt comes in. If I say, that veracity is a duty of 
paramount oUigaiion, I affirm what no human being, in the full 
possession of his reason, will dare to deny, any more than to 
question the conclusions of the geometer. But if informed, on 
some express occasion, that I am bound to tell the whole truth tp 
<x sick person^ or a madman^ I demur ; here is a particalar case, 
and all the attendant circumstances must be noted ; it seems 
necessary to inquire what are the motives for giving intelligence 
to such a person, and what will be the probable consequences of 
imparting to him the whole troth, I do not undertake to decide 
the point ; moralists differ about it ; and this difierence is quite 
enough for my purpose, which is to show, that whenever we 
eome down from the abstract to the concrete, doubts may rea- 
sonably and righteously be entertained. We have 1^ the re- 
gion of abstract truths, of intuition and demonstration, and come 
down to a practical application, to the world of realities, where 
a different method must be pursued; we must here observe 
facts, weigh probabilities, estimate consequences, wid bring all 
the resources of the inductive logic into play. Let it not be 
said, that this is removing the certainty of moral obligation to a 
point whence it can never actually guide th& conduct of men. 
In vastly the greater number of instances, the light which olh 
servation and experience afford for the application of the rule is 
quite as clear and convincing as the boasted demonstration which 
gupports the abstract principle ; and in the few remaining casesy 
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M the moral law relates exdusively to motives, there is no dan* 
ger of fatal error. 

Ukraitm and fanaticitm traced to the abuse of^ abeiract pr%n» 
ciples, — And herein, as it seems to me, is one great cause of 
the abuse of general principles in morals, politics, and jurispru- 
dence, and of the intolerable evils which are occasioned hj 
fanaticism of belief and a reckless ultraism. It may be granted 
that the abstract principle, the grand object in view, is one of 
awful and imperative obligation, overriding all consideradonB 
of personal interest, and needing to be prosecuted with a maiv 
tjr's zeal, perhaps even to a martyr's fate. But this admis* 
sion does not justify me, on a particular occasion, in shutting 
mj eyes and rushing at that object like a mad bull, careless of 
the injury or mm that I may cause, or of the other duties that 
I may trample down in my path. TTie question req>ecting the 
validitjf of ^e principle is totally distinct from that which car^ 
cems the choice ofmeanSf of the time and manner of carrying it 
into effect, Thtf former is determined by intuition, — by **the 
inner light,* if you will, — by the candle which the Lord hath 
set up in every unperverted consdenee. Kitting him on to that 
dear, absc^ute, and immediate conviction which knows no 
doubt, and quails not at any personal sacrifice. The latter is 
to be settled by careful and anxious observation of the particu- 
lar circumstances of the case, by a cautious induction of exant- 
ples illustrating consequences, by examining heedfuUy and rev- 
erently all the other duties that may possibly be violated by 
our conduct. If this scmtiny be ne^eeted, not even the glory 
of self sacrifice will avail to cover up the awful error, except, 
perhaps, in our own esteem. Omitting this, though the zealot 
should follow his principles even to the scaffold or the stake, his 
name shall not be encircled with the glory of a martyr, but it 
shall be said of him, that he ^died as the ibol dieth.'^ 

In what proportions demonstrative reasoning is appUcoMe to 
the various Mixed Sciences, — Coming back for a moment to 
the main subject of discussion, it m^y be observed, that ike pecu- 
liar deamess andjhrce of demonstrative reasoning seem to d^^end 
Oft tiHat perfect knowledge of the subjects of inquiry, which results 
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from their simplicity or uneompounded character. In the 8ci« 
ence of Medicine, at least in the therapeutical branch of it, we 
need to know many or all of the qualities and constituents of 
very complex objects., — the medicinal qualities of the drugs, 
the peculiarities of the patient's constitution, and the circum* 
stances of the moment, which maj greatly modify the action of 
the former upon the latter. Obyiouslj, this is the business of 
sheer empiricism, being in many instances no better than guess- 
work.* In Chemistry, we go a step higher, as it is necessary 
to attend, at most, to the qualities or elements of but one class 
of objects ; still, we never can know that the analysis Is com- 
plete, or the observation perfect, and are therefore obliged to 
grope our way by experiment and very limited induction, per- 
haps never establishing a universal principle by a priori evi- ' 
dence. In the science of Mechanics, we make a great advance, 
as many abstractions are employed, friction, the rigidity of ma- 
terials, and the resistance of the air, being generally put aside ; 
mathematical reasoning here comes into play, which had no 
application in the former sciences, and our conclusions are 
more abstract, more general, and therefore less practically avail" 
able.'f In Celestial Mechanics, it happens curiously, that the 



* " The evidence on which the physician proceeds," says Dngald Stew- 
art, '' so far as it rests on experience, is weakened or destroyed by the 
uncertain condition of ev^ new case to which his former resnks are to 
be applied. Without a peculiar sagacity and discrimination in marking 
not only the resembling, but the characteristical, feature of* disorders cUssed 
under the same technical name, his practice cannot be said with propriety 
to be guided by any one rational principle of decision, but merely by blind 
and random conjecture." 

t " That practical science which relates to the strength of materials," 
for instance, ** combines the principles of several sciences. Let the prob- 
lem be, to determine the necessary breadth and depth of the girder of a 
floor, that shall sustain a given weight, the length of the span also being 
given. Now, these dimensions are not to be found without having re- 
course, first, to the higher mathematics, or those purely abstnict truths 
which are independent of all the laws of the actual world, and which 
would be what they are, although there were no such principle as giavi* 
tation^ or no material system. In the aaxt place, this law of gmvitaitMHi 
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abstractions are, as it were, ready-made by natare, grayitation 
being the sole quality that it is necessary to take into view. 
Friction, the rigidity of materials, and a resisting medium — 
though of this last there may be some doubt — are eliminated 
by the nature of the case ; the problem is complicated only by 
the gravitating effect of different bodies on each other. Our 
conclusions are very general, then, but also very limited^ as they 
relate exclusively to position and motion. Astronomy, it was 
remarked many years ago, is a perfect science ; and so it is, 
the theory of it, though the improvement of instruments is daily 
bringing to light new facts. 

Thus it appears, that we approximate the sphere of meta- 
physical evidence and demonstrative reasoning just in propor- 
tion as we leave the world of realities and facts, and abandon 
the consideration of objects in their entireness, or in aU thfur 
relations.* 



must be nnderstood, in order to find the point of the strain, as well as the 
true proportion between depth and breadth. And, lastly, the peculiar prop- 
erties of the several species of timber must be precisely known, and known 
by experiment ; . . . and it is not the mcOhemaiician, but the naturalist, who 
mast inform the practical man on these points." 

" Now, let it, in these cases, be supposed that the mathematician, dogmat- 
ically confident of his demonstrations, (and thi^ is in fact the fault of the 
earlier mathematicians, and not seldom of Leibnitz,) to determine the 
problem abore mentioned, as if it loere a pure abstraction; or, if he referred 
loosely to certain vulgar facts concerning the strength of timber, were nei- 
ther to make experiments of this physical kind, nor to swerve at all from 
his mathematical processes in regard to them : — in this case, all his pro- 
ducts must be erroneous. Or, though correct mathematicaUi/, they would be 
inapplicable to the real world, and useless, or worse than useless, in prac- 
tice." — Isaac Taylor's Introduction to Edwards on the Will, p. cxxxiii. 

* Every one would wish to speak of Dr. Whewell with the respect which 
is required by his encyclopaedic learning, his indefatigable activity of 
mind, and the zealous devotion of all his powers to the best interests of 
science and education. But it has been wittily said of him, that " hiBjbrte 
is science, and his foible is omniscience." It is to be wished that he had 
let metaphysics alone, and had contented himself with the glory of master- 
ing, and doing something to improve, every one of the Inductive Sciences. 
His great work on these sciences contains, along with many ingenious 
disqoisitionB and a prodigious amount of learning, a great deal of bad phi- 
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loBophy. He seriously nadeiiakes to piore, that Asttonoiny and Me- 
chanics are not Mixed, bot Pare Sciences ; that the data on which thej 
rest, as well as the steps of reasoning bj which they proceed, are intui- 
tions of pore reason, independent of all experience ; that ^mwfy, for in- 
stance, is a necessary and inherent qaality of matter, like exfennbn and 
figure^ — a doctrine which Newton himself emphatically disarows; and 
that the throe primary laws of motion, in like manner, are m>t general 
y&cto, made known by induction, bat are original and necessary truths, not 
«7olved out of experience, bat first revealed by careful study and re- 
flection upon the train of our ideas. He thus binds himself to prove, (to 
adopt Sir J. Herschel's illustratioa,) that a clever man, shut up alone, 
might work out for himself, by dint of hard thinking, the whole Frinctpia 
of Newlbn, without any aid from experiment and observation. These 
heresies havo beea sufficiently and sharply reproved by Sir William Ham- 
ilton, Mr. Mansel, (the author of PrW^onwna Logioa,) and, in advanec, by 
Dngald Stewart Hamilton argues thus : — 

" Dr. Whewell asserts, ' that such propositions do not depend at all upon 
experience.' On the contrary, I maintain that all propositions which in- 
volve the notion of greuntathn, todght, pre$nare, presuppose experience ; 
for by experience alone do we become aware, that there is sndi a quale 
and quantum in the universe. To think it existent, there is no necessity 
of thought ,* for we can easily in thought con<^iv6 the particles of matter, 
(whatever these may be) indifferent to each other, — nay, endowed with a 
mutually repulsive, instead of a mutually attractive force. We can even, in 
thought, annihilate matter itself. So far, the asserted axiom is merely a 
derived, and that too merely an empirical, proposition. But, moreover, 
not only are we dependent on experience for the fact of the existence of 
gravitation, etc., we are also indebted to observation for the further facts 
of the uniform and cofn!dmu)v» operation of that force ; and thus, in a second 
(and even ikird) potence, are all such propositions dependent upon expe- 
rience." 

But Dr. Whewell remarks, if it be said that we cannot have the idea of 
pressure '^vlthout the use of the senses, and diis is experience, the same 
may be said of our ideas of relation in space ; and thus Geometry, no less 
than Mechanics, depends upon exi>erience in this sense. 

Hamilton replies, " This is only another instance of confusion of thought 
and ignorance of the subject The ideas of r^aiion in tpaee and the ideas 
of pretswre differ obtrusively in this : — that we can, in thought, easily an- 
nul pressure, all the properties of matter, and even matter itself; but are 
wholly unable to think away from space and its fdaUkmtk The latMr are 
conditions of, the former ajje edmds frony experi0tt0B.;:4M i«i« tMs differ- 
ence of their object-mattsri^'wtttck eonstitates Gtfefcaci^y '«ft^I-*Aiillitaetic 
pure or a priori sciences, and Mechanics a ULlAi»"ii*|rfiW<rfj ol**€i posta- 
rim:* 

Mr. Stewart, in animadverting upon the error into which Dr. Whewell 
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haft since fallen, has pointed oat rerj clearly the bias of mind in wMch it 
has ita origin, ''As the study of the mechanical philosophy/' he obserres, 
"is, in a great measure, inaccessible to those who have not received a regu- 
lar mathematical education, it commonly happens, that a taste for it is, 
in the first instance, grafted on a previous attachment to the researches of 
pure or abstroct mathematics. Hence a natural and insensible transfer- 
ence to physical pursuits, of mathematical habits of thinking ; and henco 
an almost unavoidable propensity to give to the former science tixat sys- 
tematical connection in all its various conclusions whidi, from the nature 
of its first principles, is essential to the latter, but which can never belong 
to any science which has its foundations laid in facts collected from expe- 
rience and observation/' 

*' In pure geometry, no reference to the senses can be admittetf, but in 
the way of illustration ; and any such reference, in the most trifling step 
of a demonstration, vitiates the whole. But in Naiwal Philosophy, all 
our reasonings must be grounded on principles for which no evidence but 
that of sense can be obtained ; and the propositions which we establish, 
differ from each other only as they are deduced from such principles im- 
mediately, or by the intervention of a mathematical demonstration. An 
experimental proof, therefore, of any particular physical truth, when it can 
be conveniently obtained, although it may not always be the most elegant 
or the most expedient way of introducing it to the knowledge of the stu- 
dent, is as rigorous and as satisfactory as any other ; for the mtervention of 
a process of mathematical reasoning can never bestow on our conclusions a greater 
degree of certainty than our principles possessed. 

** I have been led to enlarge on these topics by that unqualified iqjpHca- 
tion of mathematical method to physics, which has been fashionable for 
many years past among foreign writers, and which seems to have origi- 
nated chiefly in the commanding influence which the genius and learning 
of Leibnitz has so long maintained over the scientific taste of most Euro- 
pean nations. I have [elsewhere] taken .notice of some other inconven- 
iences resulting from it, still more important than the introduction of an 
unsound logic into the elements of Natural Philosophy ; in particular, of 
the obvious tendency which it has to withdraw the attention from that unity 
of design, which it is the noblest employment of philosophy to illustrate, 
by disguising it under the semblance of an eternal and necessary order, 
' similar to what the mathematician delights to trace among the mutual rela- 
tions of quantities and figures. The consequence has be^, (in too many 
physical systems,) to level the study of nature, in point of moral interest, 
with the investigations of the algebraist; — an effect, too, which has taken 
place most remarkably, where, from the sublimity of the subject, it was 
least to be expected, — in the ^plication of the mechanical philosophy to 
the phenomena Qf tM heaii^<" 
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CHAPTER II. 

THIS I>ISTINCTION APPLIED TO PHILOSOPHT AND TH£OLOOT. 

Summary of the Itui Chapter, — In the last chapter, I en- 
deayored to define and distinguish the nature an<{ scope of 
physical and metaphysical inquiry, — to show that the one was 
properly confined to matters of fact, and the other to relations 
of ideas. Demonstrative reasoning, I attempted to prove, he- 
longs exclusively to the latter, and its conclusions are always 
abstract ; the truths of physical science are obtained only by the 
inductive method, by observation and experiment, and by gen- 
eralizations extending from individuals to a class. Yet the 
former method has no superiority over the latter, when con- 
sidered sjmply as a foundation of belief. Both alike command 
our assent on indisputable grounds, though the media of proof 
are radically unlike. Sensible evidence and inductive reason- 
ing, it is true, admit of degrees, and lead to all shades of belief, 
from the faintest probability up to what is called moral certainty. 
Demonstrative reasoning, on the other hand, has no degrees ; a 
proposition is established by it either conclusively, or not at all. 
If successful, it would be contradictory and absurd to deny the 
conclusion, the proof being then equivalent,, but not superior, 
to that wltich in the former case renders a fact morally certain. 
To adopt Locke's distinction between insanity and idiocy, we 
might say that only a madman can reject a mathematical proof 
after it has been once explained to him, while to be incapable 
of governing one's conduct by that sensible evidence which con- 
trols the actions of our fellows, is simply idiocy. Such a per- 
son is usually said to be incapable of keeping out of fire and 
water, because he is not able to learn from induction, or re- 
peated experiment, that the former will bum and the latter wiU 
drown him. A very brief glance at the history of science 
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intended to show, that most of the mistakes, retrogressions, and 
absurdities which have hindered the progress of it, may be 
traced to ignorance or forgetfulness of the distinction here 
pointed out, — to an attempt to deduce facts from abstract con- 
ceptions, or to draw down pure ideas to sensible observation 
and material tests, — to calling for demonstration in physics, or 
following the guidance of the senses only in metaphysical in- 
vestigations. Illustrations of this error might easily be multi- 
plied from the whole domcdn of science and speculation, not less 
numerous and apt in our own day, perhaps, than they were 
among the ancients or in the times of the schoolmen ; but less 
conspicuous, affecting a smaller class of minds, and therefore less 
likely, we may hope, to be chronicled for the -mingled amuse- 
ment and pity of future generations. They are now the follies 
of a sect, a party, or a clique^ — usually a small one ; while in 
former days, they were the indications of a universal evil, pro- 
ceeding from ill-formed habits of thought, and offering a far-ex- 
tended and almost insuperable barrier to the progress of knowl- 
edge. 

Nature and Object of Philosophy^ or Metaphysical Science. — 
Leaving the task of mere illustration, Ijien, I proceed to inquire 
how far the distinction now pointed out may be made available 
for one great purpose of this work, — to determine clearly the 
respective limits of Religion and Philosophy. It is obvious that 
the latter term, which is often applied very generally to the 
pursuit of all knowledge, must here be used in a restricted 
sense, and be made synonymous, in fact, with metaphysics. It 
cannot be defined more clearly, without a tedious enameration 
of all the questions and problems which it comprehends. It is 
concerned with the origin and explication of our ideas of cause^ * 
power, infinity, knowledge, freewiU, identity, substance, and the 
like, all of which are pure abstractions, so that we must reason 
about them demonstratively, or not at all. Philosophy, in this 
narrow meaning of the word, includes precisely that class of 
subjects which Milton assigned for contemplation to one band 
of the spirits fallen from heaven, who, in their place of punish- 
menty 
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*' apart sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fiitc, 
Fixed fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolnte. 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost." 

All science proceeds from one generalization to another, and 
must therefore end at a point, in a science that surveys the 
basis of all the others, determines their proper relations, and 
binds the whole into one orderly system of knowledge. This 
seems to have been Lord Bacon*s conception of the matter, 
when, in his general scheme of knowledge, he says, " The basis 
is Natural History, the stage next the baais is Physics, the 
stage next the vertical point is Metaphysics.'' To examine in 
turn all the questions with which metaphysical philosophy is 
conversant, so as to exhibit their abstract character, would be a 
long, and, it may be, an unprofitable undertaking. I shall not 
attempt it, as the fact, perhaps, is apparent enough from a mere 
enumeration of the subjects, and because all of them which are 
immediately connected with my principal theme will come up 
for subsequent consideration. It will be enough for the present 
briefly to allude to a few of them, the purely ideal character of 
which may perhaps be questioned by some persons. 

Metaphysics distinguished from Psychology. — And here a 
distinction is to be made, as one portion of what is usually 
called the Philosophy of Mind is certainly occupied with mat- 
ters of fact, and comes within the province of inductive reason- 
ing. Psychology is the latest designation in use, and perhaps 
the most convenient one, for that science which bears the same 
relation to mind, that Anatomy and Physiology do to our corpo^ 
real nature. Certainly there are facts of consciousness, no less 
than those which are evident to sense ; the human mind, to a 
eertain extent, is a subject of observation and experiment, as the 
supposed seat or origin of various phenomena, that admit of 
number, arrangement, and classification. These phenomena, 
again, are not produced fortuitously, or at random, but are sub- 
ject to fixed laws, more or less obvious, that may be definitely 
expressed. I need only 'refer to the great laws of associatioDi 
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or suggestion, which every one has occasion to observe who 
seeks to call up subjects that are related to each other, or to 
discipline his memory. The phenomena of mind, also, are often 
complex, and need to be analyzed and reduced to their simplest 
elements. Imagination, for instance, is a compound faculty, 
embracing simple iuggesUotiy conception^ or the picturing forth 
of an object, abstraction, and the power of forming novel com- 
binations from the elements thus obtained. 

I speak of this science as confined entirely to mindy without 
forgetting that one important point in it is the question, whether 
there be any such separate existence as mind distinct from 
matter. If this question be determined in the negative, it would 
appear, at first sight, that no division can be made, — that there 
is no room for any science separate from that which treats of 
the laws and properties of bodies. Yet the subject is not really 
affected by the determination of this doubt. Every one is con- 
scious of thinking, reasoning, willing, — of pleasure, love, and 
hatred; and these qualities or phenomena are -wholly unlike 
hdk, figure, extension, and other qualities usually attributed to 
matter. Now we do not need to assume, in the outset, that 
there is a separate existence, or entity, in which the first class 
of these attributes inhere. There is no doubt that the two sets 
of phenomena are perfectly distinct from each other ; there is 
no danger of confounding them. Avoiding all hypotheses and 
mooted questions, therefore, it may be said that psychology, 
treating of those facts which we learn from consciousness, is a 
branch of physical science, the other subdivisions of which relate 
to those facts which come to our knowledge through the senses. 

Metaphysics treats exclusively of the relations of ideas. — But 
it is certainly no part of psychological inquiry to seek after the 
origin of our notion of cause, or to analyze our idea of infinity. 
Observation cannot aid us here. In the external world, and 
in the succession of our thoughts^ we witness only events or 
changes; we observe only sequences of phenomena; and to 
bind together the two terms of a sequence in the relation of 
cause and effect is the work of pure reason, unaided by the per- 
ceptive faculty. So, also, whatever we observe, whether in 
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external nature or in the world within us, is finite, limited, and 
contingent ; the idea of infinity is superadded bj reason, tran- 
scending the sphere of sense and reflection, and baffling eyen 
the power of the imagination to seize or comprehend it. Oar 
ideas, moreover, of space and time are abstract conceptions, 
which rise, indeed, on occasion of experience, but cannot be 
deduced from experience, nor explained by its teachings. To 
speculate on these things is the work of Tnetaphyncal philoiaphy 
properly so called, — of that science which goes beyond facts to 
principles, which begins from intuitions and ends in demonstrar 
tive certainty. 

77ie scope and purpose of Ontology explained. — It may be 
said, however, that metaphysical inquiries are not eonoemed 
exclusively with relations of ideas, since Ontology, which is an 
important and the most abstruse branch of this science, relates 
avowedly, and as its name imports, to real entities, which are 
conceived to exist out of the mind, or independently of thought. 
1 answer, that the realities which are the objects of ontological 
inquiry are few in number, and, though supposed to exist out of 
the mind, they are hnoion to us only as abstract conceptions ; 
and the sole purpose of Ontology, the only problem which it 
attempts to resolve, is the question whether they are realities or 
not. This point cannot be ascertained by observation and ex- 
periment, which are the great instruments of physical inquiry ;* 
it can be determined only by studying the relations of our ideas. 

Take, for instance, the idea of material substance, which we 
conceive of only as the unhnoum something that supports and 
manifests certain qualities, even these qualities being known to 
us only as the hidden causes of certain sensations, or states of 
mind ; and this idea, these states of mind, are the only media 
the study of which can furnish an answer to the question as to 
the reality of this substance. Aristotle calls this substance ** the 
primary matter," to distinguish it from the secondary forms of. 
matter, that are the only objects of which we take cognizance 
through the senses. " The primary matter," he says, " is that 
without which nothing could formally exist. It is neither earth, 
nor airj^ nor fire, nor water. It is neither hot, nor cold, nor dry, 
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nor moist, nor solid, nor extended. It is the universal element, 
but can never become objective to sense." How, then, can we 
obtain a view of this elementary being ? " We gain a glimpse 
of it,*' says the learned author of Philosophical Arrangements, 
^^ hy absiraetian, when we say that the first matter is not the 
lineaments and complexion, which make the beautiful face ; nor 
yet the flesh and blood, which make those lineaments and that 
complexion ; nor yet the liquid and solid aliments, which make 
that flesh and blood ; nor yet the simple bodies of earth and 
water, which make those various aliments ; but something which, 
being below all these, and supporting them all, is , yet different 
from them all, and essential to their existence." Certainly, this 
idea is a pure abstractioii, quite as much so as the infinitesimal 
quantities of the algebraist ; and though reality may be predi- 
cated of it, if we believe in its existence, it is only in the same 
sense in which quantities infinitely small may be said actually 
\ to exist anywhere in measurable extension. 
\ Listances of the corruption, of physical science hy metaphysical 
tdMS, — And here,1t may be observed in passing, we have an 
illustration of the radically vicious method in which the ancients 
undertook the study of nature ; omitting altogether the observa- 
lion of particular facts, and seeking to deduce from grand but 
vague abstractions, like this of " the primary matter," the indi- 
vidual truths which they disdained to collect from patient induc- 
tion. It was as if a botanist should attempt to evolve by medi- 
tation the grand archetypal idea of a plant, from which to 
deduce, by logical analysis and strict demonstrative reasoning, 
the several forms which all existing plants must assume. We 
ought not rashly to infer that there is no longer any danger of 
committing flagrant mistakes like this in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. Error tends to come round in cycles ; and the reaction 
against the Baconian method, to which I alluded in the last 
chapter, has given some currency to speculations in natural 
science which seem the legitimate descendants of the reveries 
of the schoolmen. Take, for instance, the infant science of 
Morphology, applied to animals by Gcoffroy St. Hilaire, and to 
plants by Goethe, and which has recently been made popular, 
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at least in some of its applications, by the author of the ^ Ves- 
tiges of Creation." According to this speculation, '^ plants and 
anJTnalH, in the process of growing up from their germs, have a 
tendency to develop themselves in a much more uniform man- 
ner than they in fact do ; and the differences — for example, of 
leaf, flower, and firuit — are mere modifications of one general 
phenomenon.'* The theory assumes, that the type, or grand 
purpose of nature, though constantly strn^ling to manifest it- 
self is realized only in a few cases, w4iich are admiUed man- 
ttrosities, the system resting on these, and the induction from a 
few anomalous instances thus overriding the conclusion derived 
from the great majority of cases. The doctrine naturally suc- 
ceeds, that all the races of animals tend, as it were, to pass into 
each other, in their progress to or from the typical creature, 
which forms either the commencement or the end of the scale. 
The distinctions of species thus disappear, races cease to be per- 
manent, and man acknowledges fraternity, or a common pedi- 
gree, with the reptile and the brute. A purely speculative 
notion is here superinduced upon the inductions of experience, 
though a lingering respect is still manifested for the Baconian 
method, the theory being defended by a spurious induction from 
a few monstrosities. And this view we are invited to entertain 
as a substitute for the doctrine of final causes ! * 

TJie question, whether the external world exists, is virtuaUy 
mstaphysicaL — But this is a digression ; I return to the only 
other question in metaphysical science which it is necessary to 
consider here, as a seeming exception to the doctrine that this 
science is concerned exclusively with the relations of abstract 
ideas. I refer now to the discussion respecting the real exist- 
ence of the external world, a question distinct in some respects 
from the one already noticed respecting the abstract conception 
of material suhstance. And here a distinction is to be made 
between the popular belief and the philosophical doctrine, or 



* Schiller made the best criticism upon this theory, when it was first 
explained to him by Goethe, who was one of its earliest advocates, if not* 
its inventor. " This," said Schiller, " is not an observcuion, but an idea" 
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rather between the causes that actiMiOy create our assent to the 
proposition, and the reasons hy which, when subsequentlj called 
upon, we undertake to justify that assent. Certainlj, to all 
minds not yet accustomed to philosophical inquiries, the exist- 
ence of an external world is a fact, and, as such, is learned bj 
induction. There can be no reasonable doubt, I think^ that the 
sensations of an infant are not accompanied by what we call 
perception; that they are not referred by it to an external 
cause ; that they give it no information at first respecting out^ 
ward realities, but are to it merely so maoy sources of pleasure 
or pain. By a gradual process, that is, by induction, finding that 
the sensations recur in a fixed order under given circumstances, 
that they are wholly independent of the will, that muscular ex- 
ertion can sometimes be made without restraint, and at others, 
is checked or resisted by a foreign obstacle, the infant mind 
comes at last to a conception of outward things, or of existences 
foreign to itself. 

Whether this induction is so complete, that we can consider 
the independent existence of brute matter as proved by it, is 
another question. It does prove, that there must be some cause 
of these sensations, which cause is foreign to our own m\pds ; 
and this is enough to disprove the monstrous idealism of Fichte, 
that we create every thing from ourselves, though the doctrine 
of Berkeley remains quite as plausible as the vulgar belief, and 
rests, perhaps, on a more philosophical basis. Those who ridi- 
cule it, it is safe to say, do so from ignorance of its true charac- 
ter ; and this remark will apply even to the great English mor- 
alist, who, when teased by his biographer about this doctrine, 
undertook to decide the case in his own peculiar manner* ^ I 
never shall forget," says Boswell, " the alacrity with which Dr. 
Johnson answered, striking his foot with mighty force against a 
large stone, till he rebounded from it, — *I refute it thus.*" 
The argument implied in this act proves nothing but the es- 
sential shallowness of Johnsonian dogmatism ; for it is an appeal 
to facts, to sensible evidence, to settle an abstract philosophical 
. question. As mooted by philosophers, this question refers to 
the objective validity of our abstract idea of outward things, and 
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as such it must be settled, if at all, by metaphysical reasons ; 
and he who brings into this discussion the testimony of the 
senses, acts quite as absurdly as a metaphysician would do^ who, 
by his abstract speculations, should undertake to confound a 
common man's belief in the reality of things about him.* Here, 
as everywhere else, the physical fact rests upon its appropriate 
inductive evidence; while the philosophical question must be 
treated philosophically, or by metaphysical considerations. The 
speculative attempts, extended, modified, and perpetually recur- 
ring through the whole history of philosophy, to demonstrate the 
independent existence of matter, have left the question precisely 
where it was, — have created nothing but an interminable 
logomachy, or war of words, between the realists and the ideal- 
ists. The result of this warfare was pithily summed up by Dr. 
Brown, when speaking of the two great champions in Scotland 
of the opposite doctrines on this subject : ^ Reid bawled out, 
^ We must believe in an external world,' but added in a whisper, 

* I own we can give no reason for this belief; ' Hume cried out, 
' We cannot prove the existence of matter,' but he whispered, 

* I confess we cannot help believing it' " t 



* The idealist doubts not the reality of ideas and sensations, as such. 
Nature exists for him also, but only in his own mind. He fully believes 
the uniformity of her laws, — that like causes will produce like effects. 
He is confident, for instance, that the idea of falling from a precipice will, 
be followed by the idea of exquisite pain ; and if he has common sense, he 
will avoid those volitions which, as constant experience has taught him, 
will lead to its occurrence. He docs not, it is true, fear the fracture of a 
bone ; for he thinks there are no bones to break. But he dreads the con- 
eeption of such an injury, and the pain which must attend such a concep- 
tion. Since we are no further interested in our bodily frame than as it is 
a source of pleasure or pain, and as these feelings belcTng, not to matter, 
but to mind, the idealist is no more chargeable with inconsistency than 
one who attempts to prevent the recurrence of a painful dream. 

t The question about the reality of the external world is very fairly 
stated by Prof. De Morgan,' in the second chapter of his " Formal Logic." 

" That our minds, souki, or thinking powers, (use what name we may,) 
exist, is the thing of all others of which we are most certain, each for 
himself. Next to this, nodiing can be more certain to us, each for himself, 
than that other things also exist ; — other minds, nr own bodiies, the 
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Nature and logic of rdigioua helief. — Enough has been said 
to show the true purpose of metaphysical philosophy, the nature 
of the subjects with which it is conversant, the kind of reason- 
ing employed, and the proper limits of the discussion. Let us 
pass on, then, td a precisely similar inquiry respecting religion. 
What is the nature of religious belief, properly so called? and 



whole world of matter. But between the character of these two certMiities, 
there is a vast difFgrence. Any one who should deny his own existe.nce, 
would, if serious, be held beneath argument ; he does not know the mean- 
ing of his words, or he is false or mad. But if the same man shonld deny 
that any thing exists except himself, that is, if he shonld afSrm the whole 
creation to. be a di'cam of his own mind, he would be absolutely uns^nswer- 
able. If I, (who Icnow he is. wrong, for /am certain of my own existence,) 
argue with him, and reduce him to silence, it is no more than might hap- 
pen in his dream. (It is not impossible that, in a realdreainof sleep, 
some one may have created an antagonist who beat him in an argument 
to prove that he was awake.) A celebrated metaphysidan, Berkeley, 
maintained that, with regard to matter, the above is the state of thexase; 
that our impressions of matter are only impressions, communicated by the 
Creator without any intervening cause of communication. 

" Our most convincing communicable proof of the existence of other 
things, is, not the appearance of objects, but the necessity of admitting 
that there are other minds besides our own. The external inanimate ob- 
jects might be creations of our own thoughts, or thinking and percep- 
tive function ; they are so sometimes, as in the case of insanity, in which 
the mind has frequently the i^pearance of making the whole or part of its 
own external world. But when we see other beings, performing similar 
functions to those which we ourselves perform, we come so irresistibly to 
the conclusion that there must be other sentients like ourselves, that we 
should rather compare a person who doubted it to one who denied his 
own existence, than to one who simply denied the real external existence 
of the material world. 

*' When once we have admitted different and independent minds, the 
reality of external objects (external to all those minds) follows as of course. 
For different minds receive impressions at the same time, which their 
power of communication enables them to know are similar, so far as any 
impressions, one in each of two different minds, can be known to be sim- 
ilar. There must be a soqtewhat independent of those minds, which thus 
acts upon them all at once, and without any choice of their own. This 
Bomeivhat is what we call an external object; and whether it arise in 
Berkeley's mode, or in any other, matters nothing to ns here." 
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by what kind of testimony is it supported ? Are we here con- 
cerned with realities, or with abstract specalations ? and do we 
look to demonstration, or to moral certainty, as the result of the 
inquiry ? The question is not yet, be it observed, whether the 
belief is legitimate, or the testimony sufficient'; o^ that, here- 
after. I do not now ask whether religion be true, but how we 
are to prove or to disprove it ; wh|^ arguments are to be admit- 
ted into the discussion, and what considerations shut out as 
irrelevant. I use the word religion here in its most compre- 
hensive sense, including both theology, as a system of doctrines 
and principles, and practical piety. 

The being of a God is a fact. — The central truth of religion, 
on which all its other doctrines and its practice depend, is the 
being of a God. Is there, in very truth, a creating and sustain- 
ing Deity, or is this universe an orphan, and we, most miser- 
able, but accidental formations from the dod, living only to con- 
sume life, relying on no support but our own strength, and look- 
ing forward to painless extinction as the happiest possible termi- 
nation of our short and troubled career ? Surely, we are able 
to say, that the Divine existence, if proved, is a fact, and the 
most momentous of all facts ; it is at once the most consoling 
and the most awfiil of all realities. I do not forget that the 
name of the Supreme Being is often vaguely used ; because it is 
said that his existence is a mystery, and his essence is unknown, 
for the finite creature cannot comprehend the Infinite. So 
neither can we comprehend ourselves; our own existence is a 
mystery, and we are surrounded with problems that we cannpt 
solve. The lowest and the highest manifestation of life is alike 
a secret that baffles the most cunning researches of science ; we 
can describe, meagrely and imperfectly, it is true, but we cannot 
explain it. If no knowledge is admissible, or deserves its name, 
except it be perfect, then indeed we are doomed to hopeless and 
perpetual ignorance. In this respect, the grand dogma of the 
being of a Gx>d is on a par with the simplest fact of physiology, 
or with a belief in the actual existence of any fellow-mortal 
whom we have never seen. 

Different conception$ of a Deity, — But I go much further; 
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considered as a truth of religion, the being of a God is a sofi- 
cientlj definite and inteUigible ^ct^ to enable us to pronounce at 
once on the general character of the evidence bj which, if at 
all, it must be proved. If we discard all notion of an overruling 
Providence, and adopt only the Epicurean idea of the Supreme 
Being, as one sitting apart from his works, and allowing them 
to go on without interference, oversight, or regai*d, then indeed 
the question concerning the reality of such an existence is one 
of pure curiosity, to be ranked with other problems in science, 
as a matter of no immediate interest except to the student. We 
may sublimate that existence into an ahttract conception, or iden- 
tify it with material na:hire ; and as either alternative is adopted, 
we may attempt to support it by physical or metaphysical rea- 
soning. But the religious aspect of the subject compels us to 
bring down the question to the actual existence of a Moral Gov- 
ernor of the world. We care not whether the dogma, considered 
simply as a fact or a proposition in science, be established or re- 
futed. Our only interest in the matter, looking at it not as 
philosophers, nor as students of science, hU as mm, arises from 
the influence which the fact, if proved, will have upon our con- 
duct and the regulation of our hearts and lives. The question 
does not affect us, unless it be understood to relate to the being 
of a personal God, the Oreaiar of heaven and earth, really distinct 
from nature, though pervading it with his presence, all-wise and 
aU-powerful, the conscious Cause and present Evler of all things. 
I am not taking these attributes for granted, but simply stating 
the question, — the only question which, as morcd beings, we are 
concerned to answer. Whatever might be made of the philo- 
sophical conception of a Deity, or however curious and interest- 
ing to the merely rational mind might be the solution of the 
problem respecting the wwrfe of his existence, or the reconcile- 
ment of his attributes with each other, it does not affect us, con- 
sidered simply as seekers afler religious truth, or as endeavoring 
to satisfy the longings of that religious sentiment which, like the 
desire for society, or the domestic affections, or the inherent 
love of right, I firmly believe to be a constituent and ineradi- 
cable principle of human nature. The proper object of that 
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sentimeoA is tipenon^ a moral being ; its natural and even irre- 
sistible expression is in worship and pmyer. We must seek to 
gratify it, then, jnst as we might attempt, if suffering under a 
sense <^ loneliness, to appease our social cravings; — first, to 
ascertain the fact that a companion can be found, and then to 
draw near to him in that spirit of loving trust, and, if necessary, 
of self-sacrifice, which wUl be sure to make him, when found, 
our friend. 

Dem^fMnaive emdenee not appUcahle in this inquiry, — We 
cannot, then, demongtrcOe the existence of a God. If there is any 
force in the considerations which I have tried to lay before you, 
this admission is not an alarming one. We do not here attempt 
to weigh the abstract argument for this end, and pronounce it to 
be weak or insufficient ; opinions might differ on this point ; we 
put it aside altogether, as illogical and irrelevant. It has nothing 
to do with the matter in hand. We reject it for the same rea- 
son that an historian would reject, as an idle exercise of ingenu- 
ity, an attempt, made without any reference to the testimony of 
persons, books, or monuments, to prove, from abstract concep- 
tions and the laws of the human mind, that a great battle must 
have been fought nearly twenty-five hundred years ago on the 
plains of Marathon, and that the Grecian forces in this battle 
must have been commanded by a general cidled Miltiades. We 
say that metaphysical reasoning is inapplicable here, on the same 
principle on which the chemist, when about to investigate the 
affinities of a newly discovered substance, would refuse to sub- 
stitute pure mathematical analysis for the logic of the crucible, 
the scales, and the blowpipe. He would say, that the former 
mode of investigation was precluded by the nature of the case ; 
and as the selection of the proper means of research is a ques- 
tion of pure logic, which is itself one of the metaphysical sci- 
ences, it would not be going too far for him to assert, that he 
could demonstrate the inappUcoMUty of demonstration. 

Why we seek to exclude metaphysical reasoning. — It may be 

asked, why I have taken so much pains with this preliminary 

matter, which is merely the logic of natural theology. Why 

seek to strike out abstract reasoning, and to bring the question 

4 
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down to the fimito »nd principle* of the iaduetiTtt imAmi^ m 
tbat oar researdies waay be gi^venied by ^e ?ii1m e€ pkrfraktal 
' inquiry ? Unyiegtionablyy every sincere believer wooldi he f^td 
to accept a deraoostration of the truths of religion^ if it eoold b« 
had ; why endeavor to cut him off even from the hope of a poft- 
siUe future enlargement, in this way, of the grounds of hi» 
fiuth? 

I answer, ^r«f, that it is of great importance so to arrange 
the system of our belief, that proofs of the same general char* 
acter may be classed together, and the relative strength of di^ 
ferent arguments may be clearly ascertained. They lose their 
proper weight in our estinuktion, if brought to a false standard^ 
or tried by an insufficient test A pniended dmnonttraium of a 
matter of fact, if compfu*ed with the reasoning of Euclid ot La* 
place, muit appear y I do not s&j feeble, but iOogiad and faUe ; 
and the failure of a favorite argument is very likely to draw^ 
down with it, in the mind of the inquirer, all &ith in the doc- 
trine itself, its other supports being then disregarded or heU m 
light esteem. I would save the earnest seeker afler truth from 
the anguish of disappointment, in looking afler what cannot be 
found, and thereby enable him duly to appreciate the strength 
of the proofs within his reach. There can be no fears fcnr the 
strength of our religious fiuth, if it stands upon the same plat^ 
form with the whole round of the i^ysical sciences, so that no 
assault can reach even its outworks until the entire £idbric of 
these sciences shall be demolished, and it be made to appear 
that all the boasted attainments of the last three centuries in 
the study of nature have been unprofitable and vmn. 

Kind and de^ee of the thechgical proof — The thedogi* 
cal argument is of the same hi»d with that which supports the 
conclusions of the physical inquirer; but it is superior, im- 
measurably superior, in de^e. The proofs of design, fiur 
instance, which £E»rm the basis of one p<»iion of this argument, 
are numerous beyond calculation. They are diffused every- 
where, — above^ around, and within us. They are no4 drawn 
only from a few scratches on mountains of rock, w from fosaS 
iieniains here and there dug up from the earth, pot tfi^^etwith 
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dow toil, and their history with diflooky spelt oat. The j do 
not rest <m a few experiments carefullj devised and with great 
labor repeated* The study of years is not required before their 
impcNTt can be made known even to a few, while the bulk of 
inanlj^iod must ever remain ignorant of the doctrine, or receive 
it on trust These are difficulties with which the ge<^ogist, the 
chemist, the astnmomer, must oontond. But the mariu of contriy- 
ance that form the language in which the sublime dogma of God's 
existence, is written out fill the earth and skies, and are open 
alike to the most elevated and the meanest capacity. They are 
equally obvious in the structure of every blade of grass, and in 
the mechanism of the heavens. They exist alike in the ol^ect 
perceived, and in the percipient mind ; in the hand that feshions, 
the ear that hears, and the lungs that breathe* They are found 
in the bones of extinct races, and in the habits of all living 
things; in the skeleton of the manunoth, and in the instinct 
which teaches the bee to» frame its ^ondeifol cell, and guides 
the waterfowl to its nest The atmosphere, that wraps the 
earth in a garment, testifies His presence ; and the sun bears 
witness to Him who lighted up its fires. ^' There is no speech 
nor language where their voice, is not heard. Their line is gone 
out* through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
. world." 

irrdevane^ of meiaphysical objecUimt. — Secondbf, we seek to 
confine this inquiry within its legitimate boundaries, because the 
grounds wMch justify the exclusion of metaphysical proof » show 
also the irrelevancy of metaphysical ohfectuma. It needs but 
little study of the evidences of natural religion to convince one, 
that the arguments which have been brought against the doc- 
trine of the being of a God, are^ almost tpithout exception, ab^ 
stract or metaphi^cal in character. They are founded <m 
alleged imperfections in our knowledge of cause and ^R&ct ; on 
a supposed inconsistency of the attribute of infinity with *the 
moral qualities of God ; on the assumed inviolability of abstract 
but personified laws ; on the diflBLculty of conceiving of eternal 
duration, or of any person who is increate ; on the fkllac^ of 
. reasoning from what is finite to what is infinite; and last and 
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chiefly, on the absence of demonstration itself, which, it is taken 
for granted, is quite as essential in this case as for establishing 
a proposition in geometry. To take away the whole basis of 
these objections, by showing that they are no more pertinent to 
the subject in hand than to the doctrines of physical science, is 
to contribute most effectually to the argument of the theist* 
If it be proved, that reasoning from such premises is nugatory 
and inapplicable, the very groundwork of the systems of Spi- 
noza, Hume, Kant, Fichte, and other modem infidels, is re- 
moved, and the superstructure falls. The philosophy which 
attempts to define and demonstrate all things, necessarily leads 
to fatalism. In the posthumous work of Spinoza, may be found 
the perfect type of these demonstration-seeking systems, — 
systems which can never really transcend the sphere of the 
abstractions on which they are founded, and therefore never can 
consistently admit a Deity, except in that pantheistic sense 
which regards God as a pure idea, 1!hat is necessarily involved 
in all existence, and ends in an avowed identification of the 
Divinity with the material universe. The title of his book, 
• " Ethics reduced to a Geometrical System, and proved 'by the 
Geometrical Method," answers to its contents; as he begins 
with a list of axioms and definitions, and proceeds, by a series 
of theorems and proofs, to that doctrine of atheistic fatalism 
which has been the seminal principle of the infidel philosophy 
of Germany down to the present day. 

Infidel systems compared with ancient mytkologyi^^ I have no 
fears for the security of the theist's faith, when it rests on the 
same basis with all the doctrines of natural science, and with all 



* " If Christianity be a system of metaphysical deductions, it must of 
course maintain itself among other principles of the same class ; and must 
bring all its positions into accordance with them ; or must vanquish them 
witii the weapons of scholastic warfiEire, and must appeal to abstract truths 
on every occasion of controversy. But if it be simply and solely a matter 
of history (as to its truth), and of verbal affirmation (as to its doctrines), 
then nothing can be more enormous than the attempt to bring the general 
fa<ll, or the particular affirmations, into collision with the principles df 
metaphysical science." — Taylor's Introduction to Edwards on the Will, p. 140. 
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the condusions which govem the dailj oondact of meiL. To 
distrust such evidence^ or to be incapable of acting upon it, is 
the common test of the folly that borders upon idiocy ; and to 
such an unbeliever, therefore, may be literally applied the words 
of Scripture, ^ The fool hath said in his heart. There is no God." 
The infidel systems of modern philosophy agree very nearly 
with the mythology of the ancients, which admitted ''Fate, 
Chance, Nature, Time, Space, to be real beings, -^ nay, even 
gods." ^ Mankind in all ages," says Mr. J. S. Mill, ^ have had 
a strong propensity to conclude, that, wherever there is a name, 
there must be a distinguishable separate entity corresponding, 
and every complex idea, which the mind has formed for itself by 
operating upon its conceptions of individual things, was consid- 
ered to have an outward objective reality answering to it." 
" This misapprehension," he goes on to say, " of the import of 
general language, constitutes M/sttcism, a word so much oftener 
written and spoken than understood. Whether in the Yedas, 
the Platoni8ts,^r the Hegelians, mysticism is neither more nor 
less than aseribing objective exiHence to the subjective creations 
of the mincTs ovm facvUies, to mere ideas of the intellect; and 
believing, that, by watching and contemplating these ideas of its 
own making, it can read in them what takes place in the world 
without." In religion, it may be added, this Mysticism leads to 
the most subtile of all forms of idolatry, — the only one, indeed, 
that is now practicable among a civilized people, — the deificar 
tion of an idea, the apotheosis of an abstraction.* 

The immortality of the sotd is a fact. — The proposition, that 
aU the fundamental truths of religion relate to matters offacty 
and must be established, if at all, by moral reasoning, leads us 
to look beyond the belief in the being of a God, and to inquire 

* Thus M. Cousin talks with perfect consistency about demonstrating the 
existence of a God, for he not only reasons from pure abstractions, but 
avowedly identifies the object of his inquiry with an abstract idea. Ac- 
cording to his theory, the three elements of pure Reason — the idea of the 
Finite, the Infinite, and the relation between them — do not afford a pas- 
sage to the Divine eawstence, "for these ideas are God himself" These three 
elements, "a triplicity which resolves itself into unity, and a unity which 
4* 
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if it holds Irac, also, of the doctrine of the immortality of tlie sooL 
I pass over the evidences of the moral gapemment of the JMtyf 
as tnmeoessary to be considered here ; since it is obvious that 
thej mast consist in a cc^ious induction of examples, to prove 
that the reward of virtue and the punishment of vice are the 
great objects of all the general laws by. which the world is 
governed. The only argument brought against this doctrine, 
being an enumeration of cases of a seemingly promiscuous dis- 
tribution of happiness and misery in this life, is an application 
of the rules of physical inquiry, so that abstract reas<Hitng is 
admitted to be out of place on either side. These a^aront 
exceptions, this allotment of good and evil in a measure which 
oflen does not correspond with our sense of merit and demerit^ 
create a presumption, it is said, that the scheme of moral gov<^ 
emment, which has only its beginning here, will be completed 
in a fVitnre state. 

If the immortality of the soul did not open so attractive a field 
for general disquisition, it would be difficult to qpnceive of it as 
supported by abstract arguments, or as clouded by metaphysical 
doubts and difficulties. " If a man dies, shall he live agata ? " 
The question here relates to a faei of the second arder^ to an 
event which is to take place, a future occurrence ; if the present, 
or actual, existence of the mind or person is a faucX, so also is its 
future existence. Our means of answering the question, too, 
are more limited and imperfect in this case, than would suffice 
for the establishment of any fkct in physical science. As-^it 
relates to the Juture, we can have no sensible evidence of it ; 
and as the grave confessedly does not give up its dead to our 
bodily apprehension, the testimony of others, except so far as 
they speak of a revelation, is also set aside. The axiom re- 
develops itself into triplicity," constitute the Dirine Intelligence itself, — 
the triajunata in uno, the mystery of the Godhead. Those who are satisfied 
with this conception of the Deity, can accept also Cousin's demonstrative 
proof of His existence. But for our own part, we want words to express 
our indignation at this impious harlequinade of words, — this mode of 
binding together three dry sticks of abstract ideas, and then baptising te 
'miserable fagot as God. 
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epeeting the uniformity of nature, whid& is the usual foundataon 
of our reasonings from l^e past 4o the future, cannot aid us here ; 
because we are not asking now, whether it is probable that an 
observed law of nature wSU coatmcMe in foree ; the question is, 
wheti^ier there has ever been such a law, whether a messenger 
has ever oome back to us fixMn that invisHlile boanie. Accord- 
ingly, it is distinctly admitted by the most judicious writers on 
naturcd theology, that the argument, after all, is but a series of 
premanpiuiM^ which we indulge the more readily, because the 
eondusion to which they point is one in which all persons wil- 
lingly acquiesce ; it agrees with the involuntary shrinking of the 
rational mind from the idea of otter extinction. Most of these 
fpresum^ions were as well stated by the aneieat philosophers, — 
by Socrates, and Plato, and Cicero, — as by the modems. Tlie 
use of sudi speculations is not to establish the truth of the point 
in question, but to rejktte the obfections which have been ui^cd 
against the possibility of the event. It can be shown, that the 
dissolutitfn of the body does not necessarily lead us to infer the 
«x:tinctio& <af the soul, but that the presumption lies the other 
way. It is in this moderate form that the argument firom the 
light of nature is stated by Butler, and it would have been well 
if Clarke had hnitated his reserve. Immortality is no part of 
the positive teachings of nature; to RevdcUion alone, can we 
look for light and life beyond the grave. 

Same wtsaiUfaet&ry eome^tCeus of immortality. — I take no 
account ef those extraordinary speculations, which suppose the 
soul of man to be a ray or emanation fnom ^le Qpity, which, at 
the dissolution of the body, will again be absorbed into its 
source. " This seems," says Mr. Stewart, ** to have been the 
opinion of many of the ancient Stoics ; and a similar idea has 
been adopted by some philosophers in modem times, who have 
compared the soul, when joined to the body, to a small portion 
of the sea inclosed in a vial ; and, when separated from it, to the 
same water, confounded and intermixed, by the breaking of the 
vial which contained it, with the ocean from which it was first 
taken." This is but one of the applications of the doctrine of pan- 
ikmm i and those who can give up the belief in a persorUd 6od^ 
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may be satisfied with this conception of the souFs futurity. Bat 
to others, the loss of distinct consciousness and personal identity 
or individuality, which is implied in this theory, will cause the 
doctrine to appear little more consoling than a belief in the ter- 
mination of all things at the grave. The admitted physical &ct, 
that of all the material particles which constitute the body at 
the instant of death, not one is lost^ but all enter into new com- 
binations, and pass through a ceaseless round of growth and 
decay, gives us an idea of the perpetuity of our corporeal 
frames, which answers exactly to this pantheistic notion of the 
immortality q£ the souL To speak of different minds being 
blended together and lost in one general mass of being, is to em- 
ploy a form of words which is only not injurious to sound doo* 
trine, because it is unintelligible and absurd. Existence is au 
ahstract idea ; there is no such thing as existence in general^ 
apart from individual beings, any more than there ise sttch a 
thing as an audience existing separately from the men and 
women who compose it To speak of the annihilation of these 
persons in their individual capacity, leaving their presence as a 
general assembly, is nonsense. To such an absurdity are we 
reduced by ocmfounding abstractions with realities, or employing 
terms without attaching definite and distinct meaning to thenu 

• 77ie light of nature does not prove immortality properfy s» 
called. — Yet we have been told> that it is " written legibly in 
Nature that man is an undying being," and every thing justifies 
us in saying, that, " if man were made to live for ever, the in^ 
press of tha^intention must be distinctly visible in his very 
structurew" Science, it is accordingly said, must decipher the 
marks which indicate tlus intenticwi^ and speU out the natural 
language in which every rational creature is- labelled with the 
promise of immortality, just as it infers, from a mere fragment 
of a fossil bone, '^ the whole fashion of the animal to which it be- 
longed, its food, its mode and sphere of existence." But the 
history which is deciphered by the geologist and the comparative 
anatomist is that of the past; and not even in their boldest 
speculations, do they attempt to pry into the secrets of the 
fixture^ — £ar less^ to speak confidently of an endless duration to 
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oome. Science can read the annals of former ages ; but it can- 
not "^ look into the seeds of tune, and see what grain will grow, 
and what will not." The astronomer hesitates about pronounc- 
ing upon the future stability of the system of which our earth 
is but a part, even on the supposition, that the laws which now 
seem to control its action shall continue forever in force, without 
restraint, limit, or interference &om the Omnipotent hand which 
first established them. But who shall say when His purpose 
shall be accomplished? or who shall scan the designs of the 
Almighty? The naturalist may declare, if he can, that the 
flower shall droop and die at the end of a single season ; but he 
finds no evidence that the secret principle which now vivifies it, 
after it has ceased to hold these material particles together, shall 
yet continue to be, either animating other forms, or existing 
apart till time shall be no more. And mental science is equally 
barren of any distinct promise of the future ; the sharpest scru- 
tiny of the phenomena of mind, unguided by special revelation, 
leaves this doctrine of immortality precisely where it was in the 
speculations of antiquity, — a dim though glorious foreboding, a 
splendid doubt 

We are not surprised, then, to find the author of the asser** 
tion just quoted rebiidng those who conceive " of the eternal 
world as situated on the other side of the tomb,'* and telling 
them that eternity <*is here and now, — that they are in it, and 
that it is in them." It is all a juggle of words, then, which sub^ 
stitutes a flight of rhetoric for the severe expression of a scien- 
tific or a religious truth, and reduces the immortality of the soul 
to a figure of speech. Unquestionably, it is a tolerable meta- 
phor to say, that in good deeds there is length of years ; but it 
is paltering with words, to hold up this trope as an enunciation 
or a proof- of the doctrine that the soul shall never die. 

It is a fact that religion enjoins certain dtUies. — I need not 
give but one other illustration of the truth, that religion is 
founded entirely upon matters of fact, and must be supported, 
therefore, by moral evidence. Religion inculcates certain duties ; 
it enjoins some motives and modes of conduct, and forbids 
others, — and this, too, by the highest of all sanctions, the cam- 
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mtmd of God. These injanctions are, in great part, coincident 
with the moral precepts of our own hearts ; the Divine law 
and the law of conscience, whenever they meet, harmonize with 
each other, and, so far as they regard only the outward act, are 
reduced to one. Still, to the religious man, there is an additional 
sanction, a new source of oUtgation ; the act, once deemed obliga- 
tory only from an instinctive perception of its rightfulness, now 
becomes a manifestation of obedience, a religious duty, an act of 
worship. Virtuous actions as such, or in themselves considered, 
are not religious deeds ; mere virtue must be consecrated by 
reference to the Divine will, before it can assume even a resem- 
blance to holiness. I do not say, that the moral sense is of im- 
perfect obligation, so that it must be buoyed up and enforced by 
the win of God, before its dictates are binding upon man. Might 
is <3i necessary and inherent oUigation, anterior to aU command. 
But the precept added gives another aspect to the duty, and 
creates a new joy in the fulfilment of it. A Hfe which is irre- 
proachaMe before the world, whidh is warmed by all the kindly 
affections and elevated by a steadfast adherence to noble prin- 
ciples, is still an irreligious and godless one, if its acts are not 
sanct^ed by this reference to the Supreme Will. This is but a 
definition of religion, the meaning of which, as shown by its 
etymology and its universal acceptance, is to religate, or to Und 
anew, to tlie performance of duty, by offering an additional 
motive and guide ; and this meaning constitutes the only pos- 
sible distinction between religion and mere morcdity. In the 
family, a rule obligatory in itself acquires a new claim to ob- 
servance from the command or wish of a parent, the motives of 
obedience and love being thus added to our almost involuntary 
homage to conscience. So, in the great human family, the 
primal duties of life, — truthfulness, temperance, justice, and 
charity, — become alike more awfid and engaging, — I do not 
say more binding, — because the performance of them is the 
declared will of our Heavenly Father. 

Observe, then, that the whole practice of religion depends 
upon our knowledge of this fact, that God has commanded us 
to do, or to abstain from doing, certain acts. It matters not 
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how Hus knowledge is obtained, whether by direct revelation, 
or by inferring the will of the Creator from the character and 
tendency of his works. In either case, the light of nature, or a 
Divinely appointed messenger, or a miracle, announces to us a 
solemn, an awful reality^ — that the moral law is EQs law, and 
transgression of it is violation of His command. I may even 
infer the fact only from my instinctive perception of the duty ; 
still, the inference is one that leads to a &ct, and not to an 
abstract principle. I argue, not from one general law to 
another, but &om a given efiect to a particular cause ; not from 
one rule enforced by conscience to another rule enjoined by the 
Almighty, but from the fact that conscience speaks at all, to 
another fact that God also speaks, and that the voiee of con- 
science is also the voice of Grod. 

The practice of morality dUti$igm$hed frmn a hdUrf in 
religion. — These views, I am well aware, are directly opposed 
to a theocy now very popular with a certain class of minds, 
which tends, first, to identify revealed with natund religioii, and 
next, to merge both in the practice of a sublime but rather 
indefinite morality. A pore life is held up as the only true 
criterion of a religious character, and then as the only desirable 
.object of attainment. Especially has this disposition been man- 
ifested when treating of the nature and fiinctions of conscience ; 
so that many earnest but injudicious persons have now become 
quite as fanatical, quite as bigoted, irrational, and is^terant, in 
regard to moral principle, as were formerly the wildest seot of 
the Puritans in respect to their religious faith. Eeverence of 
their own nature seems to them quite as just and proper as rev- 
erence of the Deity, and a glowing though vague conception of 
virtue takes the place of religion as a guide of life. Nay, a 
sort of ecstatic contemplation of the mere ideas of duty and 
right has, with some, usurped the place of a practical manifesta- 
tion of these ideas in outward conduct ; and thus a species df 
Antinomianism has been established on ethical grounds, qirite 
as absurd and dangerous as the saone theory is, when nominally 
resting on Scripture. If these vagaries mast exist, let them, a^ 
any rate, appear in iheir true dutradter, and aot borrow tlie 
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name and garb of the faith which thej dishonor. Religion \» 
indeed an affair of the heart and the life ; but a belief in religion, 
is an affair of the intellect. Impulses cannot take the place of 
convictions, nor can morality itself find anywhere a sure and 
permanent support except in a recognition of its dictates as the 
commands of God. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE IDEA OF SELF, OB PEBSONAL EXISTENCE^ 

Summary of the last Chapter, — The object of the last chap* 
ter was to draw a dividing line between the provinces of Phi- 
losophy and Religion ; to show that the one was occupied with 
ahstractionsy and the other with realities ; and, accordingly, that 
they rested upon different species of evidence, and any confu- 
sion of the two was likely to be injurious to both. During the 
reign of Scholasticism, says Dr. Whewell, " it was hejd, without 
any regulating principle, that the Philosophy which had been 
bequeathed to the world by the great geniuses of heathen anti- 
quity, and the Philosophy which was deduced from and implied 
by the revelations made by God to man, must be identical ; and, 
therefore, that Theology is the only true Philosophy.** We do 
but invert this error in our own day, when the opinion of many 
seems to tend towards the conclusion, if indeed it be not openly 
avowed, that Philosophy is the only true Theology. Against 
this conclusion, I endeavored to show, by a very brief review of 
the questions that are chiefly considered by metaphysicians and 
by religious inquirers, that they differed as widely from each 
other as logic from history, so that reasoning from one to the 
other was not merely feeble and unsatisfactory, but irrational 
and absurd. The great truths of Religion are th^ being of a 
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Cfody the moral government of the world, the imm&rtaiUy of the 
soul, and the promulgation of certain duties as directly enjoined 
by the authority of God, These truths, I reminded you, — for 
no proof of a self-evident proposition is needed or possible, — 
are matters of fact, quite as much so as the existence, at some 
antecedent time, of a certain political community upon this earth, 
the authority of its first magistrate, and the enactment of laws 
by its legislature ; that is, we rely upon sensible evidence, the 
testimony of others, and upon reasoning from effects to causes, 
— the usual media of physical and historical inquiry, — for 
establishing our belief in their reality. 

Statement of the question respecting our personal existence, — 
Considering these preliminaries as established, we approach, 
now the body of the subject, and attempt to prove the particular 
facts in the case, and to free them from the metaphysical specu- 
lations and difficulties by which they have been encumbered. 
In seeking to know the relation of Grod to man, we must begin 
by an investigation, to some extent, of human ncUure itself as 
our coftclusions upon this point cannot £ul to affect every part 
of the inquiry. What are we, considered as subjects of the Divine 
law, and what light is thrown by our physical constitution upon 
the purpose or end for which we began to exist ? or is it likely 
that there was no purpose in the case, but that our creation was 
as objectless as the gambols of an in&nt, — a mere freak in 
the disposition of matter ? The common belief, that man is a 
complex being, made up of body and soul, has been disturbed 
by strange doubts respecting the possibility of any immaterial 
existence, and by arguments which go to destroy our confidence 
even in our personal identity, and consequently in our continu- 
ous responsibility to any autiiority. I do not say, that a solu- 
tion of all these doubts is absolutely necessary before the great 
truths of religion can be established. Dr. Priestley was a ma- 
terialist, yet he believed in the immortality of man ; he was a 
necessarian, but he held to human accountability ; and few who 
are familiar with his theological writings will deny, that he was 
even a profoundly religious person, whatever may have been his 
errors in scientific, political, or theological speculation. Still, it 

5 
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was for him to vindicate his own consistency ; in ordinary minds, 
if such opinions are not immediately destractiye of all religions 
belief, they certainly tend to darken and perplex it, so that a 
consideration of them cannot properly be omitted here. The 
principles already laid down do not permit us to waive the dis- 
cussion as metaphysical, and therefore out of place ; for the 
point of inquiry is a faet^ — the continued, identical, conscious 
existence of a human being, — his personality, — the reality of 
a man to himself. Metaphysical skepticism has gone so far, 
that, before undertaking to establish the existence of a God, we 
are called upon to prove our own existence. In considering the 
argument upon this head, lest I should be accused of breaking 
my own rules, let me remind you that the testimony of con- 
sciousness has been admitted to be as legitimate a source of 
knowledge in physical inquiry, as the evidence of the senses 
themselves. 

Oamman mode of dittinguisking mind from matter. — In the 
attempt to disprove the dectrioe of materialism, it has been 
usual to adopt the argument to which I briefly alludeS in a 
former chapter; — to say, that mind is the seat or subject of 
certain phenomena, which are eiAirely distinct from another 
class of attributes or qualities which inhere in matter. What 
the substance is, in either case, we cannot determine, for our 
knowledge both of mind and matter is merely relative. As 
" we know the one," argues Mr. Stewart, " only by such sensi- 
ble qualities as extension, figm-e, and soHdUg; and the other by 
such operations as sensation, thought, and volition ; we are cer- 
tainly entitled to say, that matter and mind, considered as ob- 
jects of human study, are ess^ntiaQy ^^fPerent ; the science of 
the form^ resting ultimately on th^ phenomena exhibited to our 
senses ; that of the latter, on the phenomena of which we are 
conscious. Instead, therefore, of objecting to the scheme of 
materialism, that its conclusions are false, it would be more ac- 
curate to say, that its aim is unphilosophical.'* Accordingly, it 
is maintained to be ^ no more proper to say of mind that it is 
materia], than to say of body ti9»t it is spiritual." 

Jtasufficiency of this distinction. — This argument may be 
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▼ery weQ as far as it goes ; but it seems to me to be insuffldenty 
and to be very like an attempt to console ns for our imperfect 
knowledge of one thing, by reminding us of our total ignorance 
of another. Besides, as mind and matter are confessedly the 
only constituents or parts that make up the human being, it is 
rather humiliating to be told, that we have only a rekUive 
knowledge of ourselves. When informed that matter is only 
tiie unknown substratum of certain qualities, we inay acquiesce ; 
for it has been shown that this idea of matter in general is a 
mere abstraction, and if it were lost altogether, it would be no 
serious privation, our knowledge of particular substances remain- 
ing precisely what it was before. But when a person is told 
that he is only an unhtawn sotnething which feels, thinks, and 
wills, he is very likely to reluct at the conclusion, inasmuch as 
lie considers his own existence, not as an abstraction, but a 
reality. The argument puts our knowledge of the material and 
the inteUectual world exactly on a par, so that the idea of per- 
sonality is left unprovided for, or it is doabtful whether the 
body or the mind is the person. 

Second argument against materialism, — Let us look further, 
then, for an argument against materialism, founded on the abso- 
lute incongruity of mental phenomena with material organization 
or change. He who denies the existence of spirit must main- 
tain that ideas and emotions are evolved, in some unintelligible 
manner, by the action of some part of the body, — probably of 
the nerves or the brain. Now we cannot conceive of any 
changes in these organs corresponding to the infinite variety of 
mental phenomena, except by the motions of their parts. But 
motion is not bought ; the vibrations of the nerves, the agitation 
of the brain, the reciprocal action of infinitesimal particles on 
each other, is still bodily action, and not mental action. Grant- 
ing, for a moment, for the sake of argument, that tbey produce^ 
or evolve, thought, they are not thought, any more than the 
striking of a hammer on a beM is sound, or than the opening of 
the eyes is vision. A cause can never be confounded with its 
effect, even though it be the real or efficient cause, and not a 
mere invariable anteoedeat or eoaeomitaikt event 
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Let me illustrate this point a little further. Chemists and 
mathematicians have long been occupied with researches and 
speculations concerning the nature of hecU^ or caloric ; at present, 
they can only say of it, that it is an inyisible and imponderable 
agent or principle, which produces certain effects, — the words 
'^ agent '' and ^ principle,'' be it observed, being used only for 
convenience of speech, and really betraying the ignorance of the 
speaker, who does not know whether heat is some subtile fluid, 
existing by itself, and tending constantly to an equilibrium by 
emission in straight lines ; or whether it proceeds from undula- 
tions, or certain changes resembling undulations, in a fluid which 
exists also for other purposes ; the heat in this case not being 
material, and never existing by itself, so that we should speak 
of a hot body or a cold one, just as we speak of a smooth sur- 
face or a rough sui^face, never supposing that smoothness is a 
substance, but an attribute. Now, suppose that some unin- 
formed person, observing that heat was always evolved when 
one body was rubbed against another, or when it was burned, 
or when it was condensed from a gaseous to a liquid, or from a 
liquid to a solid state, should say that the problem was solved, 
and that heat was unquestionably nothing hat fncttonf or com- 
bustion, or condensation. A chemist would certainly say, that 
this person did not even understand the question ; for to know 
that friction produced heat, was quite a difierent thing from say- 
ing that friction constituted heat. 

So the agitation of the brain may produce, or rather precede, 
or accompany thought ; but it does not constitute thought. Nay, 
it is not even so probable that the motion produces the thought, 
as it is that the thought produces the motion. Fear blanches the 
cheek ; but the paleness does not produce the fear, and, for a 
still stronger reason, does not constitute it.* 



* " When we say, that the force which holds the planets in their orbits is 
resolved into gravity, or that the force which makes substances combine 
chemically is resolved into dectricity, we assert in the one case what is, and 
in the other case what might, and probably will, ultimately be, a legitimate 
result of induction. In both these cases, motion is resolved into motion. 
The assertion is, that a case of motion, which was supposed to be special. 
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Hame*9 argument against the consciousness of personal exist' 
ence. — Here, again, the argument appears to be sound as far 
as it goes ; and it establishes a radical difference between the 
phenomena of mind and those of matter. Still, it does not sup- 
ply the means of tjing those phenomena, as it were, together, 
or of building up that idea of personality, or self, against which 
the sophistry of Hume was chiefly directed. This subtile skep- 
tic directed his argument against our idea of individuality, or 



and to follow a distinct law of its own, conforms to and is included in the 
general law which regulates another class of motions. But from these and 
similar generalizations, countenance and currency hare been given to at- 
tempts to resolve, not motion into motion, but heat into motion, light into 
motion, sensation itself into motion (as in Hartley's doctrine of vibra- 
tions) ; states of consciousness into states of the nervous system, as in the 
ruder forms of the materialist philosophy ; vital phenomena into mechani- 
cal or chemical processes, as in some schools of physiology. 

" Now I am far from pretending that it may not be capable of proof, or 
Ihat it would not be a very important addition to our knowledge, if proved, 
that certain motions in the particles of bodies are among the conditions of 
the production of heat or light ; that certain assignable physical modifica- 
tions of the nerves may be among the conditions, not only of our sensations 
or emotions, but even of our thoughts ; that certain mechanical and chem- 
ical conditions may, in the order of nature, be sufficient to determine to 
action the physiological laws of life. All I insist upon, in common with 
every sober thinkier since modem science has been definitely constituted, 
is, that it shall not be supposed that, by proving these things, one step would 
be made towards a real explanation of heat, light, or sensation ; or that 
the generic peculiarity of those phenomena can be in the least degree 
evaded by any such discoveries, however well established. Let it be shown, 
for instance, that the most complex series of physical causes and effects 
succeed one another in the eye and in the brain to produce a sensation of 
color; rays falling upon the eye, refracted, converging, crossing one 
another, making an inverted image on the retina, and after this a motion, 
— let it be a vibration or a rush of nervous fluid, or whatever else you are 
pleased to suppose, along the optic nerve, — a propagation of this motion 
to the brain itself, and as many more different motions as you choose ; 
still, at the end of these motions, there is something which is not a motion, 
there is a feeling or sensation of color. Whatever number of motions we 
may be able to interpolate, and whether they be real or imaginary, we shall 
still find, at the end of the series, a motion antecedent and a color conse- 
quent."— Mill's Logic, pp. 486, 487. 

5* 
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our consciousness of separate, personal existence. He reasons 
thus: — 

^ When I turn my reflection <m myM^ I never can perceive 
this $el/ without some one or more perceptions ; nor can I ever , 
perceive any thing but. the perceptions. It is the ccnnposition 
of these, therefore, which forms the self. Suppose the mind to 
be reduced even below the life of an oyster ; suppose it to have 
only one perception, as of thirst or hunger. Consider it in that 
situation. Do you conceive any thing but merely that percep- 
tion ? Have you any notion of self, or substance ? If not, the 
addition of other perceptions can never give you that notion. 
The annihilation, which some people suppose to follow upon 
decUkj and which entirely destroys this self^ is nothing hU cm 
extinction of all partictdar peroepHons, — love and hatred, pain 
and pleasure, thought and sensation. Philosophers begin to be 
reconciled to the principle, that we have no idea of exkmal 5u6- 
stance, distinct from the ideas of particular qualities. This must 
pave the way for a like principle with regard* to the mindy that 
we have no notion of it, distinct from the particular perceptions. 
In short, there are two principles which I cannot render con- 
sistent, nor is it in my power to renounce either of them ; 
namely, that all our distinct perceptions are distinct existences^ 
and that the mind never perceives any real connection among dis^ 
tinct existences. Did our perceptions either inhere in some- 
thing simple and individual, or did the mind perceive some real 
connection among them, there would be no difficulty in the case. 
For my part, I must plead the privilege of a skeptic, and confess 
that this difficulty is too hard for my understanding." 

So £ur the Scotch skeptic. What some call the mind, and 
others the person, is, to him, simply a succession of perpetually 
fleeting ideas or emotions, in nowise connected with each other, 
acknowledging no common ownership, and admittifig no reality 
or actual being, except as each, during the moment of its con- 
tinuance, affirms its own existence. The mind is like a string 
of beads with the string taken away, each bead being seen or 
known to exist only by itself, and for its particular moment, as 
the direct knowledge of one must pass away before we can pos- 
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flibly gain a knowledge of another. For observe, that, on this 
theorf, mind is realty worse off than matter; our idea of eadi 
Is but a congeries of certain qualities ; but in the latter case, tiie 
qualities or attributes eidst and are perceived to^ethery or in a 
lump; while in the fbrmer, they exist ntecesiivefy, only one 
being kno¥m at any one time. In fine, I have a certain sensa- 
tion or thought, of the reality of which, for the mafnent, there 
.can be no doubt; but it is a fkllacy,6ays Hume, to suppose that 
this thought, which is a distinct existence, belongs to me, another 
distinct being, having a continuous existence. I am conscious 
of the thought, but not of the person thinking. 

Memory cannot prove personaUty. — I am anxious not to over- 
state Hume's theory, nor to understate his argument, and hope 
that I have don^ justice to both. Perhaps it is wrong to call it 
hie theory ; Hume had no theory ; his only object was to dis- 
prove the theories and doctrines of other people. He says only 
that no other doctrine than this can be proved, — that is, demon- 
strated ; he acknowledges that the difficulty is too hard for his 
tmderstanding. Now it is certainly an insufficient answer to 
his sophistry to maintain, as Dr. Brown and most of the other 
Scotch philosophers have done, that " our knowledge of mind is 
only rekaive^ that ^ we know it only as susceptible of feelings 
^at have already existed," and to throw the whole burden of 
solving the problem upon memory^ by which one faculty, they 
say, ^ our mind, simple and indivisible as it truly is, is, as it 
were, multiplied and extended, expanding itself over that long 
series of sensations and emotions, in which it seems to live again, 
and to live with many lives.*' Memory is more easy to be dis- 
credited than any other faculty, on account of the mistakes with 
' which it is often chargeable, — the frequent difficulty of distin- 
guishing between recollections and imaginations. A remem- 
bered thought differs from an original one in the single respect 
of its being accompanied by a belief ihdX it was in the mind be- 
fore, and that it is now present for the second time. This belief 
cannot be substantiated, or proved ; it may be, it sometimes is, 
unfounded, — a vivid conception having taken the place of a 
reality. Memory alone, then, cannot establish beyond a doubt 
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the separate^ continuous existence of ^df^ — cannot fully 8upp<^ 
the idea of personality ; and I have already given reasons for 
saying, that the vague and abstract notion of subgtdnce, being 
assumed as the common substratum of material and intellectual 
phenomena, leaves it doubtful whether the body or the mind is 
the person. 

The fact of self-consciousness stated. — But we need not de- 
spair of the attempt to confirm our own personality against all 
metaphysical cavils, if we consider each particular personal 
existence as a fact, and then endeavor to prove it by the usual 
methods of physical inquiry; though the argument must de- 
pend, of course, on the facts of consciousness, and not on those 
furnished by the, senses. Let me ask you, then, for a time, to 
discard the word mindj as the fruitful source* of vague specu- 
lation and error, and to look at that of which it is a mere 
synonyme, — at the man himself* The sentient, thinking .be- 
ing, Which I call self is an absolute unit Duality or complexity 
. cannot be predicated of it in any intelligible sense. Personality 
is indivisible ; " I " am one. Conceive of yourself, if you can, 
as divided into two persons, or as separated from yourself, or as 
multiplied in any manner whatever ; the supposition is .an ab- 
surdity, and the language in which it is conveyed is immediately 
felt to be ludicrous. You can conceive of an arm, or a leg, or 
any part of the body, being separated from you ; there is no 
difficulty in that. But the idea of personality remains one and 
indivisible, sometimes to torture us with remorse for crime com- 
mitted long before, sometimes to sustain and cheer the drooping 
spirit, when all else is lost, with the assured hope^ that this unity 
of being is indestructible, and shall survive the dissolution of the 
body and the grave. For the idea of personal identity and* 
oneness alone supports the consciousness of responsibility ; the 

* " That which is called * I * is a living reality, and though mind were 
annihilated, it woald remain a repository of given facts." Psychology, or 
the science of mind, ought rather to be called the science of man himself; 
for, as has been acutely observed, if my mind is not myself then the uni- 
verse resolves itself into three orders of existence ; 1st, mind; 2d, matter; 
Sd, what I call me, to whom the changes of the other two are knowq. 
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gailty man cannot escape from himself, though human law be a 
feeble and tardy avenger of wrong. 

Self has no pluraUty of organ* orfactdties. — This individual 
being, or self is capable of acting in different ways ; and for 
convenience of speech and classificationy these modes of action 
have been arranged as th,e results of different faiculties ; though, 
in truth, it is no more proper to attribute to the person distinct 
powers and organs for comparisonj memory, and judgment, than 
to give to the body separately a walking faculty, a lifting fac" 
uUy, a jumping facuUy, and so on. In the one case, these fac- 
ulties are but different aspects of the same mental power ; in the 
Other, but different applications dT the same muscular strength. 
To attribute to me the organ of memory, is no more than to say 
that / <xm able to remember, the person who remembers being 
one and the same with him who judges and feels. Yet this 
classification of mental phenomena seems to imply a complexity 
of being, and, for this reason alone, it has always fiimished the 
chief support for the several theories of materialism. The 
groundwork of these systems entirely falls away, when we con- 
sider that this division of organs is only verbal, as the real di- 
vision is of a plurality of functions exercised by the same being. 
Seeing differs from hearing, because two distinct organs of the 
body are exercised for different ends ; but when the two acts 
become entirely mental, as in the case of memory, the distinc- 
tion between them is done away ; I recall the features of a 
landscape with which I was once familiar, by the same kind of 
effort which brings to mind the successive notes of a strain of 
music heard long ago. More facility may be gained by prac- 
tice with one class of recollections than with another ; this does 
not affect the nature of the process, but only its rapidity. 

Immediate consciousness of self — How we come to a knowl- 
edge of sdf, or to this consciousness of personality, — whether 
mediately, by an act of judginent, knowing that each sensation 
or thought must have a substratum or substance in which it in- 
heres, and hence inferring what we are not directly conscious 
of; or whether we gain it immediately, being equally, and at* 
the same moment, conscious of the sensation and of the sentient 
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being, — is a qoestion tbat need not detain. U8 long. A thought 
is but the phase, or aspect, for the moment, of the thinking be- 
ing ; it is but l^e abstract expression of the fiict expressed in 
the words, '^I think." If we speak of it as ^ a state of mind," 
the conveni^ice of language compds us to regard it abstraetlj ; 
but looking upon jt as an ad, we consider the real occurrence 
in its entireness. Take one of the appetites, fcnr instance ; to 
have ^ the sensation of hunger " is an abstract and general ex- 
pression, applicable to any number of cases ; but in anj par- 
ticular case, it signifies nothing unless interpreted to mean ^ / 
am hungry." The subject and object of thought are thus in- 
upardbly Uended together iif every act of thinking and can no 
more be separated from each other m reality than two polar 
£>rces. When we reflect upon a sensation that has passed away, 
we may consider it by abstraction, — first, in regard to the 
object, and then it is called a sensation of color, hardness, or 
something else ; or, secondly, in regard to the subject, and then 
I have a conception of self as pedbrming some act, or experi- 
encing some affection. This apperception^ as Leibnitz calls it, 
or direct conedoumesa of self^ seems to me an invariable con- 
comitant of mental action.* The attention, iadeed, may be 
concentrated on the obfect of thought, and then the personal 
consciousness is not remembered. Just so, a person may be 
absorbed in a reverie whUe loud music is sounding near him, 
and pay no attention to it ; it is usually said, that he does not 
hear it ; but this cannot be, as his faculty of hearing remains 
unimpaired, the vibrations mtist reach his ears, and, in fact, if 

* Properly speaking, conflCioasness is an attribute, not of mind, bot of me. 
When mind is objectified, or made an object of thought, it is not mind which 
is conscious of its own changes, but 'I' am conscious of those changes. 
" For to change and to be cognizant of change ; for a thing to &e in a par- 
ticular state, and to be aware that it is in tiiis state, is surely not one and 
the same fiict, but two totally distinct and separate &cts.'' Herein is a 
fhndamental difference between mcOter and me; for matter is not cognizant 
of its own changes — is not aioare of its state. 

For the substance of this, note and the preceding one, I am indebted to 
some excellent articles on the PMto6ophy of Comcimsneas in ** Blackwood's 
lingMane" for 1888. 
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file music suddenly stops, he is roused from his abstractioD by 
the absence of the accustomed sound, just as one dozing io 
ehurch is waked when the preacher has ended his sermon. In 
truth, he hears every note, but instantly forgets it, from the lack 
of attention ; and at the dose, of course, he has forgotten the 
whole. Just so, a person thinking is never cansdous of a 
thought without being conscioun of himttlf at the same instant ; 
his attention may be directed either to the object or the subject, 
according to the wish or exigency of the moment. If laboring 
under acute pain, the phrase which expresses the state of his 
mind at any instant is, ^ I suffer ; " for the abstract sensation of 
pain would have no interest f>r him, except as wXf enters into 
or endures it. 

WhaX is personality. — If this be the correct view, and I can 
see no valid objection to it, the idea of personality is fixed on 
an immovable basis. Self is an indtvisiUe imtV, — a tnonady in 
technical phrase, — endowed with intelligence and activity ; and 
we are directly conscious of it. in itself and in its passing 
into thought and acty without being compelled to infer its exist- 
ence from these mamfestations. If we oi^y inferred the sub- 
stance from the attributes, we could not conceive of it unless in 
the exercise of those attributes, — any more than we can con- 
ceive of matter without its qualities, without extension, form, 
solidity, or color. But we can conceive of our personal existence 
in the intervals both of thought and action. A consciousness of 
existence underlies the exercise of every function of mental 
life. The celebrated argument of Descartes, " I think, there- 
fore I am," has been objected to, and with reason, on the ground 
that the conclusion merely repeats what is, not merely implied 
in the premise, but formally slated in it. Thought is but a 
mode of action, and cannot be conceived as a reality without 
the agent, though it may be considered separately by abstrac- 
tion. ♦ 

^ From the writer, already cited, on the Philosophy of Consdoofiness, 
I borrow another iUnstEatioii of the &ct^ that our knowledge of self is 
diiect and inunediate. 
, " The child's employment of langnage preyion9 to his nw of tfaa WQid 
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Why self cannot he defined. — But it is said that we cannot 
describe self or give any definition of personality^ except by 
enumerating its attributes, or the acts of which it is capable. 
Hence it is inferred, that we know nothing more of it than of 
matter y which can be described only as the unknovm substratum 
of certain qualities that are evident to sense. But all simple 

* 1/ may be accounted for upon the principle of imitation, or, at any rate, 
it must be considered as a mere illustration of the general law of cause 
and effect. But neither association, nor the principle of imitation, nor any 
conceivable modification of the law of cause and effect, will account for 
the child's use of the word ' 1/ In originating and using this term, he 
reverses or runs counter to all these laws, Und more particularly performs 
a process diametrically opposed to any act of imitation. Take an illustra- 
tion of this. A child hears another person call a certain object ' a table ;^ 
and the power of imitation naturally leads him to call the same thing, and 
any similar thing, ' a table.' Suppose, next, that the child hears this per- 
son apply to himself the word * I.' In this case, too, the power of imita- 
tion would naturally lead the child to call that man ' I.' But is this what 
the child does ? No. As soon as he becomes conscious, he ceases, so far 
at least as the word * I ' is concerned, to be an imitator. He still applies 
the word * table ' to the objects to which other people apply that term ; and 
in this he imitates them. But with regard to the word ' I,' he applies this 
expression to a thing totally different from that which he hears all other 
people applying it to. They apply it to themselves, but he does not apply 
it to them, but to Himself; and in this, he is not an imitator, but the absolute 
originator of a new notion. 

"Is it objected, that, in the use of the word 'I,' the child may still be 
considered as an imitative creature, inasmuch as he merely applies to him- 
self a word which he hears other people applying to themselves, having 
borrowed the application of it from them ? Oh ! vain and short-sighted 
objection ! As if this very fact did not necessarily imply and prove that 
he has, first of all, originated within himself the notion expressed by the 
word 'I,' (namely, the notion of his conscious self,) and thereby, and 
thereby only, has become capable of comprehending what tA^y mean by it. 
In the use and understanding of this word, every man must be altogether 
original. No person can teach to another its true meaning and right appli- 
cation ; for no two human beings ever use it, or ever can use it, in the 
same sense, or apply it to the same being. The word ' I,' in my mouth, as 
applied to you, would prove me to be a madman. The word * I,' in your 
mouth, as applied to me, would prove you to be the same. Therefore, I 
cannot, by any conceivability, teach you what it means, nor can you teach 
me." — Blackioood, vol. xliii. p. 790. 
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ideas are incapable of defimtion, and the onlj mode of deacrib- 
ing them is to enumerate the occasions on which they rise^ or 
are suggested to the mind. Wherever there is complexity, the 
several parts can be distinguished, and a complete list of these 
will constitute a description of the object, which will be intelli- 
gible to one who has had no sensible ttvidenoe of its existence. 
But if the idea be simple, no account of it can be understood 
except by those who know it, or have had experience of it 
already. Oolors are simple sensations, and the impossibility of 
de&iing or describing them is proved by the familiar &ct, that 
no form of words can convey the slightest notion of them to 
a person blind from his birth. The word ^ green" may be 
explained by saying that it is the color of the foliage, or ^^ blue " 
as Uie color of the sky ; and this is enough for one who has 
seen the aspect of external nature ; but it is no definition, and 
conveys no knowledge to him who has never had the faculty of 
vision. 

The idea of self belongs to the same category with all our 
simple sensations, and with the more abstruse ideas of time, 
space, motion, and the like. All are tndefinahley because indi- 
visible ; they cannot be described, because they have no com- 
plexity <rf parts. But who doubts our knowledge, or questions 
the reality, of motion, or Ught, ox time, because they cannot be 
explained by any form of words, or, what is the same thing, 
cannot be resolved into simpler ideas ? The unity of perstmality, 
then, which is the important point for present comdderation, ia 
established by the very argument which is brought to do away 
with the reality of the idea of person altogether. 

The ancient philosophers and the schoolmen were guilty of 
much solemn trifling, in their vain attempts to define these 
simple ideas. Thus " motion '* was explained to be " the act of 
a. being in power so far forth as in power ; " and "light" to be 
« the act of perspicuity so far forth qs it is perspicuous." The 
inanity and uselessness of such definitions are now generally 
admitted, though Lord Monboddo attempted to defend them. 
It is justly observed by Locke, that « ^be modem philosophers, 
who have endeavored to throw off the jargon of the schools, and 
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0p6ftk intelligiUy, hove Bot much better succeeded in deffn&g 
simple ideas, whether bj expUuning their eauses, or otherwise. 
The atomists, who define woHon to be a passage from one place 
to another, what do thej more than put one synonymous word 
^r another ? For is it not at least as proper aad significant to 
sa J, ' passage is a moticm from one place to another/ as to say, 
'motion is apcusapef this is to trandaUy and not to dtfineJ' 
The impossibility of defining or describing an idea, therefore, is 
no argomMit against the existeooe, either of the idea, or of the 
lUng to whidi iC coffTesponds, or against our baring a distinct 
knowledge of it as a reality. Personality, or $dff is as fully 
known, and as distinctly cooceiyed, as motion or light 

No afuUojfj^ between the quaUties of matter and the mete of 
mind. — There is another reasmi for denying this parallel 
between mind and matter, in which it is assumed, that our 
knowledge of each is merely releaive. Material substance, it is 
true, is known to me only as something which is extended, 
figured, colored, hard, etc, these quaiities being all conceived 
to exist together, or at the same moment ; and the conceptloii 
of ihese«qualities being taken away, nothing remains, — at any 
rate, nothing which is distinct and conceivable. Now mind or 
person may be described in a parallel manner, as something 
which thinks, feels, winB,.jndge8) etc.; b«t these are not quali*- 
ties, not attributes, but acts ,' and they are not conceived to 
exist together, or to be performed ail at the same moment ; they 
are done euccessivefy, and what is restlly attributed to the per- 
son at any one moment is, not the acts themseh^es, but the 
capctcity of performing those acts. Of course, I can conceive 
of the person when thie capacity is latent^ or not exerted, — that 
is, of mind in lAie intervals both of thought and action. But I 
cannot conceive of any pavticular body except as the seat of aD 
its attributes, and as continnally manifesting these attributes; 
Imagine, if you can, a lump of niatter, which has no extension, 
no figure, no sc^idity, no color,' — none of its usual qualities; 
It is impossible. Bnt you can conceive of 5pofir«9^ both as 
thinking, or as resting from thouglrt ; as senti^it, or with all the 
senses closed ; as exerting a voMtion, or as entirely passive. 
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Stating the same argument in o^r terms, I say that reasoning 
frcm aUnhui$9 or quaUHes to the suhstcmce which supports 
them, is a proper inference, that being inferred which is not 
directly known or perceived ; but from actions to cm a^ent is 
no inference at all, but .a mere descent from an abstraction to a 
reality, — the object of immediate knowledge or perception 
being, not the act, but the person acting. It is no inference 
from my perception of a triangle, to say that it has three angles ; 
this is a part of the perception, a part of the meaning or defini- 
tion of the word. But the existence of a luminous body some- 
where, though it be not directly seen, is an inference from the 
light which it diffuses, and which is seen. 

SelfiM one and indimnble, — I have dwelt at some length on 
this point, at the risk of seeming tedious and abstruse, because it 
is one of cardinal importance, and this doctrine respecting it has 
not been clearly set forth and defended, so far as I know, by any 
English writer on the philosophy of mind. It is the only view 
which seems to me to afibrd positive proof of the immateriality 
of the soul, or the person. Matter is essentially complex and 
divisible ; the smallest particle of it has still an upper and an 
under-side, and we can conceive of these two being separated 
from each other. Mind, or person, as already remarked, is es- 
sentially indivisible. The being which I call self or, to use the 
modem jargon, the me, is an absolute unit. For a person to 
speak of himself in the plural number, except as a figure of 
speech, is instantly perceived to be an absurdity, — as much so, 
as to speak of a round square. The doctrine of atoms, or ulti- 
mate particles in matter, however convenient it may be as an 
hypothesis, for representing the supposed groundwork of certsdn 
facts in chemistry, must always remain a hypothesis, alike inca- 
pable of proof, and even of distinct conception. ^ If the atomic 
theory be put forward," says Dr. Whewell, " as asserting that 
chemical elements are really composed of atoms, that is, of such 
particles not further divisible, we cannot avoid remarking, that, 
for such a conclusion chemical research has not afforded, nor 
can afford, any satisfiMStory evidence whatever." As a matter 
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of £bu^ no one wU) assert that we can arrive at ultimate parti- 
cles in matter, or have sensible evidence that thej exist. 

The body is extrane<ms to the man himself, — Matter, then, is 
necessarily divisible, or ccmiplex, in all cases ; mind, or person, 
is necessarily indivisible; for a denial <^ the proposition '*7 
am cm^," is not merely false, but absurd, this being a truth of 
intuition. An inevitable corollary from this doctrine is, that 
the complex material frame, with its numberless adaptations 
and arrangements, in which this being is lodged, is truly foreign 
&om the man himself, having a kind of connection with him, in 
reality, but one degree more intimate than that of his clothes. 
The body is the curiously contrived machine through which the 
man communicates with the material world. It needs but little 
reflection to convince one, that his corporeal limbs and organs 
are but mechanical means and tools constantly within his reach, 
controlled by his single intelligence, and executing th§ behests 
of his undivided will, which is sovereign in its own domain. 
The eye is but his instrument to see with, the jear is his trumpet 
lor communicating sound to him, the leg is his steed, and the 
arm his soldier. These outward organs and implements may 
tire in their uses, like willing servants that are yet overtasked ; 
they may be worn out, become palsied, and decay ; many of 
them may even be severed from the conscious agent whose 
property they are, yet the loss does not impair the sovereignty 
of his reason or the unity of his intelligence. The windows 
through which we look out upon the material world may be 
darkened, bigt the memory and the imagination are busy within, 
and the scenes which delighted our youth still pass before us 
in rapid and perpetual succession. Sleep relaxes the strained 
muscles, gives repose to the tired limbs, and shuts the wearied 
sense, the actual and material world to our apprehension ceas- 
ing to exist ; but the mind, the man, claims no rest from his ap- 
propriate toil, but pursues his task in the world of dreams* All 
the proper and exclusive functions of the soul are then dis- 
i^arged as readily and continuously as in our waking hours. 
Reason and recollection, judgment, fancy, the desires and the 
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«£fectioii8, still exercise their office ; and the will, thongh it has 
lost control for a time of its actual serrants through their fa- 
tigue, stiU governs an ideal kingdom, and ^urs its £uicied min- 
isters. There is no good reason to believe, that sleep ever ex« 
tends bejond the bodj, or suspends the exercise of a single 
function of purely intellectual life. 

This view of the body as someRiing extraneous to the man, 
as alike his covering and his instrument, the house which he 
lives in, and the nicely fashioned apparatus that executes his 
will and gratifies his passions, appears to me so natural and 
obvious, that it seems difficult to account for the practical mate- 
rialism of common opinion on the subject. Even the respect 
which is paid to the remains <^ the dead, so ^ as it goes beyond 
the pleasing association which invests with a kind of sacredness 
every article or ornament once used by the loved and lost, — 
and in ordinary cases it goes much further, — seems alike irra- 
tional and unchristian. Many portions of the body may be 
removed, many of the organs become unfit for use, without im- 
pairing, in the slightest degree, the sufferer's conscious personal- 
ity and intelligence. The particles of the whole are in a state 
of constant flux and renovation, so that man changes his body 
only a little less firequently than he does his coat. 

CloBenesi of the temporary union of mind with body. -^ And 
viewed at any one moment, however close and intimate the 
union may appear, the body still seems to show its ministerial 
character, and to acknowledge in every part the sovereignty of 
one undivided and separate will. Sensation extends to every 
part of it, every fibre is instinct with life, and the dominion of 
the will is absolute and immediate over every muscle and jomt, 
as if the whole fabric and its tenant were one homogeneous . 
system. Thei mind tires not of its supremacy, and is not wea- 
ried with the number of volitions required to keep every joint 
in action, and every organ performing its proper'^function. It 
would not dele^te the control of the fingers to an inferior power, 
nor contrive mechanical or automatic means for moving the ex- 
tremities. Within its ^here, it is sole sovereign, aiki is not 
perplexed with the variety and constant succession of its duties, 

6* 
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extimding to every part of the complex structure of which it u 
the animating and directing spirit Sensation is not cumbered 
with the multitude of impressions it receives, nor is the fineness 
of perception dulled b j repeated exercise. The sharpness of its 
edge rather improves bj use, and we become more heedful of 
its lightest intimations. This improvement, however, is whollj 
of the inner sense, the f7tan'# capacity being enlarged, while the 
external organ which is his instrument — the eye, for instance 
— is often injured and sometimes destroyed by excessive or 
'unguarded use. ^'It does not appear," says Bishop Butler, 
^ that the relation of this gross body to the reflecting being is in 
any degree necessary to thinking ; to our intellectual enjoyments 
or sufferings ; nor, consequently, that the dissolution or aliena- 
tion of the former by death will be the destruction of those pros* 
ent powers which render us capable of this state of reflectuMu" 
This consideration, indeed, affords no proof , properly so called, 
that the mind is immortal ; but it rebuts the presumption, other- 
wise inevitable, that the death of the body is also the death of 
the souL These rags of mortality, in which we are dothed, 
may fall off ^m us, and be mingled with their kindred dust ; 
but this proves only that we have no further use for them, and 
and it leaves unimpiured the probability, that death, like sleep, 
may be odly the portal to a spirit land. 

I have heard of a recent case, in a town not far off, in which 
a young man, when just entering upon active life and the fuU 
duties of manhood, was attacked by the terrible disease which 
physicians call anchyhgis, or stiffening of the joints. First one 
knee refused its office ; and as this was accompanied with great 
pain,' and perhaps the nature of the complaint was mistaken, the 
leg was amputated, in the hope that the evil would stop there. 
But the disease soon passed into the other limb, stiffened the 
remaining knee, and then crept on slowly from joint to joint, 
making each inflexible as it passed, till the whole lower portion 
of the body was nearly as rigid as iron, and the muscles had no 
longer any office to perform. Gradually, then, it moved up- 
ward, leaving the vertebral column inflexible ; the arms and 
bands, which, in anticipation of its approach, had been bent into 
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« position most convenient for the sufferer, stiffened there ; the 
neck refused to turn or bead, and the bodj became ahnostas 
immovRble as if it had been carved out of the rock. Years 
passed between the first appearance of the disease and this 
awful completiiuai of its work; jeaxs elapsed 4i/2er the hapless 
patient was thus bard^ed into stone, and still he lived. Nor 
was l2us all; his eyes were attacked; the sight of one was 
wholly lost^ and the other became so exquisitely sensitive, that 
it could seldom be exposed to the light, and never but for a few 
moments at a time. And thus he remained for years,, blind, . 
immovable, prisoned in this house of stone, and echoing, we 
might suppose, the affecting exckunation of the Apostle, ^ Who 
ahall deliver me from the body of this death ? " But no word 
of impatience escaped him ; the mind was clear and vigorous, 
the temper was not soured, the affections were as strong and 
clinging as ever. His good sense, his wit, his knowledge of 
books, his iaterest in the passing topics of the day, made his 
chamber a £ivorite resort even of those who mjght not have 
been drawn thither merely by sympathy fi>r his sufferings ; for 
not infrequently^ he was still exposed to agonizing pain. But 
in the intervals of dus distress, his active mind sought and found 
employment, and numerous contributions, which this living ttatue 
dictated for a periodical work, are now in print The secret of 
his wonderful composure and gentleness may be told in two 
words, —r religious resigaatioB.* 

* It cftniaot be indelicate now to €tate, that the indiyidul here referred 
to was the late James Keimard, Jr., of Portsmoalh, ^ew Hampshire. A 
volume of selections from his writings, with a sketch of his life and char- 
flcter, ptepared by lus friend the Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, has been 
'* printed for private drcnlation." Mr. Kennard died July £8, 1847, when 
he had nearly oompleted his thirty-^seoond year. For nine yeajrs before his 
death he was nnable Co walk ; bat " he was occasionally brought down 
stairs till the summer of 1841, when he found that he could no longer bear 
removal, except that, with &e most careful preparation, and with tlie 
ntmost delicacy of touch, he was taken daily from his bed, and pla<»d for 
an hour or two in his easy chair." In November, 1844, his eyes were 
attacked, and " ihi^ residue of his life was spent with a deep shade over his 
biOb, and in a darkened jcopul" During the paroxysms ^ pain which SP- 
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What says the materialist to a case like this ? Was that 
powerless hody^ maimed, stijQTened, blind, hardly animate, — was 
ihctt the person, the many still active, inquisitive, industrious, 
generous, and affectionate? or was it only a priscm-house, in 
which ^he fettered soul was compelled to await its time of 
release ? I envy not the feelings or the intellect of him who 
could stand by the bedside of that patient sufferer, and still dis- 
believe that " there is a spirit in man, and the inspiradoQ of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding.'* 

Philosophy of the cmcfients on this subject. — We may gather 
instruction on this point even from the wise men of ancient 
times, upon whose eyes the light of direct revelation never 
dawned. The philosophical Athenian, in describing the death- 
bed of the elder Cyrus, makes the dying monarch thus address 
the children who were gathered round him: — '^For I was 
never' able, my children, to persuade myself that the soul, as 
long as it was in a mortal body, lived, but when it was removed 
from this, that it died ; neither could I befieve that the soul 
ceased to think when separated from the unthinking and sense- 
less body ; but it seemed to me most probable, that when pure 
and free from any union with the body, then it became most 
wise.'* Or take the equivalent remark, — equivalent in respect 
to the essential difference between mind and matter^ — in 
which Plato anticipates the common argument for the immate- 
riality of the thinking principle, which is founded on the con- 
stant flux and change of the material particles that make up our 
bodily organs : — ** One would rather say, that each soul wears 
out mtany bodies, especially if it should live for many years ; for 



companied this inflammation of the eyes, and which were generally about 
a week in duration^ " he waa able to speak only in the'&intest whtsper^ 
and conld hardly bear the sonnd of another voice." But his sisters and 
numerous friends were eager to serre as his readers and aioanuenses, and 
his literary pursuits were soon resumed with as much mental aetivity and 
cheerfulness as ever. His contributions, both in verse and prose, to tiie 
Knickerbocker^ a magazine published at New York, may be traced by his 
signature of "J. K. Jr."; they were frequent, up to the very mon^ m 
which he died. 
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if the bodj wastes away and is destroyed, the man yet liying^ 
while the soul always weaves anew that which is worn out, 
then it certamly follows, that the soul must have its last cover- 
ing when it perishes, and that it dies only just before that final 
vesture." 

I do not accumulate these arguments and illustrations to estab- 
lish the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, the proof of 
which, from the light of nature, has been already admitted to 
be insufficient. The essential unity of the pertan is contrasted 
with the essential comp]l;exity of'maUer only to show, that the 
body is but the house we live in, or the garment which covers 
us' for a season. But an indivisible atom is not necessarily 
indestructible, any more than it is ingcnerable. If it cannot 
•ease to exist, it must be that it exists necessarily, and, there- 
fore, it never began to exist. Hence, the argument proves the 
preexistenee, quite as strongly as it does the immortality^ of the 
soul ; and it was so understood by Plato and his followers, who 
argue from the antecedent life of man to the subsequent, or that 
which follows the night of the grave. 

The affedioTM recognize the unity and continuity of self, — 
The continuity and identity of our personal existence amidst 
the ceiaseless changes and renovations, the growth, progress, and 
decay, of the material structure which we inhabit, form the basis 
of the relations in which we stand to i^ other beings. The 
affections and the duties of life are equally founded upon this 
unity of personality ; this alone makes us responsible both to 
human and Divine law. " Petion^ says Locke, " is a forensic 
term, appropriating actions and their merit, and so belongs only 
to intelligent agents, capable of a law, and of happiness and 
misery. This personality extends itself beyond present exist- 
ence to what is past by consciousness, whereby it becomes con- 
cerned and accountable, and owns and imputes to itself past 
actions upon the same ground, and for the same reason, that it 
does the present And, therefore, whatever past actions it can- 
not reconcile or appropriate to itself, it can no more be con- 
cerned in than if they had never been done." 

Our social feelings, also, regard this sameness of person, or 
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sel^ behind the numerous and important changes which oar out- 
ward frames exhibit. The body wastes, the skin shrivels, the 
joints and muscles languidly perform their office, and Uie hair 
becomes thin and gray. Not a line is preserved, in that bent 
and decrepit form, of the fresh and elastic vigor oi youth, of the 
quid^ eye, ready hand, and ruddy lineaments of childhood and 
maturer years. The features luid general aspect of the subject 
have wholly changed, and the artist must begin the portrait 
anew. Time has left no indistinct traces of his work, also, on 
the character and intellect Enthusiasm is checked, impulse 
has given way to reflection, appetite is cooled, and the enjoy- 
ments of boisterous youth and strenuous manhood pall upon the 
dulled and satiated sense. But the eye of affection still discerns 
the same person beneath the altered aspect, and the father, 
brother, son, or friend is loved and cherished stilL Instinc- 
tively, in the ^wth of that affection, has the real being, the man^ 
been separated from his accidents^ from his whole environment 
of outward circumstances, including those of form and feature, 
no less than of social position and the world's contumely or re- 
spect If the feeling be true, the object of it is one and indi- 
visible, and knows no change. Thus, in our friends as well as 
in ourselves, in our observation and judgment of others, as much 
as in the depths of our own consciousness, do we involuntarily 
separate the transient from the permanent, acknowledge inherent 
and essential oneness in the midst of complexity and transmu- 
tation, and under the fading vesture of time, a garment laid in 
shifUng colors, discern the inflexible features of eternity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE IDBA OF CAUSE, JLND THB NATUBB OF CAUSATION. 

Suimmarfi ff ike Uut ckapier. — I have spoken of the origin 
and natdre of our idea of personaiitj, or rather of oar knowledge 
oiselfy and vindicated that knowledge from the metaphysical ob- 
jections and cavils that have been brought agaiast it bj abstract 
reasonuqg. The ol^ect was, to establish a distinction, not merely 
between material and intellectual pkenamenoj which no one can 
affect to question, but between the miitance of mind or person 
and material substance, and thus to show that the difference be- 
tween them is essentialj instead of fhenommal; — or, in other 
words, that this difference does not depend merelj on the dis- 
similarity of their outward manifestations. I wished to prove, 
that we have no idea whatever oi material substance, except by 
abstraction, and no proof of its existence, except by inference 
from its quahties or attributes, of which alone we have any im- 
mediate knowledge. But per$<maUty manifests itself externally, 
not hy quaUdeSy but hf actume ; and these occur, not stmmkane^ 
ousl^f but in succeesion ; while 9eif^ and the perception of self, 
or consciousness, being cantinuauSy we know it in the intervals 
of thought or action, and consequently our knowledge of it is 
direct y and not merely an inference. We know, also, that jMTKwt 
is absolutely simple and indivisible, and is thus distinguishable 
from its present house of flesh, or bodily covering, which, like 
all other matter, is essentially complex and infinitely divisible, 
and which, in £act, is going through a constant process of waste 
and restoration, the man alone remaining unchanged. This 
conclusion, far from being metaphysical in character, is a fact 
of universal and continuous observation, and as such is inwoven 
with our principles of conduct ; it supports the idea of responsi- 
bility, and forms the basis <^ the social affections. 

The idea andtkekuo ofoamaHan. — The fact wUeh we have 
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thus attempted to establish is one of the first class, as it relates 
to things which exist ; a consideration of the second class, or of 
events which take place, brings us to the idea of cause, or the 
beginning of existence. The inqui^ into the origin and nature 
of this idea is a fundamental one, as in the former case ; for on 
its issue depends every reasonable anticipation of future events, 
and all real knowledge of those which have passed. The exact 
sciences relate exdusivelj to present existences ; the mathema- 
tician studies the laws of number and <^ sp^e, both of which 
are applicable to simultaneous phenomena. Events are suC" 
cessive phenomena ; and the study of them carries us both into 
the past and the future, and depends in almost every case upon 
our' notion of catise. 

The law of causation may be stated thus : — Every event which 
takes place has a cause. This law is not applicable to things 
which exist, and much confusion and unsound reasoning have 
arisen from the attempt to extend it tP them. I cannot infer 
merely from the present existence of a stone, a plant, or an ani^ 
mal, that it must have had a cause ; for all I know, it may have 
existed for ever. But if already aware of the fact, that at some 
definite epoch it hegan to exist, that time was when it was not, 
then I say, vAik absolute certainty, that that beginning of its 
existence must have been caused by something foreign to itself; 
or, more loosely speaking, that the tiling itself must have had a 
cause. If all things in the universe were motionless and un- 
changeable, if no event whatever broke the dread uniformity and 
monotony of time, though all objects should remain precisely as 
they are at this moment, there would be no foundation for rea- 
soning from effect to cause. The presence of a world would not 
enable us to prove the existence of its Creator. But the instant 
a cAan^e occurs, as soon as a sound is heard, or a leaf falls, or 
only quiv.ers on its bough, we declare without hesitation, that 
some power or agency is at work ; that the event must have had 
a cause. It may be a recondite one ; the ingenuity of man may 
have been engaged ever since the foundation of the world in a 
vain attempt to discover it; still we say with perfect confidence, 
that it must have existed; there must have been 9^ c^usp some- 
where. 
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Effieieni eaumticn dktinffuiihed from mere guceenion. — I 
speak now of cattsation in its absolute and literal sense, — not 
merely of an antecedent event, but of an efficient antecedent, — 
of a cause in respect to wbich, if it were completely known, we 
could tell beforehand, or prior to all ^perience, what would be 
its effect Those who are familiar with the speculations of 
philosophers upon this subject will tell me, that T am here 
adopting the metapk^cal notion of cause ; I admit it, but I say 
that it is also the popular notion, the ordinctry signifiecmee of a 
very common word, — that people generally never think of at- 
taching any other idea to it, and never find any difficulty in 
distinguishing the succession of cause and effect, properly so 
called, from an ordinary sequence, or from the accidental simul- 
taneousness of two otherwise unconnecte.d events. The falling 
of the spark, they say, is the cause of the explosion, meaning 
thereby the efficient cause ; and they distinguish this case very 
clearly from that of two clocks striking the hour in immediate 
succession, never supposing, in this latter instance, that the one 
operates on the other, and obliges it to strike, though they may 
have kept exact time with each other for many years. ^ Causa 
autem ea est, quae id efficit, cujus est causa, Non sic causa in- 
teUigi debet, ut, quod cuique antecedat, id ei causa sit, sed quod 
cuique efficienter antecedat/* This fact, that the- popular accep- 
tation of the word cause is also its strict and scientific meaning, 
it is important to remember, as will be seen hereafter. 

True causes cannot be discovered in th€ world of matter, — 
Now, in ordinary physical inquiry, in the world of matter, are 
we able to perceive and recognize such causes ? Admitting, as 
every rational being must do, that every event, change, or be- 
ginning of existence must have an efficient cause, can we dis- 
cover this cause, and show beforehand that it must produce this 
particular event, and no other, and why it produces it ? The 
answer may appear startling to some, but there is no doubt of 
its correctness. K there is any one conclusion at which both 
physical and metaphysical inquirers, afler a long dispute, have 
at last arrived w4th almost complete accord, it is this : — that we 
are not able to discern the real cause of any event or change in 
. 7 
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die outward universe, and that the seaieh after such causes is 
hopeless ; — in the aiUward universe, or world of matter, I say, 
because the case of mind must be considered afterwards. \Ve 
do not know, that the falling of the spark was the cause of the 
explosion of the powder f most probably, it was not We do 
not know, that the man's taking poison was the cause of his 
death ; most hkel7,Jit was not This statement is not meant to 
be paradoxical, but simply explicit and dear ; I hope to prove 
satisfactorily that it is well founded. 

Observe, then, that all which we discern, in any case, is the 
events themselves^ and not the connection between those events. 
I see the filing of the spark ; I see and hear the explosion 
which immediately follows. I have sensible evidence only of 
this, — that two events happened simultaneously and in rapid 
succession. Recollecting other instances, or learning them from 
the testimony of others, I may have reason to believe, that 
these two events have always taken place together, or that the 
one has never occurred without being immediately followed by 
the other. Believing, also, that the course of nature is uniform, 
it seems very probable, that this succession will always take 
place in future. I perceive nothing but the events; I know 
that they are simultaneous, or nearly so ; and this is all that I 
know. I do not see any necessary connection between them ; 
and if I hastily infer, that there must be such a connection* 
because the two always happen in close, succession, the case of 
the two clocks reminds me that invariable antecedence and con- 
sequence do not prove any connection whatever. Oatue implies 
power or forccy which is never directly perceived ; but we infer 
that it exists, because the event happens, or the effect is pro- 
duced. 

It is often loosely said, that one event is the cause of another, 
when the two are, in fact, separated by quite a bug succession 
of intermediate causes. Thus, it is said, that the stroke of the 
hammer on the bell is the cause of the sound which we hear ; 
strictly speaking, however, this stroke only precedes an agita- 
tion of the particles of which the bell is composed ; this agita- 
tion is said to cause a vibration in the elastic medium, the 
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air, which extends to our ears; this vibration seems to pro- 
duce a change, in the auditory nerve ; which is followed, prob- 
ably, by some affection of a part, or of the whole mass, of the 
brain ; and then comes, at last, our sensation of sound. In this 
final sequence, which involves the connection between mind and 
matter, we are ready to admit, that we know only the fact, that 
the affection of the brain is followed by a sensation, and do not 
know the cause of this fact, or the reason why it is thus fol- 
lowed. We are led to make this admission, because our power 
of detecting intermediate sequences stops here; we cannot 
point out any links of connection between the effect on the brain 
and the sensation, as we did between the stroke of the hammer 
and the agitation of the nerve. The former sequence, then, is 
admitted to be an ultimate fact, or, what is the same thing, we 
say that the cause of it is inexplicable. Yet it is certain that 
we ought to make the same admission as to all the other se- 
quences, each one of which, taken by itself, is an ultimate £act^ 
and equally inexplicable. Why should a blow from a hammer 
. be diffused over a considerable surface, so^ as to throw all the 
particles of a large bell, made of solid metal, into agitation ? We 
do not know. But this is one instance out of a large class of 
similar ones ; we are aecuttomed to perceive concussion followed 
by agitation of the parts of the two bodies which strike together, 
and this &miliarity of the fact makes it seem less inexplicable ; 
it is not wonderful or strange, because we know a vast number 
of similar cases, and, therefore, we suppose it is not difficult to 
be understood. In truth, we know nothing about it, except that 
one event is invariably followed by the other ; and this knowl- 
edge of constant succession, as we have seen, is very differ- 
ent indeed from a perception of the efficient cause. 

How ihepkyncal inquirer is said to discover causes, — What 
is meant, then, when we speak of the success of the physical 
inquirer, — the chemist, the meteorologist, or the mechanist, for 
instance, -r- in pointing out the caiLses of material phenomena ? 
We mean, that he has succeeded in detecting some of these 
intermediate sequences^ and in showing, that they are of ihe 
same character with a class of other well-kno¥m facts, all of 
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which are supposed to have a common causey though yre hav^ 
never thought of asking what that cause is. A phenomenon, 
which formerly appeared to be anomalous, or the only specimen 
of its class, is in this manner reduced to the same rank or class 
with a great number of familiar events. The discovery, then, 
consists in finding out the proper classification of thefactj not in 
CLScertaimng its cause. And, further, when we have a great 
number of phenomena, so similar in character that it is reason- 
able to believe .they are all produced by one cause, though we 
know not what that cause is, yet we give a name to it And 
afterwards, should any fact, apparently anomalous, or of a dif- 
ferent order, be reduced to this class^ then the name becomes 
applicable to this fact also, and we say, in ordinary parlance, 
that the cause of it is discovered. Let me illustrate this a little 
further. 

Gravity is a law, but not an efficient cause. — When Newton 
discovered that the planets circle round the sun in the same 
manner in which a stone thrown by the hand describes a curve 
before reaching the Qarth, he may be said to have explained the 
former phenomenon, by bringing it into the same class with cer- 
tain results which have long been familiar to us. But the 
explanation was only relative, not absolute. The latter phe- 
nomenon is, in reality, no more explicable than the former ; he 
did not pretend to know the cause of the stone's falling to the 
ground, any more than of the revolution of the planets. It was 
something to be able to arrange these apparently heterogeneous 
results in the same class, and gramty was a convenient name to 
apply to the whole. But the supposition that gravity was an 
occult cause, inherent in matter, Newton earnestly repelled, 
declaring that it was inconceivable, and that the motions " must 
be caused by an agent, acting constantly according to certain 
laws." — So Franklin showed, that a thundercloud and the 
charged conductor of an electrical machine. manifested the same 
phenomena, and might, therefore, be classed together ; sparks 
were obtained from both ; Leyden jars were charged from them ; 
light bodies were attracted and repelled, in the same way, by 
both; — so that it was reasonable to believe, that the same 
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agency, whatever it might he, was acting in both cases. What 
this agency was, he did not even guess. The cause of electric 
action, whether in the excited cloud or in the excited tube, was 
just as obscure as ever. — Once more ; chemists obsenred, that 
different substances, when brought into close contact, sometimes 
remained distinct, and sometimes united with each other, in 
imrious, but regular, proportions ; and these capacities, of coal- 
escing with one class of bodies, and of remaining unaffected by 
another, are called chemical " affinities." This is a convenient 
generalization, and has properly received a specific name; 
though the common appellation throws no light on the cawte of 
the phenomenon, which remains an impenetrable secret. To 
say, that a certain action is caused by the operation of chemical 
affinities, is only to arrange it with a large class of other ob- 
served appearances, equally obscure as to their origin and essen- 
tial character, but agreeing so far as to render it probable that 
one cause, could it ever be discovered, would be found common 
to them all. 

Farther discoveries would not reveal true causes, — Now let us 
go a step further, and suppose, that the progress of discovery 
has made known certain facts lying behind the phenomena in 
question, to which they may all be referred. Let us suppose, 
that all bodies which gravitate towards each other, are found to 
be embosomed in a subtile, ambient fluid, which connects them, 
as it were, into one system; that the positive and negative 
states of electricity are resolvable into the presence of two 
fluids, standing in certain relations to each other ; and that sub- 
stances show chemical affinity for each other only when they 
are in opposite electrical conditions. Still, we have only 
advanced a step in the generalization, and the real, efficient 
cause of the appearances is still hidden from us by an impene- 
trable veil. Gravitation is now referred to the communication 
of ipotion by impulse ; electricity, to the combination and sep- 
aration of different fluids ; affinity, to the attraction or repulsion 
of these fluids. The latter classes of phenomena are more gen- 
eral, but not a whit more explicable, than the former. We have 
now fewer causes to seek for, but not one of these few has been 

7* 
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discovered. When we have resolved electricity, or gravitation, 
into the presence of an elastic medium, it is a mere figure of 
sjMech, to say that we have discovered the cafue of the electric 
phenomena, or of gravity. That is just as far off as ever. 

RekUive disHnguished from absolute knowledge. — One is often 
amused with the tendency of the special students of a particular 
science, to exaggerate the importance and precision of the les- 
sons which it teaches, or of improvements which have recently 
been made in its theory. The geologist, for instance, informs us 
that the date of certain great changes which have taken place 
in the earth's crust, is fully and clearly ascertained ; though he 
knows only, that the acts of disruption and upheaving were sub- 
sequent to the deposition of the rocks in strata, or that the Silu- 
rian formation is older than the chalk. But if asked how old 
the chalk is, he can only say, that it is younger than the Silu- 
rian ; and to the question, when the rodcs were deposited, his 
answer is. Before they were upheaved. We know not the 
dates of either of these events, or how long the intervals were 
that separated them, even by approximation, or within millions 
of years. Obviously, then, our knowledge of them is not abso- 
sjute, but relative. 

^The case is precisely similar with the discoveries of science 
respecting tne causes of material phenomena. The astronomer 
tells us, that the cause of the planets revolving in elliptical or- 
bits is prohaUy the same as that which brings a stone to the 
ground : but if asked why the stone &lls, his answer must be^ 
Probably from the same force which carries our earth round 
the sun. Observe, now, the errors that ^ise from the use of 
language, and the £icility with which toordg are often imposed 
upon us in the place of knowledge. To this unknown cause, 
which is only conjectured to be the same in the two cases, the 
name of gravity is applied ; and then, to either of tlie questions 
that I have propounded, the man of science wisely answers, that 
gravity is the cause of the phenomenon ; and by most persons 
this answer is held to be sufficient, as it seems to offer a known 
and adequate cause. But it is not so ; gramty is only the mode 
in which the machine works, — i(^t the cause of that motion. If 
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asked bj a cfaild^ v/hj the hands of a clock move so steadily and 
uniformlj round its face, it would not be very satisfisustory to 
reply, that reguhxrit^ is the cause of the moti<Mi ; to give the lit- 
tle inquirer any real light upon the subje<^ we must open the 
case, show the internal machinery, and trace back the compli- 
cated action to the descent of a weight Just so we can observe 
the regularity with which the hands move over the great dial- 
plate of nature, which marks out time £»r us in the heavens ; 
and we may call that regularity gritvitaUon, if we please ; but 
human beings are like children, who are not permitted to open 
the cbck-ca^.* 

* What are general hm, or law8 of nature, as thej are generally termed ? 
Few phrases are more freqnentlj and glibly used than these, jet in the 
minds of most persons, they have but a vague and uncertain signification. 
It is worth while, then, to attempt to gain some clear and precise notions 
respecting them. 

A law of nature is nothing more than a general fact, or radier a general 
staiement, comprehending tinder it many titnilar individual Jacts. A law is the 
result of a daiujicaiion, and individual things are classed together on ac- 
count of some similarity or uniformity that has been diaoovered between 
them. 

1. Objects that eodst are classed together on account of their resemblance 
to each other. Such classification may consist of several successive steps, 
and is the proper work of Natural History. Thus, all objects whatsoever 
are divided into three great kingdoms, the Animal, the Vegetable, and the 
Mineral. The Animal kingdom is subdivided into four classes, Verte- 
brates, Molluscs, Articulates, and Radiates or Zoophites. The General Fact, 
that ail the animals so classed possess the organ or property, which is die 
characteristic of the class, is called a Law qf Nature, It is a Law of Na- 
ture, for instance, that all Vertebrates have a spinal cord and a'-skull in- 
closing the brain. Another Law of Nature is, that every animal is pro- 
duced from an egg. 

2. Events that take place, also, are classed together on account of their 
uniformity. Thus, it is a General Fact, or Law of Nature, that pressure 
on a fluid is propagated equally in all directions, and that a heavy body, 
if unsupported, falls to the earth. Many of these General Facts are so 
familiar, that we never think of formally enunciating them ; " no science," 
says J. S. Mill, " was needed to teach men that food nourishes, that water 
drowns, or quenches thirst, that the sun gives light and heat, that bodies 
ftiU to the ground." These laws, also, are not necessary truths, but are 
founded on mere induction, — often on a not very extensive one. A 
newly discovered metal, being found, by a single experiment, to be fusible 
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Uhtfonniiif of the effects does not always indicate a eommom 
cause. — I have said, that the unknown cause is only car^eetwred 
to be the same in the two cases ; this is an impcnlant further 
limitation of our knowledge of the subject, and naturally leadB 
us to ask, how trustworthy are the grounds of this conjecture. 
If an observer from another planet, utterly ignorant of the ac« 
tions, and the reasons of action, of men like ourselves, were to 
survey, from a distance, the evolutions of large bodies of troops 
on a parade-ground or a battle-field, he could not fail to be 
struck by the precision and uni£[>rmity of their movements, the 
preservation of the ranks and files in right lines, aAd the simul- 
taneous changes in the position and direction of their arms. If 
he were to inquire, upon the principles of human science, into 
the cause of these regular and parallel motions, he would prob- 

at a certain temperature, it is at once declared to be a Haw of Nature, that 
it does melt, always has melted, and always will melt, at the ascertained 
degree of heat. It is certainly possible, though not probable, that another 
piece of the metal may bo discovered which will not melt at this tempera- 
ture. A particular event, comprehended under the statement of a Law, 
is not properly said to be be caused by the Law, but only to be a case, or in- 
stance, happening under the Law. A cow does not suckle its calf because it 
is called a Mammifer, but it is called a Mammifer because it suckles its 
calf. So, it is not a law of Hydrostatics, which causes water to remain at 
the same level in the two arms of a bent tube ; but the iiEbct, that the water 
stands at this level, is ranked among many other fiicts, which are compre- 
hended under the general statement, caUed a Law, of Hydrostatics. Grav- 
itation does not make the stone fall, but the particular fact, that this stone 
fell, is comprehended under the Creneral Fact, or Law, of Gravitation. In 
like manner. Gravitation does not make the earth revolve in an elliptical 
orbit round the sun ; but the fact that the earth revolves in this manner, 
is ranked with tlie falling of a stone, and with many other £stct8 of a nm- 
lar character, under the general statement, or Law, of Gravitation. 
' Hence it is abundantly evident, to adopt Mr. MilFs language, that " the 
expression. Laws of Nature, means nothing but the uniformities which ex- 
ist among natural phenomena, when reduced to their simplest expression." 
The Laws of Nature do not account for, or expkUn, the phenomena of nature ; 
they only describe them. Descnption and classification are the sol^ em 
ployments of Physical science. 

To account for, or explain, the operations of nature, we must have re- 
course to Metaphysics — to something after, or above, nature. We murt 
ascend to the notion of Cause, 
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ably attribute it to the action of somo oim fbroo, inexplicable to 
him, Mtuated at the centre of the field, and operating oni- 
isnolj on everj rank, and on every individual in the ranks ; 
and he would proceed to lay down the law^ of its operation, — 
that is, to note the order of the marches and countermarches, 
and to make out the whole the<Hry of these complicated evolu- 
tions. Bo long as discipline continued, his theory, doubtless, 
would be a very satisfactory one. But if he waited till the 
order of review or battle was brdien up for the night, he would 
see, to his astonishment, the soldiers scattering in all directions, 
and a universal hubbub following that scene of order and 
method. He would perceive that there was nothing mechan- 
iecd in the whole matter, but that each soldier had a distinct 
principle of action, a separate will and a separate power of mo- 
tion ; and ahhoogh, for some unknown -reason, all had deter- 
mined to act in concert for a time, preserving their ranks and 
mocfaanically imitating each other, still, for each movement of 
each individual, there was an independent volition and a dis- 
tinct personal cause. It is not necessary for me to apply the 
illustration ; substitute weighty, bodies, or masses of matter, for 
soldiers and companies of soldiers, and you have in this theory 
the exact counterpart of the scientific man's theory of the uni- 
verse, as it is commonly understood I do not yet say that the 
^eory is fake, especially if it be rightly interpreted ; I am only 
showing what is the nature of the evidence which entitles us to 
attribute all similar phenomena to the operation of a single 
cause, when we know not, and never can know, the nature of 
that cause. 

But I have gone far enough, perhaps, to vindicate the asser- 
tion with which I began, — that we are not able to discern the 
real or efficient cause of any event or change in the outward 
universe. This inability is now admitted, so far as I know, by 
every scientific writer of any reputation, either in physics or 
metaphysics, excepting Dr. Whewdil, whose anticipations of the 
triumphs of science are rather more glowing than profound. I 
borrow a dear statement of the truth on this subject from Mr. 
WH, as a single authority will be enough. 
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** What is called exjplmmng one Ihw of nature by another," he 
observes, ^ is bat suhstUuting one mygiery for cmother, and does 
nothing to render the general course of nature other than mys- 
terious ; we can no more assign a why for the more extensive 
laws than for the partial ones. The explanation may substitute 
a mystery which has become familiar, and has grown to seem not 
mysterious, for one which is still strange. And this is the 
meaning of explanation in common parlance. But the process 
with which we are here concerned Often does the very conlrary ; 
it resolves a phenomenon with which we are familiar, into one 
of which we previously knew little or nothing ; as when the 
common fact of the fall of heavy bodies is resolved into a ten- 
dency of all particles of matter towards one another. It mmBt 
be kept constantly in view, therefore, that when philosc^hers 
speak of explaining any of the phenomena of nature, they al- 
ways mean, pointing out some, fiot more ficuniliar, bat merely 
some more general, phenomenon, of which it is a partial exem- 
plification, or some laws of causation which produce it by dieir 
joint or successive action, and frtm which, therefore, its con- 
ditions may be determined deductively." 

Haw physical science is usefuL — Lest some should think that 
this doctrine tends to discredit physical science, by pointii^ out 
the narrowness of its scope, and the hopelessness of all attempts 
to go beyond it, let me observe, that the field of research is not 
at all diminished, but the objects in it are called by their right 
names, and made to appear in their true character. These 
sequences of phenomena, or invariable eanjtmetions of events^ 
which were improperly supposed to be related to each other as 
cause and eflfoct^ are still, when stripped of this supposititious 
relation, important objects of study ^ and the discovery ofneiw ones 
wiU affect the calculations and conduct of men just as much as 
ever. To return to the examples first given, we do not know 
that the sparic was the cause of the explosion, or that taking 
poison produced death ; but we do know, that the two events 
are always united, that one is the invariable consequent of the 
other, and this is enough to direct us in action. Experience 
loses none of its value as a trustworthy guide of Ufe, though it 
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18 deprired of some of its factitioDS importanoe as a $ource of 
knowledge. The discoverj of inyariable seqaenoes, of regalarit3r 
in the succession of events, is the true aim of physical science. 
To distingaish accidental, and therefore infrequent, conjunctions 
from such as are constant, to separate the casual proximitj in 
time of two events, from their permanent relation to each other 
as antecedent and consequent, is the only object of the inquirer. 
An eclipse of the son may be foUowed by a pestilence; a 
troubled dream may very soon be succeeded by some great 
domestic misfortune. But a brief experience of eclipses and of 
dreams will satisfy us, that there is no permanent relation be- 
tween these two events, nothing but » fortuitous conjunction of 
them. On the other hand, the application of beat is always fol- 
lowed by the boiling of the water, and the sensation of coldness 
never fails to result, if the warm hand be placed upon ice. 
PermanefU sequences are thus dtstinyuished from casual ones; 
but of the true relations of the two events to each other, of the 
reason or cause oi their proximity, we are just as ignorant in 
the latter case as in the former. Previously to all experience, 
we have no more reason for supposing that powdered sugar 
will dissolve in water, and powdered marble will not, than for 
believing that an eclipse of the sun will be followed by an earth- 
quake. ^ Causis atUem effictentibus qwnnque rem cognitis, posse 
denique setri, quidjttturum esset.** 

To distinguish invariable sequences from necessary connec- 
tions^ Dngald Stewart and others have proposed to call the 
former ^physical causes,' and the latter ' efficient causes.' This 
nomenclature is good enough in one respect, as the former are 
the only objects of physical inquiry ; but it is faulty, in so far 
as it connects the idea of cause in any manner whatever with 
such relations. ' Physical causes,* as they are termed, are only 
the constant forerunners and signs of certain natural events ; 
the word cause is almost universidly understood to mean nothing 
but efficient cause. 

ffow invariable sequenees are distinguished from accidental 
ones. — To show both the importance and the difiGiculty of dis- 
tinguishing invariable sequences from accidental and unessential 
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conjunctions, I borrow an illustration from Mr. Stewart " Let 
us suppose that a savage, who, in a particular instance, had 
found himself relieved of some bodily indisposition by a draught 
of cold water, is a second time afflicted with a similar disorder, 
and is desirous to repeat the same remedy. With the limited 
degree of experience which we have supposed him to possess, it 
would be impossible for the acutest philosopher in his situation 
to determine, whether tiie cure was owing to the water which 
was drunk, to the cup in which it was contained, to the fountain 
from which it was taken, to the particular day of the month, or 
to the particular age of the moon. In order, therefore, to in- 
sure the success of the remedy, he will very naturally, and very 
wisely, copy, as far as he can recollect, every circumstance 
which accompanied the first application of it. He will make 
use of the same cup, draw the water from the same fountain, 
hold his body in the same posture, and turn his face in the same 
direction ; and thus all the accidental circumstances in which 
the first experiment was made, will come to be associated 
equally in his mind with the effect produced." 

The man of science, Mr. Stewart might have added, will re- 
peat the experiment a number of times, leaving out at each trial 
one of the attendant circumstances, till he falls upon one, after 
the omission of which the desired result no longer follows. He 
is then popularly said to have found out the cattse of the cure ; 
but his reason for believing in the efficacy of this one antecedent, 
in its necessary connection with the result, is precisely the same 
that the savage had for believing in the necessity of all .the at- 
tendant circumstances ; — namely, that the application wax made, 
and the cure followed* And were he to repeat the experiment 
a thousand times, he could ham no more than this, — the inva- 
riable attendance of one event upon the other. Why the cure 
takes place, he knows not. Lest I should be accused of taking 
an extreme case from so imperfect a science as medicine, let me 
say, that the power of water to slake one's thirst is ascertained 
in precisely the same manner. After the draught, we feel no 
longer thirsty ; and i\m succession of the one event to the other 
is all that we know about it. 
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Ths iktonf whkh dmnim thai we have anj^ idea of an ejfieimt 
eauu. — I pus now to a oonsidenilioD of an enor in the theory 
of caaflatkm of preciselj the opposite character to that whidi 
has thus &r occai»ed our atten^on. So evident does it appear 
to some philosophers, that we never discern any efficient causes 
in nature, that thej deny our having any knowledge of them, or 
<my emieepHon <pf their exiitence. The word camej they say, 
whether it be called efficient or not, meane nothing but invariable 
antecedence. The idea of efficiency, of power, of energy, is a 
mere figment of the brain ; it denotes nothing but constancy of 
succession. Dr. Brown's words are, — '^We give the name 
{caMsel to that which hoe always been followed by a certain 
event, i$ followed by a certain event, and, according to our be- 
lief, wiU continue to he followed by that event, as its immediate 
consequent; and causation, power, or any other synonymous 
words which we may use, express nothing more than this per- 
manent relation of that which has preceded to that which has 
followed.'' So well satisfied was he of the truth of this doctrine, 
that he said his elaborate argument in favor of it appeared to 
him very much like an attempt to prove the correctness of the 
multiplication-table. Hume and Brown are followed in this re- 
spect by Mr. Mill, who denies that we have any notion whatever 
of pcwer^ OTforce, apart from the substances or events in which 
they are supposed to inhere; he says, '' there is nothing in 
causation but invariable, certain, and unconditional sequence;'' 
and that ^ reason repudiates," though the imagination may re- 
tain, the idea ^ of some more intimate connection, of some pe- 
culiar tie, or mysterious constraint exercised by the antecedent 
over the consequent" He even denies the universality and 
necessity of the law of causation, — or, as he understands it, 
the law of invariable antecedence, — saying, that although, in 
this world of ours, every event is preceded by some other event, 
the two forming a constant sequence, yet, for aught we know, 
** in some one, for instance, of the many firmaments into which 
sidereal astronomy now divides the universe, events may suc- 
ceed one another at random, without any fixed law." 

ChnfiUaiion of this theory. — Against skepticism so exfanmir 
8 
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igmA to mm, it is onlj neoesssry to addii«B tlM firal vf yMMk I 
Teminded jou at the befpisiiiig of this tfaairtory.-^ that ih« 
j^palalr Bignificance of the word ctntiv u the seiafclte end 
netiqphTBical meaning of it^ the jidfea being that oi tffigkmt eftoM^ 
and not merely of a ooastant fureraiuittt or ng^ of inj eveat^ 
I appeal to the consdoiuness of everj .one m\» heatn vm^ ii^ l^ 
tiie^rclatioo of cause and efeet, he does not uadentand » fixad 
and essential relation^ — one perfectljdMtmctfxoni&atef Inere 
suocessioa^ -^ the former eTent b^g neeessarilj fcdlowed \fj the 
htteTyand the existenoe of the latter being ineonoeivaUe eaci»pt 
as both preceded^d pfodoeed bj its antecedents When joa 
wfy that the fidling of a spark caused the explosion^ you mean 
something Tery different from the mere proximity of two sue* 
eessiTe strokes npon a belL The idea ^pmnr, wtjbtfce^m per- 
fectly clear and distinct in yonr mind ; I ask not now how it 
came there, — whether it be legitimately acquired^ or a mere 
figment of the hnaginatieii -, bat it la tasoBf — >as distinguish* 
able from aU yoar other notions as the idea of umty;, or of $elf, 
^ What convinces me/' says Dr. Beid, ** that I have an idea of 
power iBj that I am consdoos tiiat I know what I snean by that 
word^ imd, while I hare this conseioosness, I disdaia .equally to 
hear arguments for or agaiost lay baring smdi an idea." As 
the idea is not complex, it eamiot be anafyeed, and is tkefe&fe 
indefinable ; but in tiiis respect^ it is mfy on the same Ibodng 
lvi& aH other simple conceptiomL 

Parmdoxieal restdt ef the rnqmff* — Observe, now, te what 
point the discussion has brought us ; — to the ack&owkdgaMnt 
that the idea ef power, ot efficient cause, is one of the ^mpbit 
md meeifamUiar cdnoeptloiis ef the boman ndnd i yet that we 
ean find no rmHty oofreepending to it in the outwafd imiverse. 
Every change, every phenomenon, which begiae to exists ai«se 
have an eflksient cause % we can no more question this p(tdpos»> 
tloa than we can deny the a^oms <tf the geometer. Bat the 
desest obsenration, the most refined analyns, nowhere diseoteni^ 
eu^ a eauee in the external W(Mid; it detects nothing, It never 
can detect any things bat invariable anteeedence/-^a felaAm 
iMrit difibie jfoii that efeaose as widely as the ideit eTpMeo^ 
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•r BeB^ difibn from that of material snbttanoe. Wbenoe came 
tti« idea, then ? Why do we suppose the ezktenoe of saeh a 
caQSOy or attribute to it everj outward phenomenon, when it is 
nowhere diseorerable ? This is the problem which we most 
BOW midertake to solve. 

Origin of Ms idea of ecaue. — Two answers are possible to 
this inqttirj. One is, Aat the idea of cause is a conception of 
pure reason / an original and spontaneous intuition of the soul ; 
not furnished hj experience, though first developed on occasion 
of its exercise ; a part of the primitire constitution of the human 
mind ; in short, an innate idea. Those to whom this answer is 
satisfactory, of course, need go no further. The existence of 
such primitive ideas is a mere dogmatic assertion, admitted to 
be incapable of proof, and affirmed to be in no need of it, but to 
occupy a position above all argument No inquiry into their 
origin, or genesis, is possible, for they had no origin, except 
with the birth of the mind itself; no process of legitimating 
them, or establishing their objective validity, is required, as they 
constitute the grounds of reasoning about other things, and so 
cannot themselves be reasoned about. If you deny the exist- 
ence of them, you are a skeptic, or a materialist, and there is 
an end of the matter. Now, for the purposes of this inquiry, I 
do not feel concerned either to affirm or deny them. Those 
who befieve in them, as I have said, need go no Airther ; the 
conclusion to which they have come is perfectly satisfactory, 
though they have jumped to it ; and I freely concede this point, 
that the idea of cause has a better didm to be considered origi- 
nal and spontaneous than any other. If there are any innate 
ideas, this surely is one. Those who are not satisfied with this 
compendious and dogmatic method of solving the problem, may 
accompany me in a consideration of the second possible answer 
to the question proposed ; — namely, that the idea of cause has 
its origin in internal experienccj in the conscioiuness of volition 
end action. 

ITie human will is an effidenZ cause. — Our theorem is, that - 
we have the direct evidence of consciousness, arising from everjr 
-volition or voluntary act, that the human will is a cause, -^ an 
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efficient cause, not a mere antecedent, — a Umited cause, indeed, 
but supreme within its proper domain, — not always «i</^ficient 
for the end proposed, bat always 0/^ficient, or expending force 
or power, which is real, though often inadequate. Thus, if I 
will to move a limb which has been paralyzed, though the limb 
does not move, I am conscious of making an effort to move it, 
and this conscioumeM of effort is a consciousness of force ex- 
erted, oi power in action, which is necessarily causal or causative, 
though in this instance too weak, or too little, for the end pro- 
posed. By this *< effort," I do not mean the mere straining of 
the muscles, or muscular effort. I mean the strong purpose, 
the vigorous exertion of will, a purely mental effort, — which 
will be best illustrated, perhaps, by an action confined entirely 
to mind. 

Consider, then, the strong effort of the will to fix the atten- 
tion upon a particular subject of thought, when a variety of dis- 
tracting circumstances calls off the mind to other topics, — when 
grief, terror, anxiety, or anger darkens and disturbs the soul. 
The success of the attempt in such a case, the issue of the 
struggle, may be doubtful ; but we are conscious that it is a 
struggle, that power is put forth towards the end in view, and 
this power is a true cause. A man of great energy, of indom- 
itable resolution, is said truly to possess greaX force of character, 
however puny may be his bodily constitution, however meagre 
and insufficient may be the outward means at his disposal for 
the accomplishment of his object. In a successful contest with 
the passions, in resistance to temptation, there is a consciousness 
of power exerted, which no mere material exertion, no stiffen- 
ing of the sinews and summoning up the blood, can ever equal. 
Our real activity resides solely in the wilL An effort to lift the 
arm is, so to speak, an outward effort, like the attempt to rend an 
oak ; it may or may not succeed ; that depends on the material 
constitution of the nerves and musdes. But the act was really 
completed in the volition, or in putting forth conscious energy 
towards the end proposed; and this always, succeeds. The 
limbs may be palsied, the muscles may refuse to bend, and this 
tenement of clay in which we live may no longer obey our 
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wishes* or miiiister to our necessities. Bat the kingly will still 
goyems and acts within, and is still responsible for its acts at 
that dread tribunal where not the outward movements, but the 
purposes of the heart, come into judgment 

Power may he exerted^ though no outward effect foBaws. — I 
contend that, in the action of will, we have all the marks or 
tests, by which efficient causation is distinguished from mere 
antecedence. In the case of material ph^iomena, as we have 
seen, the result can be ascertained only by experience ; we learn 
only by trial that one substance is soluble, and another not, — 
that iron expands, and day contracts, in the fire. But in the 
case of mental exertion, the result to be accomplished is pre^ 
coneideredj or meditated, and is therefore known a priori^ or 
before experience ; * the volition succeeds, which is a true effort, 



* To tihifl statement, Mr. J. 8. Mill objects, ''This is merelj saying, 
that when we will a thing, we have an idea of it. But to have an idea of 
what we wish to happen, does not imj^y a prophetic knowledge that it 
will happen." 

Certainly it does not ; but a mental sequence between a volition and a 
bodily motion, is hereby distingaished from a sequence between ^100 exter- 
nal events, because, in the latter case, the antecedent gives us no idea at 
all what the consequent will be, and no assurance that there will be atug 
consequent; while, in the former case, the antecedent does inform us, 
through consciousness, and prior to experience, what the consequent will 
be, if any, and also that the volition will tend to produce this particular 
consequent, even if the effort, or the force ^f the volition, should not suf- 
fice to produce the whole of the intended result ; — just as I may be con- 
scious that I push agamst a pane of glass, though I do not push hard 
enough to break it. It is something to establish this distinction, as we 
thereby negative Mr. Mill's previous assertion, that '' our will causes our 
bodily actions in the same tense, and in no other, in which cold causes ice.'' 

Again, — though "the idea of what we wish to happen " does not imply 
a prophetic knowledge of what will happen, yet the idea of what we wSl 
(that is, the consciousness of a volition,) does imply, if not a prophetic 
knowledge of what will happen, yet an irnmediaie knowledge of something 
that doe$ happen. It is a consciousness of an action — of something done 
— of power exerted, whether the future result of that action be precisely 
what we intended or not. An act of the will is at the same moment a vo- 
lition and an action ; it is but' one state of mind considered under two di^ 
ferent relations. It is a volition, in so far as it is directed to one purpose 

8* 
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or a powa^ in aedon ; and this, i£ the power be unBidea^ k 
nece$$anfy foflowed by the effect. It was from overlooking tius 
distinction, that Hmne, Kant, and Brown, and snch metaphysi- 
cians of the present day as Bailey and Mill, hare been led t^ 
deny all knowledge of causation even in the action of mind. 
They conlbnnded Biffflciency with efieiencyj and supposed, be* 
cause the power or volition did not ahoai^ accomplish the 
object, that it did not tend towards it, or exert any effioct upon 
it But I>|Tiote Mr. Mill's langoage against himself; for when 
he is looking only to physical causes and material results^ he 
lays down this distinction with admirable dearness. 

Alluding to the direction and velocity with which a body 
moves wh^i acted upon by a certain force, he says, '^ The body 
does not only move in that manner, unless counteracted ; it 
tends to move in that manner, even when counteracted ; it still 
exerts in the original direction the same energy of movi^nent, 
as if its first impulse had been undisturbed, and produces, by 
that energy, an exactly equivalent quantity of effect This is 
true, even when the force leaves the body, as it found it, in a 
state of absolute rest ; as when we attempt to r^se a body of 
three terns' weight, with a force equal to one ton. For ii^ while 
we are applying this force, the wind, or wat^, or any other 
agent, supplies an additional force just exceeding two tons, the 
body will be raised ; thus proving, that the force we applied ex- 
erted its full effect, by neutralizing an equivalent portion of the 



or another ; it is an action, in so far as it is something done, (and Mnut/dngf 
therefore, for v^ich our corudenoe holds tu responsible,) whether the ulterior 
purpose in yiew is answered or not. Mr. Mill's ingenions periphrasis for 
a volition — "an idea of what we wish to happen " — cannot be accepted. 
Merely ** to have an idea " of a thing, is not to do that thing. I may " have 
an idea" of committing murder; but I do not thereby coiflmit murder. 
The mind is entirely passiye, when it is occupied with mere contemplation, 
or is merely entertaining ideas. But on the other hand, if I tmU to com- 
mit murder, and, as a necessary means to this end, ivill to pull the trigger 
of a pistol, then, in faro conscientiai, I am guilty of that murder, because 1 
have done something, though, from the rus^iness of the lock, the trigger 
should not move, and the life of the intended victim should thereby be 
saved. 
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ii^ii|;h^ wUoh it was iafufficieot a lto g ethe r to oyareoipe. Ab4 
i^ while we are exeiting this force of one tea vpoii tbe ot^jeo^ 
ii» » diipectioii Qtmla$rj to thst of grtTitjr, it he pot iutp a t^e 
md wo^ghedt it will he feund to hare ]o«( a Um (^ its weighty qt, 
ia other wopdsi t» press dowawarda with a force oolj equal to 
the difference irftfae two forces* 

^These faets are eori^edj indicated by the exprea»on ten- 
dm^. AH laws of causation, in oonseqaenoe of their liabilit j 
to be Qovnteracted, require to be stated in wofds afinoatiye of 
tmdeneiu onlj, and not of actual results. In those sciences of 
causation which have an accurate nomendature, there are spe- 
cial wonts, which signiiB^ a teadeocj to the particubur effect with 
which the aoienoe is cooversaati thnsy jirwanov, in Mechanics, 
is sjnoojmous with ientlsmy iQ motum, and forces are oo|; 
roasoBod upon as causing actoal inotion, bat as creeling prcs- 
aqre.*^ 

Bow language m pradse as this Is to be leoonciled with tbe 
writer's denial of the fo/^ that we have eyenanj idea of efficient 
oaiiae, is a question for Mr. Mill to answer* I have no ooocem 
wUik Jt^ esioept to nsBudk, thai the efurgjf, or power exerted, 
which is not followed bj an j actual effiect, but onlj tends to 
produce one, cannot with anj proprietj he considered as a mere 
omtBeedemt evoal^ /or U hot no CQn$eqtunL It is no fact of ob- 
servatioQ, iaasauieh as no result is perceived; and therefore it 
does no^ conflict with our doctrine, that we nowhere discern 
efficient causes in the materiaJ wodd. But tendency cannot 
evm h €»nmv€d 0/ much leas so <dearlj explained as it is bj 
Mr. MiU, exe^t m Ute tffect 0/ pmpcr in aedon^ and there- 
fojre as impljing a real cause. 

However this may be, the illustration amplj vindicates our 
kl]Owle<^ of efficient causation in the phenomena of mind, 
againsft which wi objection can he brought, except the alleged 
necessity of waiting till expefienoe infonns us whether the voU^ 
tion is effective or not, so that we jcannot saj a priori^ as we 
should do of a true cause, that it will be, it must be, effective. 
We con say this beforehand of mental activity, or will \ the 
Folition IS always effective, if not to the foil extent of actuallf 
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producing the whole result in view, at least as tending to pro 
duce it, so that it is an efficient cause. 

Haw the idea of cause is expanded into the law <ff eausaUon. 

— The difference between voluntarj and involuntarj states of 
mind, — between attention and sensation^ &r example, — is soon 
recognized. We know that power is exerted in the former case^ 
that every act is preceded by a volition, and that this volition is 
the sole and efficient cause of the act. Nay, within the proper 
domain of the wiUy it is even inconceivable to us that any event 
or change should tak6 place without the agency of the wiB ; and 
hence, as I am inclined to believe, by a natural association of 
ideas, we are led to the doctrine of universal causation, — to the 
belief that no event whatever, whether in the mind or in the 
outer universe, can take place without an efficient cause. In 
most cases, we are ignorant what that cause is, &r undoi|btedly 
the majority even of our mental states is involuntary ; we tmui 
believe and perceive, when evidence or objects are presented 
to us. These cases we are not completely aequimited with; 
strictly speaking, the efficient cause of them comes not within 
the range of our knowledge. But voluntary acts we do know 
thorou^ly ; the efficient cause of them — namely, our own wiH 

— does lie entirely within the sphere of our consciousness, and 
is known to be in immediate contact, as it were, with the effi^ct. 
Hence, association leads us to believe that every other event 
must have a cause, and that, if we had the thorough knowledge 
of it whidi we have of a voluntary act, it would be seen to pro- 
ceed from a cause ; and this cause is naturally sought for in the 
immediately antecedent event. Every action of out' lives^ every 
volition, appears in this character ; so that it is by no narrow 
and insufficient induction, but by one that is coextensive with 
our whole conscious existence, the acts which form its basis 
recurring at every instant, that we are led to the general law, 
that no phenomenon occurs without a cause. 

The tmiversal and necessary character of the law of causation, 
that " every event must have a cause,** may be accounted for in 
another way. It may be traced to our intuitive appreciation of 
the fundamental and essential distinction between matter and 
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MMfti^ — to fha first act of sdf-oonsciousness by wliich the me is 
distingiushed from the not^fne.* In that primitiye cognition, we 
are directly conscioos of the hm as essentially active, and the 
fwe-^ne as essentially inert or passive. This is the necessary 
antithesis which the thinking being establishes between himself 
and the oatward world, jast as soon as he arrives at a conscious- 
ness of either. He necessarily attributes power and activity to 
himself, for he cannot imagine, he cannot even think, himself 
deprived of /M>tr«r, or, what is the same thing, of ta^; for in our 
analysis, the two things are identical. Imagine yourself, if you 
can, deprived even of the power to will; you cannot do it 
Outward restraint is nothing ; bars and fetters cannot bind the 
soul. Paralysis is nothing ; we can yet wiU to move the limb, 
though it remains fixed. The effort may be apparently powei^ 
less as to its effect upon the limb ; but it is still an effort, and 
can always be made. You cannot cease to be conscious of a 
power to wil^ without ceasing to be conscious of yourself. 



* I here adopt aa important distinction from Mr. De Morgan, who first 
clearly stated it in his '' Formal Logic." 

** When a name is clearly understood/' he observes, " the name applies 
to every thing, in one way or the ether, [i. e. positively or negatively.] The ' 
word num has an application both to Alexander and Bucephalus-; the first 
was a man, the second was not. In the formation of.liuiguage, a great 
many names are, as to their original signification, of a purely negative 
character; thus, paraUds are only lines which do not meet ; aliens are men 
who are not Britons, (that is, in our country). If language were as copious 
and as perfect as we could imagine it to be, for every name which has a 
positive signification, we should have another which merely implies imU 
other things; thus, as we have a name for a tree, we should have another to 
signify every thing that lanota tree. As it is, we have sometimes a name 
for the positive, and none for the negative, as in tree; sometimes for the 
negative, and none for the positive, as in parallels; sometimes for both, as 
in a frequent use of person and thing" 

** Let us take a pair of contrary names, as man and not^man. It is plain 
that, between them, theg represent every iking imaginable or real, in tAe imt- 



Obviously, then, every judgment founded upon the antithesis between 
tiie me and the not-me must be a universal judgment ; for these two tenns, 
between them, comprise the universe, 
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Now, the outward world first nuunfests itself to vs as an ob» 
stade, a limitation, a resistance to be oTereome. Oor fini 
knowledge of its existeaoe is a perception of its inertiiess, or 
want of power, — its essestial passivily. We eannot cease to 
recognise this qoalitj In it, witiioot losing oonseioosBess also o£ 
that whidi renders it different from onrsehres. Every thing 
which is foreign to the pereeiving mind is percenred lo be in . 
autagonism with it ; as the one is known onlj under the oondi* 
Uoas of life and activity, the* other is reeognixed only as dead 
and motionless. Because matter is perceived, through its an^ 
tagonism with mind, to be essentially inert, we say that every 
change in its state must have a cause, or that mind, the only 
true energy, or source of power, with which* we are acquainted, 
must be acting upon it, either finom within or without • As aU 
actual and all imaginable existence must be. either identified 
with the me, that is, with mindp or considered as foreign to it, 
that is, as maUer, it must also be conceived either aa essentially 
active, or essentiaUy inert Here, then, we find a basis for the 
universcd law of causation. 

AU the phrauology of causation is harrowed from mind, — > 
This doctrine derives confirmation firom the fact, that all the 
phraseology employed in iqpeaking of the successive generalisa* 
tions of ^e sdeiice of events is borrowed from the action of 
mind. The word action itself has no real significance, except 
when applied to the doing^^ pf an intelligent agent ; we cannot 
speak of the dmng$ of matter, as we could if the word action 
were applicable to it in any other than a figurative sense. Let 
any one conceive, if he can, of any power, energy, or force in- ' 
herent in a lump of matter, — a stone, for instance, — except 
this merely negative one, that it always and necessarily remains 
in its present state, whether this be of rest or motion. Again, 
in speaking of the similarity of &cts a«d the regularity ^f se- 
qu^ices, we refer them to a law of nature, just as if they were 
sentient beings acting under the will of a sovereign. Chemical 
qffiniHee, also, are spoken of, as if material elements were united 
by fjamily ties, and manifested ch<Hce, or a&ction and aversion. 
We attribute foree^ or power, to the policies of matter, and 
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qpnk of thAir nmlniml osrflnoMt. Jiut ao^ we ti& of $$m$ m 
Qiiknriiig, and of « A«iwy or %k toond ; tfaou^ of couite, in 
Hw pnqwr significanoe of tlieae words, Ume belongs oolj to 
fionnd, and kM wiiwu to gravitating bodies. These modes of 
speech are pioper enough, if their igaiative character be kept 
in Tiew; but we 04|^t always to remember, that ^^^wuy is the 
eao^ilojTneBt of one intelligeat boiag to aet Sur another ; J^^nm 
and jm^m' are a{^>lieable only to wtS^ tfaej are duuractoristic 
of veUi*0t^ Of course, it is a violent trope to apply either of 
them to senseless matteiv 

The doeiriiu ^f immMaU dwims agency.— -An obvions etsf^ 
ollaiy from these remarks is, that all ^awwrttfaw is an exertioa 
of mimdj and is applied only by metaphor to the materiai uni- 
verse. It necessarily implies power, will, and action. It is a 
Universally admitted tnith, that an effideot cause is nowhere 
discoverable in the world without «s 3 we know what it is only 
from conscioasness, and all o«r langoage respecting it is bor* 
rowed from mental phenomena. This doctrine places the ma- 
terial universe before us in a new light. The whole frame- 
work oi what are called ^secondary causes" fidls to paecea^ 
The law$ ofnatmre are only a figure of speech ; the powers an4 
active inherent properties of aftaterial atoms are aiuere fictions. 
Mind alone is active ; matter is wholly passive and inert. Mind 
alone moves ; matter %$ moved. There is no such thing as what 
we usually call the '^course of nature ;** it is nothing hat the 
mU ef G9dfnf4mi9§ emiain ^ecte in a eoiukmt and tmfimm 
manner; which mode of aetion, however, being arbitrary, or 
dep^ident upon will, is as easy to be altered as to be preserved. 
Ail events, all changes, in the external world, from the least 
even unto the ^atest, are attributable directly to his will and 
power, whkh, being infinite, are. always and neoeasariiy adequate 
to the end proposed. The laws «f motion, gvavitatioa, affinity, 
and tiie IHte, are only expressions of the regularity and continu- 
ity of one infinite cause. "Kie order of nature is the effect of 
Divine wisdom ; its stability is the result c^ Divine beneficence.* 

* ^ WiUi^PO ^iMlton enomerates jwa aiticiMs «ight different thiorJiM 
tto baice fese9£[?»W by pju^osopl^ezv to cbcooimt jEbr the ongin of im 
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<< judgment of caasation/' or irresistible belief that eveiy event most fairv 
a canse. Fo«r of these are based on experience, and affirm that the ide» 
or the judgment is derived from observation ; the other foor regard thi» 
jadgm^it as an a priori cognition, — that is^ a law of thought, or a condi- 
tion of experience, 

1. The opinion that we are able to detept efficient earner ewn in the 
cutwartl vjodd, the true neacuSy or bond of union between the phenomenon 
and its cause, being exposed to observation, though it continuea t(> be the 
belief of the vulgar, ia now generally abandoned by the learned. Dr, 
WheweU is the only writer of eminence, since the days of Hume, who haa 
ventured to maintain this doctrine. We have already proved that no true 
cause has been, or ever can be, discovered in the material universe. 

S. The theory maintaiaed in thia diapter, that the idea of cause has ita 
origin in nUemal experience, in the eonsdoosnesa of volition and action. 

3. We obtain our knowledge of causation by a process of induction, just 
as we trace out other recondite laws of nature. After we have repeatedly 
observed a certain event to be immediately followed by another, and have 
never seen one without the other, we infer that there is a necessary union 
between them. When observation has brought to view a multitude of such 
instances, we generaliae the fiict into a law of nature. The objections to 
this theory are, first, that immediate succession is not causation, and sec- 
ondly, we cannot affirm that all mtist be, because some are. This doctrine 
would allow us to say, that an event as yet unobserved by us may take 
place without a cause ; which is contrary to the judgment of causation, 
that eiKry event mnut have a cause. 

4. The judgment is the result of ciist<»n and the association of ideas. 
But Hamilton answers^ " the necets% of so thinking cannot be derived 
from a custom of so thinking. The customary never reaches, never even 
approaches, to the necessary. Oh this theory, also, when the association 
is recent, the causal judgment should be weak ; and rise only gradually to 
fall force, as custom becomes inveterate. But w9 do not find that this 
judgment is feebler in the young, and stronger in the cdd." 

These are all the theories which are based on experience ; we pass to an 
enumeration of those which give an a priori origin to our idea of cause, or 
resolve it into a law of our mental constitution. 

5. The causal judgment is a primary revelation to the intellect, or an 
ultimate principle, the genesis of which does not admit of explanation. 
This opinion is adopted by Reid, Kant, Stewart, and Ckiusin, and is now 
more generally received than any other. But, entia wm swiA muttipUoanda 
pnxter necessUaiem ; we must not admit any phenomenon to be an ultimate 
fact, till all the modes of explaining it are proved to be unsound. This 
opinion, therefore, can only be admitted provisorily ; it £edls, of course, if 
what it would explain can be explained on less onerous conditions. 

6. Dr. Brown would identify our conviction of the causal dependence 
with our presumption of the constancy of nature. Bat our belief in the 
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permanency of the Iawb of nature only tiieJtfief v$ to expect that, wbnapae 
erents alwajfe have happened in immediate succesiion, one of them abot^e 
will be followed by the other ; while the caoaal judgment affinns of any one 
event, tCoogh seemingly isolated, that it must have a canse. This necessity 
to suppose a cause for every phenomenon, Dr. Brown keeps cautiously 
out of view, thus yirtually eliminating all that requires explanati'^n in the 
problem. 

7. The next theory is an endeavor to demonstrate the causal judgment 
by abstract reasoning ; in other words, to prove by argument tliat every 
event must have a cause. The attempt is vain, because our knowledge 
of causation is not involved or implied in any higher act of judgment or 
self-evident proposition, from which it can be deuced by analysis. The 
reasoning which wouM trace it to any higher principle is now universaUy 
admitted to be Inconsequent. 

8. Sir William Hamilton's own theory resolves our positive afBrmation, 
that every event must have a cause, into a mere negation, or a result of 
the incompetency of the human intellect. E mhUo nihil Jit; as we cannot 
imagine something to be created out of nothing, when a new phenomenon 
appears, we are compelled to believe that it had previously existed under 
other forms. These '' other forms," under which it previously existed, are 
the causes of the phenomenon. We object to this theory, that it seems to 
confound being with doing, or existence with causation. It does not say, 
that the cause prodmoes the effoct, but that the cause is die effect ; it boldly 
identifies the two, and thus falsifies the conditions of the problem. If we 
believe that the phenomenon must have a cause, only in order to avoid 
believing that the sum of existence is increased, then the cause and the 
phenomenon are really the same existence, and no cliange, no event, has 
taken place. Again, the causal judgment cannot be resolved into the 
maxim e nihUo nihil fit, for the former is die more comprehensive of the 
two ; it would be less natural to deduce the judgment from the maxim, 
than the maxim from the judgment The inference, something cannot be 
created out of nothing, because enery thing muet have a cause, is surely more 
natural and more logical than to say, every event must have a cause, because 
something cannot be created out of nothing. Still further ; the theory shows 
only the necessity of thinking that the succession of events is continuous 
— without break before or after — each phenomenon being only a disguised 
repetition of its predecessor — and no one phenomenon either really be- 
ginning to be, or really ceasing to exist. It does not prove or explain 
(what we are still obliged to believe,) that each event is produced or 
evolved by some exertion of force — some power in action. Hamilton's 
theory, indeed, totally overlooks this notion of power, or force, though it is 
a necessary element in our idea of causation. The theory explains only 
the succession, or continuity of events. 

9 
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CHAPTER V. 



FATALISM AND FBEEWILL. 



Smnmary of the last chapter. — The question respecdng the 
origin and validitj of our idea of cause, whidi formed tlie tc^ic 
of the kst diapt<Mr, hfs been greadj obscured and perplexed, 
because it involves several distinct inquiries,%hich are too fre- 
quently confounded with each other. I endeavored to separate 
them, and to consider each one bj itself in the natural order. 
First, the popular acceptation of the word cause was observed 
to be also its strict and metaphysical meaning; as efficiency is 
universally attributed to causation, and a necessary connection 
is believed to exist between cause and effect. But in opposi- 
tion to the common belief, it was proved that we can nowhere 
detect such causes in the material universe ; the observation of 
external nature never has led, and never can lead, to the dis- 
covery of any thing beyond the invariable succession of events, 
or the fixed relation of antecedence and consequence, — a rela- 
tion which differs as widely from tbaX of cause and effect, as any 
two distinct conceptions, which the mind is capable of forming, 
do from each other. But our inability to discover such causes 
in tiie world of matter, is no proof (1.) that they are not to be 
found anywhere ; for there is clear and indisputable evidence 
that they exist in the world of consciousness, — every act, every 
volition, of a conscious agent being a true cause. This inability 
does not even prove (2.). thai there are no such causes operat- 
ing in external nature, as the limits of our faculty of investiga* 
tion and discovery are not, surely, the limits of the possibility 
of things ; — and the general proposition, that every change or 
event must have a cause, is one that we can no mpre doubt 
than we can disbelieve that two and two make four. For a still 
stronger reason, this inability does not prove (8.) that we have 
no idea of effldent cause, and therefore no knowledge of what 
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t]ieword|>oiMrmeaiiB; — for the very existanoe of the problem, 
tluB very search after real causes, shows that we have a dear 
idea of some connection between two events which is funda- 
mentally different from mere succession, or contiguity in time. 
The arguments and illustrations which I adduced, went to dis- 
prove these three forms of skepticism, these three unfounded 
conchisions, or false inferences hum the admitted &ct, that our 
feeble powers of observation and analysis cannot dueover any 
efficient cause whatever in the material universe. 

7%s doctrine of itnmediaie Divine agency, — In arguing 
against these skeptical views, we were led incidentally to state 
and defend what I believe to be the true doctrine of causation; 
— namely, that one particle of matter never acU on another 
particle; for nearly all philosophers admit that we have no 
proof of such action, and when we come to look dosely into the 
subject, it appears even inconceivable that inert matter should 
thus cuA^ or have any real power. In truth, action is nev^ 
even attributed to maUery except by a metaphor, or figure of 
speech, as is clearly shown by an examination of the language 
usually employed. The only real action^ of which we have any 
knowledge or distinct conception, i$ thai of mind or penon ; and 
the field of this activity is not only the mind itself, but the ma- 
terial structure, the congeries of bones, muscles, and nerves, 
which we inhabit, all the voluntary motions of which are pro- 
duced and governed by Uie indwelling spirit, the kingly and in- 
divisible udlL Thus we came to the conclusion, that epirit 
alone moves, while matter is moved, and that this union, for a 
time, of a body with our personality, shadows forth a connection 
between the material universe and the Infinite One. How 
else, indeed, can. we attach any meaning to the attributes of 
Omnipresence and Ommpotence f The unity of action, the reg- 
ularity of antecedence and consequence in outward events, 
which we commonly designate by the lame metaphor of hw, 
then become the fitting expression of the consistent doings of an 
all-wise Being, in whom there is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning. Our bodies, then, are kmdred to oiganic nature, or 
the external tmiverse, in a doable seasei both are fiMdu^nad 
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from the same materials, from particles of brute matter, and 
both ai*e informed, actuated, and controlled by an indwelling 
person ; every atom iii this tenement of clay being really sub- 
ject to his sovereign will, though in the one case, that will or 
power (for the two expressions are synonymous) is infinite, and 
in the other it is finite, or limited, so that the whole result which 
was contemplated does not' always follow. The Creator, then, 
is no longer banished from his creation, nor is the latter an or- 
phan, or a deserted child. It is not a great machine, that was 
wound up at the beginning, and has continued to run on ever 
since, without aid or direction from its. artificer. As well might 
we couQcive of the body of a man moving about, and perform- 
ing all its appropriate functions, without the principle of life, or 
the indwelling of an immortal soul. The universe is not lifeless 
or soulless. It is informed by God's spirit, pervaded by his 
power, moved by his wisdom, directed by his beneficence, con- 
trolled by his justice. The harmony of physical and moral laws 
is not a mere fancy, nor a forced analogy ; they are both ex- 
pressions of the same will, manifestations of the same spirit. 
The sublime language of the poet, then becomes the simple 
expression of a philosophical and religious truth : — 

"I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky; . . . . , 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 

all objects of all thought,^ 

And rolls through all things." 

The admirer of Wordsworth will perceive that I have omit- 
ted portions of lines, which deform this sublime conception with 
the dark and mystical doctrine of pantheism, — a doctrine which 
no one will confound with the system here developed, who re- 
members that the complex structure, which is our outward 
integument for a season, is really foreign to the person, and dis- 
tinct, from the will, or power, by which it is moved and gOT- 
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emed. Pantheism is to tho Deity what maUridUsm is to man, 
a mere denial of any spiritual existence, and the extinction of 
all idea of personality. 

Objections to this theory considered. — The objection to this 
theory of causation, that it is heneath ^ dignity of the Almighty 
to put his hand to every thing, is founded on a false analogy, as 
is seen by the form in which Aristotle states it. ^ If it befit not 
the state and majesty of Xerxes, the great king oi Persia, that 
he should stoop to do all the meanest offices himself, much less 
can this be thought suitable for God." The two cases do not 
correspond in the very feature essential to the argument. An 
earthly potentate, unable to execute with his own hand all the 
' afiairs of which he has control, is obliged to delegate the larger 
portion of them to his servants ; selecting the lightest part for 
himself, he gratifies his pride by calling it also the noblest; 
though the distinction is factitious, there being no real differ- 
ence, in point of honor or dignity, between them. But Omnip- 
otence needs no minister, and is not exhausted or wearied by 
the care of a universe. Power in action is more truly sublime 
than power in repose ; and surely it is not derogatory to Divine 
energy to sustain and continue that which it was certainly not 
beneath Divine wisdom to create and appoint. Rightly con- 
sidered, to guide the falling of a leaf from a tree is an office as 
worthy of Omnipotence as the creation of a world. "Are not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one of them shall not fall 
on the ground without your Father." 

Equally lame is the oft-repeated comparison of the universe 
to a machine of man's device, which is considered the more per^ 
feet the less mending or interposition it requires. A machine 
is a labor-saving contrivance, fitted to supply the weakness and 
deficiencies of him who uses it. Where the want does not exist, 
it is absurd to suppose the creation of a remedy. Human con- 
ceptions of the Deity are for ever at fault in imputing to him 
the errors and deficiencies which belong to our own limited fac- 
ulties and dependent condition. Hence the idea of the Epicu- 
reans, that sublime indifference and unbroken repose are the 

9* 
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Qfdy Hut^ nt being wort)ij of the god^ Viewe4 in the Ugbl 
yf tiue i^iUosQphj, no k«s tlum of CbzistiaQitji how base aa4 
grovelling does this conception appear ! Substitute for it the 
ChriAtiiiA idea of the unceasing watchfulness of a Parent^ and 
the active and constant beneficence of an Almighty Father and 
Friend, and it sinks into its true character, as a degrading doc- 
trine of heathen mythology. 

Divme iuiion equaify tncesiont in the physical and moral imt- 
vergc-^Jn truth, we have only to decide whether it is more 
likely that the complex system of things in the midst of which 
we live,-— the beautiful harmonies between the organic and the 
inorganic worldt the nice arrangements and curious adaptations 
tbi^ obtain in eadi, the simplicity and uniformity of the general, 
plan to whidi the vast multitude of details may be reduced, — 
whether this system, I say, u Jiow suHained, and prevented 
fix>m faJliiig into nothingness and ruin, by one all-wise and all- 
powerfol Being, or by particles of brute matter, acting of them- 
selves, without any immediate direction, oversight^ or control. 
Bemember we have no proo^ that such particles can exert any 
causal agency whiitever ; that science never has discovered, and 
never can discover, a single efficient cause, properly belonging 
to matter, in the whole material universe ; that the only power 
in action with which we are acquainted, is that of mind upon 
matter, and upon itself as evinoed in our own consciousness, 
and in the voluntary movements of our bodies dependent on the 
will or person within ; and that the almost unceasing movement 
and change of all the material particles around us, that are not 
depend^t upon our own wills, is a &ct to be accounted for by 
mjme efficient and adequate cause. The moral government of 
God is admitted to' be direct, incessant, and continuous, by all 
thebts who admit his moral attributes, and who thereby furnish 
a basis (or religious faith and pr^tice. This is evident from 
aU the ordinances of religiou ; prayer being a mod^ery, unless 
we believe it is heard, and worship not really obligatory, unless 
it is specially enjoined. Then why is not his physical govem- 
menty so to speakt bis cBusatioo and control of movemeut and 
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I ia tibe materad mrreney eqvaUj immadiate ami i 
lag?* I ht^vt that it ia, and wkaa rig^j newad, tba flat; 



* In hit sdictnrei upon this doctrine and Hm reuoningt by which it is 
supported, Mr. J. S. Mill djeets to " the inference that, because Volition 
is an efficient cause, therefore it is the onbf cause, and the direct agent in 
producing even what is apparently produced by something else. Voli- 
tions," he says, " are not known to produce any^ng direcdy except ner- 
Tous action, for the will influences even the muscles only through the 
nenrea. Though it were gvuHed, then, that every phenomenon has aa 
efficient, and not merely a phenomenal cause, and ibM volition, in the case 
of the particular phenomena which aie known to be produced by it, is 
that efficient cause ; are we therefore to say, with these writers, that since 
we know of no other effidcnt cause, and ought not to assume one without 
evidence, there is no other, and volition is the direct cause of aB phenom- 
enaf A more outcageoua stvetch of infeftnee could hardly be made," 
And again, ^ The supporters of the VoHtion Theory," which is the name 
he gives to the doctrine of the Immediate Agency of the Deity, ''ask us to 
infer that volttiQn causes toery thing, for no reason except that it causes one 
pturtieidar tking ; aithmigh that one phenomenon, fer from behig a Qppe of 
^ xuUmtml phenomena, is eminently peculiar; its laws bearing soMeely 
any resemblance to those <d any other phenomenon, whether of inoiganic 
or of organic nature." — System of Logic, 3d ed. vol. i. pp. 370--878. 

We presume Mr. Mill will admit it to be a sound logical maxim, that 
no mere oowaet mvtt be aangntd than what are ttbtoiutti^ neeeuary to aeoHmtJhr 
the fAemtmem, Tb» reasoning to which he objeeta may be briefly sMed 
i^bmB: — Volition is the tmSy kiaown jMwa* in the wavene; changes ia wtU- 
tar are the phenomena to be accounted £»* ; and aa many such changes (to 
wit, the movements of our own limbs and bodily oigans,) are confessedly 
produced by hanan volition, the residue of them must be attributed to some 
other Will^ which, by its omnipreseace and omnipotence, is capable of 
producing tfaenL 

We contend that this xeasoniag is eminently logioal, and ia proof of tl^ 
assertion, we once mora cite against Mr. Bfill his own £^/ttem, of Logic. 
The reasoning here employed is what he calls the method of " induction 
by simple enumeration,"— a law being assumed to hold good in aU cases, 
because it has been found to hold good in many cases, and not one instance 
has been found to the emitrary* It is corious to find Mr. Mill, in the fol- 
lowing passage, asserting that this process is entirely valid and legitimate 
in reference to the law of universal causation, the very instance to whidi 
we are here applying it. 

** Induction by simple enumeration," he says, '* or, in other words, gea- 
eralization of an observed feet from the mere absence of aay kmwa la* 
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tering of a leaf to the ground, after it has been disengaged from 
its parent bough, furnishes evidence of Divine agency as direct 
as if the grave should give up its dead. 

" Estne Dei sedes, nisi terra, et pontas, et aer, 
Et coelum, et virtus ? Superos quid quaerimus ultra ? 
Jupiter est quodcumque vides, quocumque moveris." 

Birth is surely as wonderful — as miraculous, if that term be 
preferred — as resuscitation ; and birth is constantly going on 
all around us. The greater frequency of the act certainly does 
not lessen its marvellousness, or render it easier of accomplish- 
ment ; though the repetition exhausts and deadens our emotion 
of wonder, and we then conceal under the lame metaphor of 

stance to the contrary, is by no means the illicit logical process in all cases ' 
which it is in most. It is delusive and insufficient exactly in proportion 
as the subject-nuLtter of the observation is special and limited in extent. 
As the sphere widens, this unscientific method becomes less and less liable 
to mislead ; and the most universal dass of truths, ^ law of oau8aiion,Jbr 
ingtance, and the principles of number and geometry, are duty and aatiijao- 
torUy proved by that method alone, nor are they ausceptitie of amy other proof" 
— Id. Book ni. ch. xxi. \ 2. 

The case we are now considering is one of universal generalization ; it 
embraces aU the phenomena of the material universe, coery change in which 
requires a cause. Human bodies, of course, are a part of this universe,-— 
as much so as the ground these bodies tread upon, or the air they breathe. 
All the voluntary movements of these bodies, which are repeated and varied 
till their number exceeds all calculation, are known to proceed from the 
Witt as their efficient cause ; and the Will is the only known instance of effi- 
cient causation in the universe. The law of " induction by simple enumera- 
tion," then, is strictly applicable in this case ; and the conclusion to whidx 
it leads us, is, that all other physical events — from the quivering of an 
aspen leaf up to the flight of the planets in their courses — are also attrib- 
utable to WUl, and that Will must be one proportioned in power and com- 
prehensiveness to the variety and grandeur of its eflects. That this Will 
belongs to a Being differing from all those whose existence is made known 
to us by the testimony of the senses, is not a circumstance which vitiates 
the argument, for the reasoning is addressed only to the Theist. The 
muscular movements of different individuals are ascribed respectively to 
the volitions of those individuals. The Will has efficient causative agency 
as such, and not because it is the Will of one man or another — not because 
it is human or divine. 
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laWf and the blank hypothesis of machinery, the direct and per- 
petaallj recurring action of Deity. 

The argumient for the Divine existence, then, is ever freshly 
presented to us by the continuance, no less than by the l>egin- 
ning, of ail things. It proceeds not only from the creation of 
the racer but from the birth of the individual. In the seed 
which swelled under the last night's rain, in the shoot which 
appeared under this morning's sun, we find proof of ever-pres- 
ent and ever-acting power. To the reflecting theist, 

" The world's unwithered connteniinoe 
Is bright as at creation's day/' 

and reflects its Maker's image just as clearly. 

ITiefaiaUsiic doctrine of causation. — The doctrine of causa- 
tion which I have thus endeavored to develop, stands in striking 
contrast with the only other theory of it which I find occasion 
here to notice, — a theory, indeed, which does not rest upon any 
new fundamental prindple, but, beginning with the general law 
of causation as applied to the physical universe, carries it out in 
all its universality, with an affectation of great logical rigor, to 
its inevitable conclusion in a sweeping system of £a,talism. It 
would be difficult to find a more impressive illustration than is 
afforded by this theory, of the danger of commencing with a 
single abstract proposition, asserted to be original and spontane- 
ous, a necessary and universal law of human belief, and pushing 
it, in all its strictness, to its remotest consequences, unchecked 
by facts, and unappalled either b^ the irrational or the revolting 
character of the principles to which it leads. It furnishes the 
most striking example of the mischief of applying metaphysical 
reasoning to practical subjects. 

The theory begins with the general law of causality, — that 
every event must have a cause, — this being understood either 
absolutely, or, as in its application to material phenomena, to 
signify only invariable antecedence and consequence. The 
whole doctrine depends on this word invariaHey taken absolutely, 
and on the assumed universality and necessary character of the 
law itself in virtue of its primitive and categorical nature. 
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Everf etneiit, ot o(nme, is darrounded by other eveate, and 
must be considered as being at the same time both anteeedettt 
and eodseqnentj'-'^as neeHiarify resi^^ tnm ^m» which 
preceded^ and n&eissartfy followed by those which come afler it, 
^^and thus, as ftynaing one link ki an adamaatiae chaki whldi 
extends ftom eternity to eternity. All oceorrences whatever 
hare their environment of circnmsianoes, with which they stand 
in necessary and ^xed relations by an absolute li(w; and the 
state of the universe at a&y one moment, in all its parts, ftota 
the creation of a world to the stirring of an aspen leaf, could 
not possibly have been different from what it is. Sdll further, 
the system is not content, afler thus ^' binding Nature fast in 
fate," to " leave fllree the human wiO." Every volition, every 
act, of a e^nselouB agent is preceded by certain states of mind, 
certain sensations, beliefs, and emotions, aU ifwobrntaty, upon 
which it is necessarily consequent ; and it could no more have 
been unlike what it is, than our earth could suddenly and cause- 
lessly cease turning upem its axis, and revolving it>und the sun. 
Nay, more ;-^ with a Utan-like audacity of speculadon, we 
must scale the throne of Omnipotence itself, and say — t£ the 
utterance of such a doctrine be not blasphemy — that every 
thought and act even of the Almighty is but the inevitable con- 
sequence oi all that has gone before, the necessary cause Or 
f<H«mnner of aU that comes after it. 

Chnseqmnees of Ms doctrine. ^^ I have endeavored to pre- 
sent this astounding theory in its Simplest and most abstract 
form, in order to show deaify the grounds on which it rests, 
atid the nature of the reasoning by which it is supported. It 
is the conidstent and thorough application of a single abstract 
principle, assumed to be a primitive and necessary law of the 
human understanding, to the whole order of actual, possible, 
and concelviyble events. Uidike the ^epli^nsm of Hume, which 
aims merely to shake aB convietioiiB) and to rsdtiee all pt^iei- 
pfes to uncertainty and doubt, this systeofr i^>pea]*s as the dog- 
matism of ilnfidelity, the demonstration of fhtidismr £f we are 
entitled to reason it prion abotit matters ef ftust, these ars tlie 
iMndusions fii whi A wts must reek Bdlef in a diisad«» «f 
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M«ne^ b an ateufdltj $ * reTelatioa froai €kid to num m ad <- 
iflipoettble idea. All evidenee, aU testimony, addaced in proof 
of Bw^ eTontSy atmst be rejected at onoe, and wiUioot examma- 
tfoa ; it can be nothing bot moral evidence, made up of eontm- 
gent trutba^ widely in the presence of neeeeBaiy conrietionS) or 
trttiha known hpnoriy yanish' like mist before the son. This 
theofy is the pivot on which the whole syst^n of Spinosa rests 
and tum% and it is the avowed essence of Qerman Thiaseea- 
dentalismt As vmdtt^ it is taken up and expoonded with singu- 
lar cleitfness and method by Fichte, who is iar the ablest rsa- 
soner m that school, not even excepting Kant In Fichte's 
woii^ on the Destination of Man^ which ccmtains a snaHnaiy of 
his i^iiloM^hical opinkMiS» it i» s^ ftilly dev^^ped, that I shall 
give yoa the appMcation of it mostly in his own words. 

Fidae'9 etxp&titiim of VcO&Utm.'-^** Why^ th^ has Natnre^" 
asks Fidifte, « anndst the manilbld, infinite^ poedble varieties of 
being, assnmed precSsely these^ and no others? For this rear 
son, — that certain others had preceded them, and these, in the 
sttue maimer, will determine tiiose which shall fi^w; and 
these i^in, others, to infinity. Were the smallest thing at the 
present moment di£^rent from what it is, then necessarily, in 
the following moment, would something else be different, and 
agafai in the succeeding one, and so on Ibr ever« . « » • . 

^ In eveiy moment of her dnnition, Natare is one connected 
whole ; in every moment must every Sndivi^hml part be what it 
is, because afl others a^ what they are ; and a single gram of 
sand could not be moved from its place, wiehon^ however im- 
perceptibly to us, changing some^king throu^kont all parts of 
the immeasurable wholei. Every moment of duration is deter- 
mined by all past moments, and wffl determine all future mo- 
ments; and even the position of a grain of sand cannot be con- 
ceived other tiian it is, without supposing other changes, to an 
indi^nite e^fctent Let us imaghie, for instance, this grain of 
Band lying some few feet further inland than it actnalty does ; 
then must tfie storm^whkl that drove it in from the sea-shore - 
Itave been stronger than it actually was ; then must tibe pre^ 
oading state of the atmosidiere, by wUdi this whid was oee»* 
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sioned, and its degree of strength determined, have been diffei' 
ent from what it actuallj was, and the previous changes which 
gave rise to this particukr weather, and so on. We mast sup- 
pose a di£ferent temperature from that which really existed, — 
a different constitution of the bodies which influenced this tem- 
perature : the fertility or barrenness of countries, the duration 
of the life of man, depend, unquestionably, in a great degree on 
temperature. How can we know, since it is not given us to 
penetrate the arcana of nature, and it is therefore allowable to 
gpe^ of possibilities, — how can we know, that in such a state 
of the weather as we have been supposing, in order to carry 
this grain of sand a few yards further, some ancestor of yours 
might not have perished from hunger, or cold, or heat, long be- 
fore the birth of that son from whom you are descended, and 
thus you might never have been at all ; and all that you have 
ever done, and all that you ever hope to do in this world, must 
have been hindered, in order that a grain of sand might lie in 
a different place ? 

^ I myself, with all that I call mine, am but a link in this chain 
of rigid natural necessity. There was a time, — so others tell 
me, and although I am not immediately conscious of it, I am 
compelled by reason to admit it as a truth, — there was a time 
in which I was not, and a moment in which I began to be. I 
then only existed for others, not yet for n^self. Since then, 
myself, my conscious beings has gradually developed itself, and 
I have discovered in myself certain faculties and capacities, 
wants, and natural desires. I am a definite creature, which 
came into existence at a certain, time. I have not come into 
existence by my own power. It would be the highest absurd- 
ity to suppose that, before I was at all, I could bring myself 
into existence ; I have, then, been called into being by a power 
out of myself. And what should this be but the universal 
power of Nature, of which I form a part ? The time at which 
my existence commenced, and the attributes belonging to me, 
were determined by this universal power of Nature ; and all 
the forms under which these my inborn attributes have since 
manifested themselves, have been determined by the selfsame 
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imrer. It was impoasible thai, instead of me, another should 
bare arisen ; — it is impossible that, at any moment of my ez- 
istenoe, I should be other than what I am. 

^ That my successiFe states df being have been aoopmpanied 
by conscioasness, that some of them, such as thoughts, resofair 
tions, and the like, appear to be nothing but various modificar 
tions of consciousness, need not perplex my reasonings. It is 
the nature of the plant regularly to develop itself; of the ammal 
to move towards the attainment of certain ends; of the man to 
think. Why should I hesitate to acknowledge the latter as an 
original power of Nature, as well as the first and second? 
Hwugkt is assuredly a far higher and more subtile operation of 
Nature, than the formation oi a plant, or the motion of an anir 
mal ; I cannot explain how the power of Nature can produce 
thought ; but can I better explain its operation in the produc- 
tion of a plant, in the motion of an animal ? Thought exists in 
Nature, as well as the creative power which gives birth to the 
plant. The thinking being arises and develops himself by nat? 
ural laws, and exists through Nature. There is, therefore, in 
Nature an original thinking power, as well as an original plant- 
creating power. 

^ Figure, motion, thought, in me, are not consequent on one 
another, but are the simultaneous and harmonious developments 
of what might be called the num-forming power, necessarily 
manifesting itself in a creature of my species. I am not what I 
am, because I think so, or will so, — nor do I think and will, be^ 
cause I am, — but I am, and I think, both absolutely and nec- 
essarily. I am that which I am, because, in the connection of 
the great whole, only such a one, and absolutely no other, was 
possible ; and a spirit who could look through all Nature, would, 
from the knowledge of a single man, J)e abk to determine what 
men had been before, and what they would be at any moment. 
In one person, he would obtain the knowledge of alL All that 
I am and shall be, I am and shall be of necessity, and it is im- 
possible that I should be otherwise. Give to Nature a single 
definition of a person, let it be ever so apparently trivial,— th^ 
course of a muscle, the turn of a hair, — she would be abl% 

10 
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iMi sbe ft todrefBai emseioasiiess, to ^Mate ^hm ircnM le 
fcifl whde eoone of iboiight dnfhig hi« whole oooirie of being. 
Most certainly I cannot, bf aD my lepentanee^ by aB »jr re^tf 
Iati6fi09 t^roduce the miallest afteration in the appointed eotine 
ef iMigB. I stand mder Ae kiezoraUe power of rigid Necea- 
sity; shoold sbe bare destined me to beeonse a iook and a pro^ 
Igate, a fo(d and a piofligate witboot doabi I riiall beeome* 
Shoold she hsrre desthied me lo be wise and good^ wise and 
good I shall doabtlcas be. Th^te is neilher merit not bhime to 
be ascribed to her or to me* She staodb onder her own laws, 
— I under hers. It woald therefore eontribote to my lnBiqnib> 
ity to Bobleet eren my wishes to that power to whieh my exist* 
enee is entin^ subjeet.— *0, these rebeilioiis wisheet*' 

Practitti rnwk^ offiid^mm, — Tbei^ is no ambigt^ ia tlii» 
langaage, no reserre in the statement of the doctrine. Fichte 
was a daring speculatist^ and £d not shriiA ftom the ennnda* 
tion of the theoty of philosophieal necessity in aO its tiger anci 
eompleteness. The practical lesson^ the nde for the condnet of 
Kfe, which is dedocible from this theory, may be ircry briefly 
stated; it is the practical fiitafimii of the East : — MMkenavain 
effbrU to aker that eaune of thingft wkiek pvoceedt hy it» own^ 
imntftiUe Uiim; do noi twUemdwitk yowrdettin^ Submit to. 
be carried aloi^ like a leaf floating on the waters, whitherso^ 
ever the stream may lead. Emboeonied iik nature, and borne 
akmg wi A it, let your passiTe isteBeet reHeet Eke a mirror 
wfaaterer mu^es may stray oyer its surihce. Utter the word 
that is IB yon, peribrm the act to whieh you are j^ompted, and 
spend BO thought abec^ the consequences ef either; diese wiB 
inevitably come as they are determined, be your strivings and 
exdamaHens what they may. Strietly sp^ridng, you do not 
act, but are acted upon ; ^contempIaiicKi, and not aetioo, is your 
fate. 

Es ^po mtim €f Sj^mxtcfg ij/ttem. — I have said that SjpmxBtk'B 
system is but the development and c(ttn|detioD of tfiis theory. 
As nature is one connected whole, and I am but a part of it, 
and every in^ridual part of it must be what it is, because all 
ethers are what they are, there is truly but one substance, and 
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Unl «nit0 by necessity. Thought and exIesBMm are Ut attri- 
biitefiy and both are mSadto^ like the sobetaoce in which they 
inhere. The ewence of a thing, or its formal cause, is its inter- 
nal conslitutioo, or that which makes it what it is. la this 
sense, we may speak of a cause of all thingSi or of nature ; but it 
is an indwelUng^ or immanent^ cause, •^ and not one which is 
really distinct from the thing itself, and operates upon it fr<mi 
without We may contemplate Nature as a cause, that is, as 
oporating on itself, and causing all things in itself by its own 
inherent necessity, every event being the necessary result of 
all other events, and every part being determined, or made 
what it is, by all the other parts ;-^ this is the first conception, 
and in this sense, Natui^ %9 a cause, but a cause only of itself; 
it is, in technical phrase, mOwru tuUurans, or Nature working 
out itself; and thus understood, Nature is God. But we may 
also contemplate nature as an effect, as something produced, 
notora wOurata^ nature worked out,, or made what it is i yet, as 
before, it is so made, ov worked out, only by itself, and by vir- 
tue of its own inherit and necessary laws;— in this sense, 
there is nothing but nature, and there is no God. 

The doctrine is abstruse ; hot as it is only the logical devel- 
opment of a single principle, a train of consequences drawn from 
(me axiom, we cannot complain that it is unintelligible. We 
hear so much about Spinosiam at the present day, its spirit 
pervades so large a portion of the reputed i^osophy of our 
times, and so many of its doctrines, or corollaries from those 
doctrines, are pressed home upon ns, without any distinct indi- 
calion of their source, that it is^worth while to give some ^ort . 
and' attention to the attempt to understand it» 

J%e eoneepHon of oh tmmanent cause ittmsirated, —In illus- 
tration of what I have stated,, then, let me ask you to contem- 
plate a particular substance, -^ a piece of iron, for instance ; it 
has certain qualities, or attributes, such as hardness, weight, 
malleability, etc. ; and these qualities may be conodered as the 
residts, or effects, of the internal ccmstatution of the iron, or the 
relatixm of its primary particles or atoms to eadi other. Tl^ 
internal cmstkntion bemg altered or affected in any way, tke 
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qualities which resnlt from it, or are caused by it, are altered 
also ; it becomes more or less hard, weighty, malleable, etc. ; 
perhaps it loses some quality entirely, as when it ceases to be 
malleable. This internal constitution of the body, the old phi- 
losophers called its essence, or that which makes it what it is ; 
and they wasted a great deal of labor in searching after the 
essences of things ; for, as all the qualities are derived from the 
essence, and depend upon it, if we knew the essence, we could 
tell beforehand what all its qualities must be, they being dednc- 
ible from it ; just as the geometric properties of a triangle are 
deducible from the geometric definition of a triangle. Now, as 
the qualities of a substance form our whole distinct conception 
of that substance, and as the essence produces, or causes, these 
qualities, it is quite intelligible, in one sense of the word cause, 
to say that the substance causes or determines itself; and this 
is what Spinoza means when he speaks of natura naturans. 
Nature causing itself, or being a cause ; — in which sense. Na- 
ture is Grod, or, in other words, God is the indwelling, or im- 
manent, cause of nature ; — not a foreign cause, acting upon it, 
or creating it, from without, but its essence, or internal cause ; 
— that is, its internal constitution, on which all its qualities 
depend. 

Again, we may contemplate the piece of iron without refer- 
ence to the internal origin, or source, of its qualities, but simply 
as a particular substance manifesting certain attributes. This 
is the idea of natura naiurata, or nature worked out, and exist- 
ing as a whole ; in this sense, there is nothing but nature, and 
there is no God. Observe further, that these two ideas of na- 
ture differ only formally, and not objectively, from each other ; 
they are but two aspects of, or two modes of considering, one 
and the same Nature. So the iron is one and the same body, 
whether we regard its qualities as constantly produced or mani- 
fested — that is, caused — by its internal constitution, or essence, 
or look at it merely as an aggregate of those qualities, inhering 
in one substratum. The criticism of Dr. Reid, then, is well 
founded, when he says, that in Spinoza's system ^ there neither 
• is, nor can be, a cause at all ; nothing acts, but every thing is 
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Mted upon ; nothing moves, but eyerj thing is moved ; all is 
passion, without action, — all instrument, without an agent; 
and every thing that is, or was, or shall be, has that necessary 
existence in its season, which we commonly consider as the pre- 
rogative of the First Cause." The eaute that is spoken of in 
this system is not an effieienij but a fcrmaiy cause ; that is, the 
inherent necessity of the thing to exist, and to be what it is. 
The universe, or the totality of things, is presented by Spinoza 
as one connected whole, but under a double aspect : — first, as 
necessarily existing, its existence at any one moment being abso- 
lutely determined^ or caused, by its existence at the preceding 
moment ; and in this view, God is identified with nature, and 
we have a system of pantheism ; — secondly, as the only sub- 
ctence or necessary being, without regard to the manner in 
%hich its successive states of being are manifested or developed ; 
^d in this view, there is nothing but nature, and the scheme is 
jpne of atheistic fatalism. The germ of this latter doctrine may 
be found in the ancient speculation of Democritus and Leudp- 
pus, amounting to an atheistic fatality founded on the mechanical 
or corpuscular philosophy. Dr. Beid justly says of it, that it is 
^ the genuine and most tenable system of necessity ; " and if it 
be true, all reasoning to prove the existence of a First Cause 
^ must be given up as falladous.** 

Sptnozism the logical consequence of attributing efficient eotiso- 
tion to matter, — It would not be difficult to show, in respect 
even to the modified scheme of necessity that is presented by so 
cautious and temperate a speculatist as Mr. Mill, either that it 
is whoUy unfounded, a baseless dream, or that it must be carried 
out, by the legitimate and consistent extension of the argument 
on which it rests, to the gigantic system, the absolute and uni- 
versal Fate, of Spinoza.* No compromise is possible with this 

* Having asserted that ** there is nothing in ocmaation but invariable, certatn, 
and unconditional sequence" and having tiios got rid of the idea of any ac- 
tive ^brce or power, Ml. Mill thinks he has thereby efiectuallj exorcised the 
bugbear of Fatalism, which has so long obstructed the reception of the 
doctrine of Necessity. He avows that he is a Necessarian, but he stoutly 
denies that be is a Fatalist. Men are unwilling to admit, he says, thai 
10* 
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doctrine; we must deny seeondaiy causes alt<^ther9 or m 
most go on to Aeiatic and atheistic fatalism. It is the boast of 

li&ere is any " peealiar tie " b«tw«e]i a man's previoailj formed duuader, 
together with hiB motires, on the one haad» and his actions on the other, so 
that the latter are onder ''a mysterioos constraint " from the former. No ; 
a man's motives do not compel or firce his character. There is no eompyt- 
sion in the case ; tiiere is no such thing as Jbrce, If there were, Fatalism 
would be the only tnie doctrine. But a man's actions are ** the inTary^e, 
certain, and nnconditional " resnlts or consequents of his motives and his 
character. The actions tmiat have been what they are, and mvMt be repeat- 
ed, if the same antecedents should again occur ; the man could not have 
willed otherwise than he did ; and under the same circumstances, the same 
volition would inevitably be repeated. B invariably fbllbws A, and always 
must follow it; yet, so long as A does not compel B to follow it, hut the 
Inevitableness of the sequence aiisea from some other source, —say, from 
the aatvie of things, or from a logical necessity, — then the doctrine is not 
one of Fatalism, but only of Necessity. 

Mr. Mill finds great comfort in this distinction; but we must avow our 
opinion, that it is a distinction without a difference. We do not object to 
the Fatalist's doctrine so much on account of what he aaseru, as on account 
of 10^ As demes. He asserts, that the strongest motive eoastnins the will 
with a despotic power, so that the volition could not have been otherwise 
tfaaa what it was. This is bad enough, and even Mr. Mill does not agree 
with him, but affirms that the motive does not constrain the will, because 
no one thing ever constrains or causes another thing. There is no such 
thing as " a peculiar tie or mysterious constraint" in any ease. Bst the 
Fatalist denies that im are the fi«e causes of our own aetions ; aad here, 
uafortanately, Mr. Mill agrees wilh him, and for the same reason as that 
alleged in the former instance, namely, that there is no such thing as effi- 
cient causation. If this be so, we are just as* badly off as over ; for remorse 
is Illusory, and repentance is vain, if the action repented of was the " inva- 
riable, certain, and unconditional " consequence of what preceded it, so that 
it oould not have been changed by any exertion of the will alone, unaided 
by a change of circumstanees. 

Conscions, however, that man needs a little consolation under the fearful 
doctrine that all his volitions and actions are the inevitable consequents of 
circumstances over which he has no control, Mr. Mill tries to administer a 
drop of comfort by suggesting, that, if a person wishes to alter his character, 
(that character being one of the antecedents whidi his volitions follow,) 
then the wish itself is a new antecedent, '^ and by no means one of the least 
influential,^ and it necessarily tends towards its own fulfilment. In other 
words, if the wish exists to modify the diaraeter, the character really is 
somewhat modified by that wish. But then, this with « is given «B»iwt b| 
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tkm fiAyiNM «f Spinon, thai their tomoquc is wtfhiMaticnl 
4*4 ^BMioatnMlFe fiwn Iwginning to ead ; all Oy^ fbrms and 

•By «0oiti of einni , tet bj dicnmttiiicet which we camiot help ; it eomes 
tp iu either fpon extenMl esuef, or aet at aU.** " Ifost tne/' responds 
our attthor; fet i£ drcmiiistaiices hare not giTeii «s SBy desire abont the 
matter, tfiea we hare no reason to be troubled. If we hare not the wish, 
weeaB»ot«omplMn4CilJiBon-Adilmeat fo this case, we are dumb cattle, 
(dima fNWMfd by aa inexoimUe aiaalar, Fate; bat lacfcUj we are blind 
««tUe, aad do aot dierefere lament oiur destiny, becaose we are igaorant 
that Ae path along whidi we are drivea terauaates ^n a precipice. 

We cannot find much comfort in this snggestion. In no proper seniie 
are we masters «f «ar own desliny, if ^b» mastership h giTcn or withheld 
enlj bj some cirenmstanoe orer wbidi we ha^re no control ; and it is a 
wwj kapei^Bct austenddp at best^ ae the existence of the wish Is only om 
aat of the many aatacadeats, independent of oar own will, which determine 
onr whole conduct A fiunt wish would hare little or no effect. " If what 
we do depends on our wishing to do it,** says Dr. Walker, " and our wiflh- 
fng to do it depends not on oursdves, then nothing depends on ourseWes, 
axoept to be the willing and aetiTe instruments of destiny.^ The most de- 
aided FatsGft will reafily admits that the tfaoagfats aad wishea whioh come 
into our miads without any agency on our part, aad whether we will or not, 
are among the circumstances which regulate our actions and shape our destiny. 

In all other respects, save the two qualifying doctrines (if they can be 
caned suc3i) whidi we have now fully considered, Ifr. ICn is a consistent 
and rigorous Fatafist He is too good a logician to stop short of any 
legitimate inferences from his doctrine, and too bold and independent a 
diinker to shrink from arowing ^eat inferences, whatever they may be. 

''miere is no Thing produced, no erent happening, in the known uni- 
verse, whidi Is not connected by a uniformity, or invmrisMe sequence, with 
oome one or B^re of the phenomena whidi preceded it ; insomuch tiiat it 
will happen again as often as those phenomena occur again, aad as no 
other phenomenon having the character of a counteracting cause shall co- 
exist. These antecedent phenomena, agMn, were oonnected in a similar 
manner with wme that preceded them ; and so on, until we reach, as the 
adtimate step attaiaabte by us, either the properties of some one primeval 
cause, or the oenjuuctien of sereraL . 

''The state of the whole unlvwie at any instant we beCeTo'to be the 
oonsequenoe of its state lat the previous instimt; insomuch that one who 
knew an the agents whicih exist at the present moment, their collocation in 
space, and their properties, — in other words, the laws of their agency, — 
ooald predict the whole subsequent history of the universe, at least unless 
aome new volition of a power eapahia .of ooatroUiag tho aoirMao ihoold 
•aporreae."-^ YoL I. pp. W, 9i^ 
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requisitions of mathematical logic are o(Hnplied with in the work 
of their master ; the reatoning is perfectly abstract^ the techni- 
calities of the geometer and algebraist are preserved, aiid no flaw 
can be fomid in the demonstration. I fully admit the justice of 
this boast ; if you grant Spinoza's premises, there is no stopping 
short of Spinoza's conclusions. Once admit that efficient causa- 
tion belongs to matter, that one particle really <icU on another 
particle by its inherent power or principle, and necea^tates a 
change of its state, and it follows that the ^splacement of a 
grain of sand mitst alter the history of the universe. Each 
event is bound by iron necessity to all preceding and all subscp- 
quent events, the chain of Fate extending from the fall of an 
atom up to the throne of God. Admit fnrtiier,that the vditions 
and acts of a conscious agent are events of the same CH^er with 
occurrences in the material universe, having their antecedents 
and consequents, with which they equally stand in invariable 
relations, and man himself is like a grain of sand, contn^ed and 
blown about 'by the winds of destiny. Thought and extensicmy 
then, are attributes of one infinite substance, both being mani- 
fested by the same inherent necessity, both being what they are 
because other things are what l!hey are. 

''All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body Natare is^ and God the sobI ; '* — 

the word soui being here understood in the same sense as inter- 
nal constitution, or essence, — as if we should say, that it is the 
nature, or «ott?, of iron to be hard, weighty, and malleable. The 
parts of the great whole being thus bound together, each being 
the result of all, and all g£ each, it follows, — to repeat Fichte's 
illustration, — that, the slightest particular being given, the 
coarse of a muscle, or the turn of a hair, in a certain individual^ 
and if Nature could answer, she would be able to fiNretefl aU his 
good and evil deeds, from the beginning to the end of his life. 
An inwrought necessity extends through the whole web of 
events physical and mental, reaching from infinitude to infini- 
tude ; and this necessity is God. Nothing acts ; every thing is 
acted upon ; nothing moves, every thing is jnoved ; this neces^ 
sity itseli^ being the inherent nature of things, and not an ex« 
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lernal force, operating fipom withoat, ig gaid only foimaOj io 
eampdy or to act, — since it is passive, not efficient Thus the 
sjstem of Spinoza is but the consistent and oniversal applica- 
tion of the law of causality, (wrongly interpreted, as I believe,) 
but taken absolately, to all conceivable events; it is but the 
extension of this principle, that every event must have a cause. 

It cannot be denied, that there is a kind of awful sublimity in 
this appalling doctrine, in its simplicity, consistency, and uni- 
versality, which renders it very impressive to the imagination, 
and accounts, in a great degree, for the fevor with which it is 
i*eceived by many persons of a poetical temperament An 
Oriental fable, says Mr. Stewart, ^places the import of the 
doctrine in a more striking light than I could do by any philo- 
sophical comment The Arabians tell us, that as Solomon 
(whom they supposed a magician, from his superior wisdom) 
was one day walking with a per8<m in Palestine, his companion 
said to him, with horror, < What hideous spectre is that which 
approaches us? I do not like his visage. Send me, I pray 
thee, to the remotest mountain of India.' Solomon complied, 
and the very moment he was sent off, the spectre arrived. 
< Solomon,' scud he, <how came that fellow here? I wks to 
hnve fetched him from the remotest mountain of India.' Solo- 
VH>n answered, 'Angel of Death, thou wilt find him there I ' " 

Sptnozigm carUrasted with ike doctrine of immediaU divine 
agency. — I have chosen to present this terrible dogma of uni- 
versal fatalism, for the first time fiilly and scientifically devel- 
oped by Spinoza, in immediate juxtaposition and contrast with 
that view of causation to which we were led by the principles 
adopted in this work; — with the doctrine, that is, which de- 
nies that there is any power or efficient agency whatever in 
brute matter, even by transmission, or as derived from a higher 
source, and which ascribes all causation to spirit, or person, — • 
whether finite, and therefore oflen inadequate, and always lim- 
ited in its sphere of action, — or infinite, and so necessarily ade 
quate to all occasions, both controlling and sustaining the uni 
verse of things, from the fall of a leaf up to the creation of a 
world. The two doctrines are the opposite extremes of this^ 
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4ao<tio»8 thej are the aiitipodw of each otliT. Botlbiiav^ 
Qitj are also Uie onlj logical and cotudstent creeds wbicb we 
can entertaiii upon this mfaject, all intermediate views beiag 
imperfect and inconsequent Begin watli any event joa please 
in the material ttniTerse, not immediatelj eoooeeted with the 
agency, real or sopposed^ of man, and but two sappositknis r^ 
speotiag its cense toe possible. Take, Ibr instance, the melting 
of wax in the flame ; if you bdieve tbnt Ae fieme really iBds <m 
the wax, that there is an inherent and underired powmr m the 
fi^rmer to m^t, and a neeessiiy in the rery oonstitutioa of the 
latter to be melted, when the two are brought together, then 
you cannot consistently stop short of Spinozism ; you must also 
believe that the £UI of a leaf from a ixee is at once a cause and 
a consequence direetly connected with the destmetiim of em- 
ptres, and with the movement of the planets round the sun. 
But if you believe that the flame has no power or cansafify of 
its own, — and ail agree that none can be detected in it,*-- if 
you admit diat the two events (namely, the bringing of the two 
subrtanees together, and the melting of one of them) are related 
to each otiier cmly aa antecedent and consequent in tune, thoagfa 
invariably thus related aa £ir aa our experience extends, then 
all action is persoual, or begins from mind, and what we call 
the course of nature is but the in&iite activity, the constant 
government, of <3rod. 

Hypi^ikaliieal <kairaeier vf Sfmootdt tifttanu-^FoT a refnta- 
tioa of SpicM»a*s system, tiiere&re, we have only to recapitulate 
the prineipies that have already been advanced. The Jint ar- 
gument against It is, ihtd it is, throughout, an appHcatian of 
ahstrady metaph^neol rea^onin^ to matters of fact. The idea of 
oau8€ is metaphysical, or rather hyp^rphysieal, as it k nowhere 
funushed by ^xpmuH nature, which gives us an idea only of 
the sequences of events; and as Spinoea rejects the doctrine of 
the independent personality of the will, he could not derive it 
even ftom int^iud experience. To him, cause is a mere ab- 
straetioii, dttioting invariabiKty in the succeeMum of events ; and 
to eonsidor it, therefore, as accounting for the or^m of tiiesa 
events is a mere assumption. The reaaoBiDg begins with an 
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I imd (Ml hjpcdmi* i tprnvk tibe Utofk of wim^ mmb- 
itaiet mviffiftbleiiefls of saooeBsion, and dappoBi^g tluMt «U evoolt 
v« of tfaa wmo 4»4ei:^ that is, th«t tbo ncdve states of nuod 4o 
Doi 4iffNr fiwa the possbo o«paeitio9 or waeeptibilltiea oimaltr 
toTy «ttd «ert«iii iPeB«lt8 Mlow. Logically, ^bao^ the roMoning 
imut «ii4 wheie it begtm; that is, i« aa i4eal or hyiMhetieal 
UDiversey in which w^ may aappose that tUe ahstraotion ieia roal<- 
ity, and thig aflimwwjplioB • &ct. la its appiioatioa to leal oecur* 
reoces, or the actvaJi luuvBiee, it Buut he fiUIadoiis. Spk)o» 
uses denwBstrative reasoou^ exelosively, aad it has hee» piXHrei 
that this can lead only to ahetraet oooehuwMis* 

SpinaatUm im^fnmdt mimd imd maHter. — The sscsofi^ objee- 
tion to the i^ystew is» that it requires thought and eztensm to 
be eoBsidei^ed as attrihiites of one aad the saoesiibstaiiee; the 
phenomena of mind must be pkeed io the swne older with 
Daaterial OF^ats, and thos equaUy sul^jected to the irott role of 
necessity. Bat at has been proved that person, or ael^ is osseo- 
tiaUy distinct izoa maUeiiv 9AiL m indMsijHef aad has the em^ 
9ci<m$Hm$ ^ wtioHjg^ or ^ power ia aetion^ while matter is 
t^jimUily dtviiiik, and can only he 0iUed9ip9m; its iaorteess^ or 
passive subnussion to any fsroes Uiat are applied to it, having 
no internal feroe wherewith to resist theai^ is ia truth the only 
reason £^r betieviog that all its cbaa^ss of state are aeesasary. 
We say that the moyeiaents aad changes ^ matter are inen- 
table or aecessaiy^ iecaute we pmiseim thai nusUer im mpaw^ 
toactirfiU^f, so that it must ho operated upon from wjtboots 
and ve derive this belief of power of some sort as essential to 
action from the phenomeaa of consciousness. If itwereaotfrtMa 
observing, that, within the proper domainof the will, no act takes 
place unless preceded hj a voUtioo, that is, by a conseiousneis 
of effiirt, w)9 never could have amved at a knowledge of the 
law of causaUtyi oamelyf Ihat every ev^it must have simaewhere 
an effioiept canoe. Now, it is the vice of Spinoza's systenit that 
it igaofos the idea^ power altogether; every thmg is eaused* 
nothiageausesj oFory Ihing is moved, aothisf moves i power is 
traaamittejj as it were, bom oae eveat to aaotheri ciaeh om 
hm^g;oon|ioaodorAeoe0siti^od by thatwhiob pxwedadai»ia4: 
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in its turn eompeMing its eonseqnent, and jet this power, thus 
transmitted, and thos enforcing the low of necessity, has it« 
origin nowhere. We pursue its fleeting shadow throtrgh a se- 
ries of eyents, but can never overtake it, for the series is infinite^ 
Hie powder exploded because the spark fell upon it ; the spark 
fell, because the flint excuded it fh>m the steel; the 4int and 
steel were strock together by the acti<m of a man, this action 
being the result of a volition, and this v(diti<Mi being necessarily 
determined by certain antecedent emotions and beliefs, these 
states of mind being inevitably consequent on oertun sensations, 
and these again, on some preceding physical events ; — and so 
we proceed, tracing the chain once more through the world of 
matter, then perhaps i^in to a conscious mind, and so on to 
infinitude. Nature, then, according to Spinoza's system, is not 
only infinite in extent, but eternal ; strictly speaking, nothing 
ever began to be, and creation is but a dream. The power, or 
necessity, which now is, has existed from eternity, and has 
travelled down to us through an infinite series of events, never 
relaxing its iron grasp, never varying in intensity or diminish- 
ing in strength, — a blind and unconscious God. 

Power is not transmitted, hut is cikways primiiive, — Against 
this terrific and incredible conception, the 'AvoYtaj of the Greek 
tragedians, place the theory of power, or causation, which I 
have endeavored here to develop. Consider power really as 
such, that is, as exerted with freedom, — not as caused, but as 
causing, not as merely transmitted, but originating afiresh in 
every act Replace mind as a distinct existence by the side of 
matter; restore personality, or self, as the most fundamental 
and the most frequently repeated of all our conceptions ; and 
thus dethrone this blind spectre of Fate, and replace a conscious 
Deity on the throne of the universe. Volition is necessarily 
followed by the act, and thus we gain the idea of the necessary 
connection between cause and efiect ; but that this act propa- 
^tes itself, or produces, by its own inherent energy, another 
event in the external universe, is what we have no evidence of 
whatever, either by sensible observation, or in the world of con- 
icionsness. .Matter is. essentially inert and passive and for this * 
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Mason, among otihers, we say that every change in its statemnst 
have a cause ; or that mind, the onlj tme energy or source of 
power with which we are acquainted, must he operating on it 
from without or Within. We do not find that agency in an 
antecedent physical event ; and it is not true that one event is, 
at the same time, or in two consecutive instants, both effect and 
cause, or produced by one phenomenon, and producing another. 
Power, or efficient agency, is needed at each step; and to find 
whence it comes, we must look to mind or person, that is, to an 
agency not caused or necessary, but voluntary. That fi&vorite 
metaphor, of a chain of causes and efiects, when literally con- 
strued, has no meaning; it is contradictory, for it affirms and 
denies the existence of active power at each link. 

Motives do not constrain volitions, — That mental phenomena 
take place in succession, and therefi>re, that each volition is in- 
variably preceded by motives, desires, and beliefe, is a circum- 
stance that need not perplex Qur argument The relation 
between the motives and the act is that of mere sequence in timey 
not accompanied by any consciousness of power exerted ; while 
the relation between the volition and the act, as in the case of 
Ibrced attention, is truly causative, the consciousness of eflbrt or 
tf'xertion being perfectly distinct To say that the motive causes 
the action, is to make the will inoperative altogether, or non- 
existent Whatever may be the operation of motives, they 
ooerate on the man, or on self; whatever may be the nature of 
the action, it is not the motives which act, but the man acts. 
We must not lose sight of the absolute indivisibility oV person, 
and the consequent fact, that what are called the separate fac- 
ulties of mind are but difierent and successive states, or condi- 
tions of being, of the same individual There is no wiU^ but 
only the man willing^ — no motivcy only the man contemplating 
various objects of desire. Now, two successive states of the 
same substance do not cause each other ; we might as well say, 
that the heat of a bar of iron, when just withdrawn fix>m the fire, 
causes its subsequent coldness after it is exposed to the air. 
One state precedes the other, but does not caussy or necessitate^ 
the other. 

11 
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IMAtr aelemai nor iwl gm g/ M nam Mtr m i t u <fa npjft — If • 
Iwnp ^ matter ehAages ito state, if fnna a solid, k beoooMs a 
Itquid, or assumes a new oolor or a new shape, we look for tbe 
cause of this change to something existing out of the substanoe 
itself and <^ieralang upon it from without We do so, from our 
intttitiTe perception of the frust, that it is inoapaibh of adiing on 
iUtffp-^ov^ in other words, of changing itself. But if ineapaUe 
of acting on itself, how can we suppose that it is eapailU fjf adr 
ing on oomeUUng ebe f K it cannot diange itself but through 
the inttfyention of a fore^ cause, how can it change the state 
of another substance ? We deny, then, that oiofi physical eyent 
depends on another of a similar character ; and Fichte's long 
chain of causes, from the displacement of a grain of sand up to 
the creation of * woild, drops asunder at eyerj link. In the 
world of consciottsaeas, moreoF^, since there is often no sectenurf 
event to which a partieular change or determination of the will 
can be attributed, the necessarian, in seeking ibr a caose of the 
phenomenon, is oUiged to look to an ani^eedmU Uaie oftho man 
Atmss^^— that is, to fl motive, a preeii;istent or ccmcomitant 
longing or desire* He thinks to make out his theory, then, bj 
saying that tko ttrongfui moiip$ eauses the change, or, in oth^ 
words, detenines the wUL But as the mind or person is oho^ 
bUefy tingk^ and onlj exhibits itself uad^ diffenmt phases, or 
as variously emj^jed, ih$ moHve means nothis^ but tio man 
himoolf udsMng for some obfeet; and the dotermanatjon of the 
will means nothing b«it the same person aeting. The assertion, 
that the motive detorminea the will, therefiire^ is only an abstract 
statement of the fiiet, that the man wMing determines the man 
actinjif^ or that the will determines itself*— which is precisely 
the theory of ihe adTocate tof human freedom. The necessa- 
rian iheory m absurd, &r it assigns an abstraction as the cause 
of a reality. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Tss ▲saunirr roB puke agency coifmaiED: BXAsoinNa 

FROM EFFECT TO CAUSE. 

JSmimuuj of^ loiiekapier* — The two theories of caoaaHon, 
which I have endeavored to devdop, terminate respeetiTelj in 
the STStem of Spinony which is atheistic fatalism, and in that of 
j&eevilly whidi aeeribes all action to mind or peitMMi, and there- 
£>re attributes all changes that take place in the nniyerse, ex* 
cept those which are caused by man, to the tmunediaie agencj 
of the Deit J. These two theories are the aalj ones with mfaA 
we need ooaeera oonel ves, for ihey alone are logical, consistent, 
and oHnplete. No comfNTomise is possible between them. 
Take the doctrine of necessity in its mildest and most liberal 
form, as expoanded hj those who shrank hom the awful conse- 
quences that Spinoaa deduced from it, and it will not be difficult 
to show that it is partial and inconsequent ; the i»emiaes on 
which it rests, as we might expect fimn the demonstratiTe ehar- 
acter of the reasoning emplojed, leading either touniyersal con- 
clusions, or to no condasions at all. Spinozisia in itself is nt- 
terij incredible and absvrd, no sane man ever baring actuallj 
believed it, or entertained it in any way, except as a mere exer- 
cise of Uie intellect, — the fanciful scheme of a hypothetical uni- 
verse, in which ahstcnctions are taken for xealities and assomp- 
tions lor facta. 

I endeavored to show further, that the azgnment in snj^iofit 
of this monstroos system, being a mathematical one, needs to be 
complete and oertaia in all its parts, so that if a bcaadi be any- 
where made io it, the whole &brio mast ML To prove the 
fiilsity 4^anyone doctrine, that is really Involved in it, is to dia* 
pvove the wkde system. Observe, then, at how many points it 
is f«f«led by the priodfdoi whii^ we haine aheady establiahed 
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bj independent evidence. Firsts it begins with the assumption, 
that every physical event is caused, or necessitated, by the an- 
tecedent physical event ; while it is now admitted on all hands, 
that we never have discovered, and never can discover, between 
two physical events any necessary onion whatever. Secondly, 
the system requires us to believe, that there is no distinction 
between mind and matter, but that thought and extension are 
attributes of the same substance ; while it has been proved that 
personality is essentially distinct from materiality, and that the 
acts of the will do not belong to the same dass with changes in 
matter, so that reasoning from the latter to the former is wholly 
fallacious; they have not even any qualities in common. 
TTiirdlyy Spinoza denies that there is any such thing as active 
power, and teaches that every event is necessarily produced by 
the inherent passivity, so to speak, of all objects, there being 
nowhere an agent, a mover, or a primal source of power ; while 
it has been shown, that in the phenomena of will, there is a con- 
sciousness of efiTort or exertion, which is a direct perception of 
original, and not of merely transmitted, power. Fourthly, a car- 
dinal point in the system is a denial of the freedom of the will, 
and the consequent doing away with all sense of moral obliga- 
tion, all consciousness of merit or remorse for crime ; while the 
voice of conscience imperatively declares, what we can no more 
disbelieve than we can distrust the multiplication-table or the 
axioms of the geometer, that man is accountable for his actions, 
and incurs merit or blame for deeds which he was free to commit. 
Argument for the freedom of the wiU conHntieiL — In regard 
to the freedom of the will, I argued further, what all experience 
teaches, that, of two mecesnve states of the same svhstance, the 
former is not the catise of the latter, but only its antecedent. 
Daylight is not the cause of darkness ; a headache does not 
produce the freedom from pain which follows it. The consid 
oration of motives and the subsequent volition are two successive 
states of the same person ; if there were a causal or necessary 
union between them, the latter would immediatdy succeed the 
former ; for when the cause is present, the effect cannot be de- 
layed. But we often and involuntarily pause and dwell upon 
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Tarious motives, holding them up in varioas lights, and balanc- 
ing them agunst each other, the will remaining quiescent during 
this process, the understanding and reason alone being active. 
Now, if the strongest motive is necessarily followed by the voli- 
tion, why is it not immediately so followed, the motives being 
certainly before the mind ? If you assert, that there is an im- 
mediate determination of the will in such a case, namely, a de- 
termination to remain quiet, or to postpone the particular action 
in view till the motives have been fully weighed, I deny the fact 
TTie win certairdy may remain dormcmt for a time, without a 
particiilar volition to that end. Take the case of a man ab- 
sorbed in some operation of pure intellect, — considering, for 
instance, the various steps of a mathematical problem ; there is 
no action of the will here, not even a volition to suspend volition. 
But the balancing of motives is as much an intellectual opera- 
tion as mathematical researeh ; why, then, I repeat, if motives 
necessarily act on the will, do they not determine it immediately ? 
J see not how it is possible for the necessarian to answer this^ 
question in conformity with his theory. --"'^^ 

The will M a source of power, and is not an effect. — But it h 
argued against the doctrine of the freedom of the will, that it 
requires us to believe in an uncaused event, and thus denies the 
universal application of the law of causality. How can a voli- 
tion, it is asked, take place without a cause, if it be true that 
every change, every thing which begins to exist, must have a 
cause ? I reply, that the law of causation is founded ontheae- 
hiowledged inertness of matter ; because matter cannot act on 
itself, we say that every change in matter must have a cause ; 
but it does not follow that this cause is also in its turn an effect, 
and must have been caused by some antecedent event, and 
that again by another cause, and so on to infinity. This notion 
of a chain, or infinite series, of causes has already beai refuted, 
because it really banishes all idea of efficient agency from the 
jniverse ; we chase the phantom of a cause along the line for 
ever, without the possibility of overtaking it. The true maxim 
is, that every physical event, every material phenomenon, must 
have a cause, bectmse it cannot act of itself ; but it does not fdU 
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Uw tktU ikU e(m$0 mutt oho hwe a causey far %i %$ it$effa tamtt 
4^p9Wfr; it is nntulj 0€ penauy which, unlike matter, can act ^ 
iU^9 and therofbre does not need a cause. It is an unautboiv 
ised exteosi^m of the law of causality, to say that every acU<m 
of a conscious agent must have a cause, just as much as a mat^ 
rial phenomenon* This would be b^;ging the question in the 
present case, and it is refuted by the direct evidence <£ con- 
sciousnessy which teaches us that the will is a true source of 
power in ilselfl We must get rid of this notion of transmitted 
power, or a chain of causes and effects, which is a mere fictioB, 
founded on the interminable succession of material phenomena; 
this suceession, as we have shown again and again, is not causar 
don, but mere sequence in time. Each event in that succession 
must have a cause ; but this cause is not found, and never can 
be found, in the antecedent physical event, but only in some 
power, or being, acting out of the line; and to ask for the €au$e 
of ikU beingf that is, &r the cause of ihi$ power ^ or came of a 
cauecy is absurd* 

BeuJTs ttaiement of the doctrine of e oMOtion* -*- Thus, the doc- 
drine of the freedom of the i^ill brings us back again to the 
grand dogma of the immediate agency of the Deity throughout 
creation, that is, to the omnipresence and omnipotence of God. 
In some recently piri>lished letters, from the private correspon- 
dence of Dr. Beid, I find a part of this theory of causation so 
clearly stated and illustrated, that a few passages from them 
may well be cited here. ^ In the strict and proper sense," says 
this philosopher, ^ I take an efficient cause to be a being who 
had power to produce the effect, and exerted that power for 
that purpoee. Power to produce an effect supposes power not 
to produce U; otherwise it is not power, but necessaty, which is 
incompatible wkh power taken in a strict sense. I am not able 
to form a conception how power, in the strict sense, can be ex- 
erted without will ; nor can there be will without some degree 
of understanding. Therefore, nothing can be an efficient cause, 
in the proper sense, but an intelligent being. I believe we get 
the first conception of power, in the proper sense, from the eon- 
eeiousnees of our own ex&rUom ; and as all our power is exerted 
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^wiUyWeoMmoft^vm a conoeptkm how power can be exerled 
wiAtfut will Halter eaniiot be the cause of anj thingi it caa 
osly be aa iDatnuiient in the hands of a real canse.'* 

*^ Soppoee, now, that joa take the wi»^ c<mi$ in this etriot 
aeaie; its rektum to its effect is eo self'^videntiy different fiom 
the relation of a motive to an acti<Hi» that I am jealous of a 
mathematical denionstratimi of a truth 80 self-evident Nothing 
i» more diflcult than to demonstrate what is self-evident A 
eaose is a being which has a rao/ e jastenoe ; a meiive has no 
real eadstence, and thereibre can have no active power. Bua 
thing caneeivedf and not a Mng thai existi ; and thereftwe can 
neither be active, nor even passive. To saj that a motive 
really act$f is as absurd as to say, that a motive drinks my 
Jiealtfa, or that a motive^ gives me a box on the ear." 

^ We are early coosoaous of some power in ourselves to pro- 
duce some eventsi and our nature leads us to think that every 
event is produecd by a power similar to that which we find in 
ourselves, — « that is, by will and exertion ; when a weight fidls 
and hurts a child, he is angry with it,— -he attributes power and 
will to every thing that seems to act Language is formed upon 
these early sentiments, and attributes actkm and power to things 
that are afterwards discovered to have neither will nor power. 
By this means, the notion of action and causation is gradually 
duinged ; what was essential to it at first [oamelyt will,] is left 
out, while the name remains ; and the term came is applied to 
things which we believe to be Inanimate and passive*'* 

M9W it came $Q be b$liev6d thai matteris acame^-^Agiemf^^ 
^ It is a curious proUem in human nature, how, in the progress 
of life, we oome by the lax notion of power, agency, cause^ and 
efibct, and to ascribe them to things that have no will nor Intel- . 
Hgeaee. I am apt to think, with the Abb^ Baynal, <th^t sav- 
ages,' (I add children, as in the same predicament,) ^vfherever 
they eee motion that the^f cannot account for^ there they suppose 
a soul.' Hence, they ascribe active power and causation to sun, 
moon, and stars, rivers, fountains, sea, air, and earth ; these are 
conceived to be causes in the strict sense. In this period of 
society, language is formed, and its fundamental rales and fefiaa 
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established. Active verbs are applied only to things that are 
befieved to have power and activity in the proper sense. Every 
part of nature whidi moves, withaui our seeing any external 
ccntse of its motion, is conceived to be a caose in tiie strict sense, 
and therefore is called so. At l^igth, the more acate and spec- 
ulative few discover, that some of those things which the vulgar 
believe to be animated like themselves are inanimate, and have 
neither will nor understanding ; ** but they must still ^ speak 
the common language, and suit it to their new notions as well as 
they can ; just as philosophers say with the vulgar, that the sun 
rises and sets, and the moon changes.'' 

Metaphyeieal reatoning not needed to prove the being of a 
God, — With these quotations from Dr. Beid, I conclude the 
more abstract portion of the discussion in which we are engaged. 
To some it may appear, that we have been wandering a long 
time in a mere wilderness of logic and metaphysics, ^ whence 
issuing, we again behold the stars." I certainly do not believe 
that it is necessary to pass through all the abstruse reasoning, 
which has thus far occupied our attention, before we can obtain 
any firm and well-grounded faith in the great doctrines of relig« 
ion. It would be an impeachment of the goodness of the 
Deity to suppose, that he has given to his creatures only such 
intimations or proofs of his own existence and his will as the 
most cultivated and ingenious minds can follow slowly and with 
great effort On the contrary, the conclusions in this great 
argument are so obvious and direct, lying but a step from the 
-premises, which are numberless, and so nearly akin to the 
mental processes which we are compelled to use for the daOy 
purposes of life, that the child or the savage cannot avoid rest- 
ing in them with sufficient .confidence. It is no doubtful infer- 
ence, ^no long uid tedious process of reasoning, which connects 
all events in the history of the universe with the being and 
attributes of a God. The conclusion is so obvious, the connec- 
tion so dose and striking, that it is difficult to believe that any 
mind not wilfully obtuse, or not perverted by logical subtilities 
and metaphysical abstractions, ever failed to receive it with 
^perfect trust at the first view. 
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Bow far m$Uqfhy$ieal reotaninff is ute/uL — But the impor- 
tance of these prelii^inary considerations appears from the fact, 
that thej afford a complete answer to the objections urged by 
Peptics so formidable as SpinQza, Home, Kant, and the later 
school of Grerman infidels. Those who are not conversant with 
the objections may safely pass oyer the answers to them ; but 
to many others, they may be of use from their tendency to do 
away with an impression, — now, it is to be feared, quite too 
common, — that the common proofs of the being of a God, how- 
ever satisfactory to the vulgar, will not bear the test of a sound 
philosophy or of strict logical analysis. They tend, at any rate, 
to dear the ground, to establish certain data^ or sound premises 
for the argument, and to furnish logical rules for the conduct 
of the inquiry. Let us hold fast, then, to the ground which we 
have acquired, and having established certain principles, let us 
use them without doubt or hesitation for the remainder of the 
discussion. Let no one imagine, for instance, that reasoning 
from the effect to the cause, as we shall have occasion to do, is 
illogical, because Hume and others have demonstrated that phys- 
ical causes, so called, are mere antecedents, and Aat no power, 
or efficient energy, can be -detected in them. All this is admit- 
ted ; but the only consequence of it is, not to banish the notion 
of cause altogether, but to substitute for material causes and 
transmitted power the idea of direct personal agency, accompa- 
nied by intelligence and wilL Neither let the grim dogma <^ 
necessity, or absolute fate, any longer shadow the &ith of the 
believer with the fear, lest the commands of the Almighty 
should be nugatory from his own moral inability to comply 
with them. The doctrine of freewill rests upon foundaticms 
which are not to be shaken by the utmost force of philosophical 
skepticism. 

Above all, let us know what we are to expect as the result 
of the ^quiry, and what weight is to be given to the disparag- 
ing remark, that truths supported only by moral evidence are 
at best but contingent, and that demonstration of a fact is im- 
possible. The evidence which supports the fundamental tratha 
. of religion is precisely the same with that which directs ail our 
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conduct in life, and, in ordinary caaes, no one thinkB of com- 
plaining that it is insufficient. To say that it is moral, instead 
of being d^nontftratire, is only to admit that the truths them- 
selves are practical, and not specnlatire. I repeat it then, there 
can be no fears fbr the straigth of our religious faith, if it stands 
upon the same platform with the whole round of the physical 
sciences, so that no assault can reach even its outworks, till the 
entire fabric of these sciences shall be demdished, and it be 
made to appear that all the boasted attainments of the last 
three centuries in the study of nature have been unprofitable 
and vain/ 

Andfyni of the oamman argument h patteriori. -^ The common 
argument h poetenori for the being of a Gk>d is divided into two 
branches, according as we seek to estabfish the reality oi iome 
cause, no matter what, simply ficom the presence of an effect^ or 
as we endeavor to determine the nature of thai cause from the 
peculiarities of the efli^ct ; the one is reasoning from efflci^it, 
the other from final, causation. The one proceeds simply from 
nature up to nature'iB God, as from a fact otherwise inexplicable 
to that whidi is at once the origin and the explanation of that 
fact ; the other infers, frt>m the peculiar character of the works 
of creation, that a purpose or design is accomplished in them, 
and consequently assumes that this design must have been pre- 
viously entertained by an imettigeni being, having pow«r ade- 
quate to the work. Thus, the geologist infers, frmn the dislo- 
cated and upheaved position of certain strata of rock, that there 
must have been some cause of the disturbance and elevation ; 
this is his first oonclu8i<m, and it is quite distinct from his sub- 
sequent inquiry, bb to the time, nature, and extent of the convuL- 
siim whidi produced the phenomena tiiat he now se^s to ex- 
plain. This later inquiry must proceed frt>m carefrd observa- 
tion of the particular firsts in the case, of the minor drcum- 
•taaces which go to prove that the grand change waa produced 
by one cause rather than another. It is the former and more 
comprehensive eondnsion, the validity of which we are now to 
examine. 

CHtidsm ef Dr. Claries argument, — The argument is 
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9taM. ill its simpleBty but aoly as it serau to me, in Us most log 
kal or condiiBiTe fomiy hj Dr. Gki^e. JSe reasons thus: 
'^ Something must have existed from all eternity,— * otherwise, 
the things that now are must hare been /»nNlM»Mi out of nothing, 
ahsolotely and without cause, whi<^ is a plain oontradietion in 
tenns. For to say a thing is /wi^iMwf, and yet that there is no 
eemm at all of that production, is to say that scHttethingis fffkUd 
Uf neMnpf — that is, it is »0< ejffeeted ai oik*' I pause here to 
remark, that Dr. Clarke, in his anxiety to make his reasoning 
exdnsiTely metaphysical, and emsequently to ayoid all refer- 
ence to matter8-of*fect, makes two unfounded assumptions : — 
first, that we have a metaphysical knowledge of ^the things 
that now are," — a loose and indetenninate expression, which 
means, if it means any thing, the aniTerM of animate and inan- 
imate being, though the existence of this unirerse is certainly 
made known to us only by physical evidence, — that is, by ex- 
perience, whether by observation through the senses, or by con- 
sciousness) — and seoondly, his assertion, that ^otherwise the 
things that now are mast have hwa pr^dueed out ai nothing,'V 
must be understood to mean, that tiie things which now are must 
have begun to he without an antecedent cause ; inasmuch as to 
say that they were j9roc&M»(^ is begging the question as to their 
prodtie^f* The reasoning is worth nothing unless it is sup- 
ported by the general law of eansalily,«— -the law, that is, that 
every thing which begins to be must have a cause ;— and this 
law, for reasons already alleged, must be considered as the dic- 
tate of experience. Of course^ Clarke's argument is of a meta- 
physical or a priori character only in name ; it is just as much 
founded on physical testimony as the argument fi'om design. 
It proceeds from the existence of realities, made known to us 
by the senses and by consciousness, to the cause of these reali- 
ties^ the ground of the inference being a general maxim, the 
truth of which is collected £rom experience.* 

* Br. Claike has proposed another aigament, which is more waimfky- 
leal, and therefore less conclnsiTe, than the one considered above. This 
second fbrm of proof, briefly stated, is as follows. 

'< Space and time are alike infinite and neceesaiy, for we osaaot even 
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Still, the argument thus far, whatever may be its technical 
designation, is a valid one, and is in truth unanswerable. From 
the -universe of things that are, we infer, either that these things 
have existed for ever, or that thej began to be ; and if the latter, 
then there must have been a cause of iheir beginning of exist- 
ence ; and this cause must either have existed from eternity, or 
else it also had a cause, — and so on. Hence we are reduced 
to the alternative of admitting the existence, either of one eter- 
nal being, or of an infinite series of dependent beings, each one 
having been produced by its predecessor. So far, the argument 
is sound; but Clarke proceeds to urge several metaphysical 
reasons, which seem to me quite unsatis£ictory from the very 

conceiye of their Umitatipn or their non-existence. They are not in them 
selves substances, but attributes, and as such, necessaribf presuppose a sub 
sUmce, without which they could not exist ; and this, substance is, conse- 
quently, infinite and self-existent." 

But the word substance, as here used, is entirely indefinite; the idea 
of it includes neither personality nor intelligence, llie ai^ument, at the 
utmost, proves only that something exists, to which these attributes belong ; 
and this something, Clarke immediately assumes to be a particular Being. 
The sophism consists in this illogical transition from the general to the 
particular, from the abstract to the concrete ; and a more palpable one can 
hardly be imagined. 

Besides, the proposition that space and time are attributes, if not wholly 
unintelligible, must be understood in the same sense as the proposition, 
that human beings exist in space and time. Finite space and time are 
qualities of man, in the same way that eternity and immensity are attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being. Now, human beings are not necessary or 
self-existent. And if finite space and time do not necessitate a finite sub- 
stance, so neither do the ideas of immensity and eternity compel us to be- 
lieve in an infinite substance. 

The whole argument rests on an abuse of language. Time and space 
are not attributes, but conditions of being. We cannot conceive of any thing 
except as existent under these conditions ; but we may conceire that the 
conditions are fulfilled, while the reality is wanting. Atmospheric air, for 
instance, is a condition of man's bodily existence ; he cannot live without 
it. But air may be, as at the North Pole, where man is not. In Clarke's 
aignment, the prerequisite is made to change places with the reality, or the 
thing conditioned. He infers the presence of the thing, from the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions, which is precisely inverting the two terms of the 
only legitimate inference. 
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tmst that thfij are metaphysical, &r nijectiiig the hjpothesis jqf 
4m ijifiiiite series of created beings, aad hence for resting in tlie 
condosion that there is but one eternal being, who is God. 
The troth is, Qarke quite con^Ninds twQ perfectlj distinct mean- 
ings of the term meceidty ; and on this fallacy, this confusion of 
f^^rms, the vhole of his subsequent reasoning depends. In a 
^Uogism, the conclusion necessarily follows from the premises ; 
.^wd ,this we cafl a logicaL necessity. For an instance of the 
oU^kin^ take the necessary and unlimited existence of space. 
i^aope i* mdeMtructible ; we can conceive of the annihilation of 
jBfitter, but not of the space which matter now occupies. Im- 
agine, if you can, the destruction of the room or space which 
this building now occupies. You can conceive easily enough of 
the annihilation of aU objects within it — that this space shopld 
^ made empty or void ; but you cannot conceive of the space 
itself as annihilated, or as no longer affi>rding room fi)r other 
objects. Now this neceucuy existence of ^pqjce we may call, for 
want of a better term, a physical tiecessity, Clarke quite con- 
founds these two significations of the word ; having shown by 
argument which he holds to be demonstrative, that God mvM 
exist, that is, that there is a logical necessity for our believing in 
his existence, he goes on to reason as if he had established a 
physical necessity of the being of a God ; ihat is, he thought to 
prove that we can no more conceive of his non-existence, than 
we can of the non-existence of space or time. If this were so, 
Kxtheism were impossible^ and then it would be difficult to tell why 
any argument was needed, or why Clarke thought it necessary 
to write his book, if there was nobody to b& convinced by it. 
^ to the possibility of atheism, if a man can be so far blinded 
by metaphysical subdlties as to doubt his own existence, I do 
not i^e why he cannot go on to deny the being of a God. 

The universe must have had a cause. — But it was not my 
object to show that the reasoning of Clarke is fallacious, but only 
to select that portion of it which is open to no cavil or objection, 
^ind &om this, if possible, to proceed to a satisfactory conclusion. 
•Let us go back, then, to the proposition, sufficiently established 
by him, that we must believe either in one eternal heing^ or in ,qn 
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infinite series of created heings. Are there sufficient reasons for 
rejecting the latter branch of this altematiTe? Metecph^eal 
reasons for rcrjecting it I cannot find ; I frankly admit, that the 
bare conception of such an infinite series is no more impossible 
in this argument than it is, for instance, in mathematics, iirhere 
the mere tyro wiU present to you the law and the sum of sudt a 
series without difficulty or hesitation. The presence of it is no 
more perplendng to him in the calculati<Mi, than is that of the 
expression for the root of a number whidi is not a perfect square 
or other power. But in matheoiatics, as in natural theology 
the infinite series is possible as an abstraction, but not cts a 
reality. There are physical considerations, sa to speak, which 
are conclusive against the hypothesis that this yast machine of 
the universe, even on the supposition that it is continually prop- 
agating and renewing itself by the laws now in force considered 
as real causes, had no beginning, but has existed from all eter- 
nity in ffii infinite series of changes, decay, and restoration. I 
speak now of the universe^ not cu a mere aggregation of hrrOe 
matter, which it is not, hct as a vast and complex organism, a!l 
the parts of which are in constant and harmonious activity, and 
tenanted by various orders of life, each of which is continued in 
one direct line, and, so far as human observation has extended, 
under a permanent type. It would not be difficult, I beKeve, to 
establish this- proposition in reference to the whole system of 
worlds, the solar and starry kingdoms, of which our earth is but 
so small a part But we know so little of these, beyond the 
general facts that they exist, and move, or are moved, in accord- 
ance with the law of gravitation, that an argument either for or 
against their eternal existence in their present form, and under 
their present laws, would have too much the aspect of an appeal 
to human ignorance. We could only say, either on the affirma- 
tive or the negative side, thiit it might be so for aught that we 
knew to the contrary j — a conclusion unsatisfactory in itself, 
likely to be overthrown by the progress of discovery, and almost 
sure to be disproved by that knowledge which we may conceive 
a superior spuit to possess, both of their external and internal 
economy. 
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For a similar, but still stronger reason, I pat aside here the 
question as to the eternal existence of inorganic matter^ which is, 
at best, but the brute material out of which worlds are fashioned. 
Whether this exists at all, according to the ordinary conception 
of it, is doubtful ; and it is certain that we have no knowledge 
of it, that we cannot perceive it, that we cannot distmguish be- 
tween the qualities properly belonging to it in itself, and those 
imposed upon it either by our own faculties of observation, or 
by an external power. 

Physical proof that the world did begin to he, — I confine the 
inquiry, then, to the past duration of the only world with which 
we have any immediate concern, to the antecedent history of 
this earth, to the assumed continuance, through the endless ages 
that are past, of the various lines and races of animate and organic 
being, upheld only by the inherent energy of the laws, so called, 
which support or direct their present existence. Have we 
proof or disproof of infinite series here ? I contend that we 
have testimony, clear, unquestioned, scientific, admitted by all 
physical inquirers who have any acquaintance with the subject, 
even by those most prejudiced against the conclusions which I 
wish to establish, ikaX organization and life on this earth, through 
all their myriad forms, throughout the vegetable and animal — 
aye, even the mineral — kingdoms, did begin to he, and that 
within definite periods of time. We even pronounce with cer- 
tainty on their relative ages, and map out chronologically the 
history of the world, from chaos down to the time when man, 
the last comer, was introduced upon a scene which was, by 
comparison with those which had preceded it, one of perfect 
symmetry and order. Greology declares without hesitation, and 
with as much distinctness as Holy Writ, that time was when the 
earth was withou{ form and void, and before the dry land ap- 
peared. Thence it traces down the annals of things: — first, 
the successive induction of those circumstances which rendered 
even the lowest forms of life possible ; then the creation of those 
low forms ; their subsequent utter extinction, so that they have 
no representatives among us at, the present day; the filling 
of their place by higher orders of being ; and so on, through 
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soooeBsm tnnififocnudioiis of life, down to the uppeamiice of 

1 jun not dweUing sow on any cff the more obscure and dis- 
puted doctrines of geological scienoe. I am not resting •thia 
^peatjffgament ton any of the theories, often contradictory, or 
very questionable, respecting the particular circumstances under 
-whioh certain strata of rocks were raised from the bottom of an 
ocean, ot certain mountains upheaved frcfm the plain. All that 
is needed for the purposes of the present discussion may be 
found in iSiose iSrst principles and elementary facts of geology, 
which ore now universally admitted, and which, indeed, cannot 
be denied without impeaching the trustworthy character of the 
-evidence on which all physical scienoe depends. Your owu 
eyes have probably seen the fossil forms of those extinct races 
which once pe<^led the earth that is now our home. You have 
heard or read the history of these lost tribes, and various specu- 
lations about the catastrophes or gradual changes which swept 
them away, and the new forms of life which succeeded them. 
You have seen the marks of igneous formation or alluvial de- 
posit in the veiy fit<mes on which you daily tread, and have bad 
your thoughts thus carried back by necessary inference to periods 
when the first continents were raised fromlhe bosom of the deep, 
when mountains of ice floated over what are now fertile tracts 
peopled by myriad forms of terrestrial life, or when the incan- 
descent surfiftce of the earth still glowed with the heat which 
even bow rages but a few miles below its outer rind. Then 
occurs to us, with a more impressive significance, the awful 
question which the Hebrew poet seemed to hear, as coming out 
of the whirlwind : — ** Where wast thouy when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth ? Declare, if thou hast understanding." 

I say, then, that the prut continuance, ikrough an infinite 
series of years, of that order offings which we now behold, under 
laws similar to those which now direct or express that order, is 
disproved hy an amount of physical testimony that is ahsdutely 
conclusive. Ignorance may deny this proposition, but the in- 
structed skeptic must admit it. Eemember that the point we 
•re now seeking to establish is a facty and that I am arguing it 
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bj an aipptxA to faeU, You can judge whether tike eonvkdett 
produced hj the mas^ of evidence, to whieh I have merely 
idluded, would be, to any apprecMhle extent, either ooaiimed oat 
shaken by a metctphynieBi dtsemmon of the abstiaci possih^jF 
of an infinite series of dependest beings. 

Appiteaium of the wrgmneMfmm ^Iftet to eoiifff.— -We hBT% 
then, the starting point for tile appfieatnii ofthe arguneBtfrom 
the efi^ct to the cause). Vertaim tkinijfo begfem to bo^ At a eer* 
tain period, whieh is not even a veij ronole one,, wheft eoaflid- 
ered in that gigantie cbronologj whieh geological scienee obliges 
us to contemplate^ all the present races of Mvii^ tiling all or* 
ganized forms that we now behold, were not. There was no 
firm-set earth on whrch thej could tread, there were no articles 
for their aliment and sustenance, there was no atmosphere whioli 
they could breathe. They have subsequently come into exist- 
ence. Whence came they f I choose to put the question in this, 
its simplest, form, in order not to perjdex you with any further 
discussion, here unnecessary, of the law of causality. It is not 
enough to say, that you cannot believe, — you cannot even imag- 
ine, that this earth, once without one germ of organic life in its 
vast bosom, suddenly became tenimted with countless Ibrms of liv- 
ing*being8, without some foreign and adequate cause. Give the 
largest significance you may to what are called the laws of na> 
ture ; confound, if you will, physical with efficient causes ; say 
that the birth of an individual in the race is but the mechanical 
effect of the powers inherent in the organism of the parent ; — 
stUl the beginning c^ that race, the beginning of all races, goes 
utterly beyond the laws of nature, and obliges you to look up to 
nature's God. 

l^e laws of nature do not account for the introduction of a 
new tpecies, — The skeptic's first principle is, that we must not 
admit any laws ofnattmre, or modes ofactionf hit those which we 
now actuaRy perceive going on around us ; we must not invent 
causes to account for certain phenomena, until we are fully satis- 
fied that the known and familiar agencies of nature are insufli- 
cient to that end. I take him at his word. The physical laws 
which are now exposed to the observation of mankind wiU not 
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ea^Mn the introduction of a new species^ a new race, anumg 
those formerly in being, and -certainly not the beginning of life 
itself in a world till then inanimate. If you say that the lower 
forms of life may be spontaneously generated from the dust,* 
or that higher types of being may be evolved from those next 
below them in the scale, without the exertion of any new power, 
you assert what the most careful observation, the minute and 
long continued researches of science; have failed to verify. 
PermaneTice of type is one of the most firmly established of those 
very laws of nature to which you ascribe inherent power, and 
which you claim to be immutable. It is the grossest inoon- 

* All the races -of animated beings, which are entirely within the range 
of our powers of observation, — which have such a size and locality that 
we can stady and accurately determine their organization and habits, -^ 
are nnqnestionably produced from parents of their own kind. Only the 
minnte microscopic animals are now supposed to be generated spontane- 
ously ; and this alleged fact rests not on direct proof, but only on our in 
ability in certain cases to trace the process of their production in tiie ordi- 
nary way. As many of these animals, in their perfect state, are not more 
than the twelve tliousandth part of an inch in diameter, it is not much to 
be wondered at, that we should not be able in all cases to discover their 
ova, or to follow these ova through all their stages of development into the 
complete being. It is further remarkable, that these animalcules, when 
once produced, whether by spontaneous or natural generation, are all found 
to be. provided with the organs or requisite means for continuing their 
species, and, in fact, for multiplying their number from themselves with 
astonishing rapidity. As they certainly have children, it seems reasonable 
to suppose, according to the analogy of all the higher animated tribes, that 
they also had parents. The ancients supposed, that the worms and insects 
whidi appear in decaying organic matter were generated there by the de> 
composition of the substance, without the previous agency of individuals 
of the same stock. Every schoolboy is acquainted with Virgil's mode of 
obtaining a new swarm of bees from the decaying carcass of a heifer 
Subsequent researches, made with more care, and perhaps with better in- 
struments of observation, have entirely disproved tiie hypothesis, and show 
that the maggots were produced in every case from eggs deposited by flies 
or other insects, and were afterward^ them selves developed into the state 
of perfect insects. Then it seems reasonable to believe, that the improved 
observations of future times will clear up the only remaining difficulty, 
and show how the infusory animalcules also are generated fh>m beings of 
tiieir own kind* 
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diitencj on jour part to attempt to set aside, in this single case^ 
those very principles, on the assumed unchangeableness, the 
inherent power, and infinite duration of which, your whole theory 
depends. In that ordmary course of nature^ to which you would 
fidn reduce all phenomena, so that all may seem to he mere 
continuance^ and nowhere may appear a beginning of existence, 
so as to avoid any necessity lor the interposition of any new 
cause or foreign power^ — in this ordinary course of nature, I 
say, quadrupeds are not bom from birds, nor birds from reptiles, 
nor reptiles from fishes, nor fishes from invertebrate animals ; * 

* The point chieflj relied vpon to show the credibilitj of this doctrine 
here alluded to is the fact, that the higher animals, in their embryotic ex- 
istence, pass throngh a series of changes resembling the permanent forms 
of the lower tribes. Tke fint form of man himself resembles that which is 
pemuuMnt in the nnimalcnle ; and Ukenee he oomes to resemble sncces- 
siyelj a fish, a reptile, a bird, and ika lower mammifers, before he attains 
his specific maturity. It is held, then, that a premature birth from on ani- 
mal of a higher kind might have instituted a new race of a lower type ; 
and that a birth unnsuallj delayed, permitting an embryo to be still further 
advaneed in the line of oigaaizatioQ, might have created a new spedes of 
a higher order than the parenL Here, every thing depends on the absolute 
identity of the germs of all animals, in the lower stages of their growth* 
General resemblances and analoigies are of no weight whatever; the essen- 
tial internal organization of the ova of different species must be the same ; 
otherwise, however ripened into a mature being, whether the birth be ad- 
vanced or postponed, tte individual must still belong to its parents' spe- 
cies, of which it possesses the distinclive peculiarity. Now, this point of 
the identity ofgermt ii a mere assimjpiion ; not only is it destitute of proof, — 
the whole evidence is against it There is a degree of outward resem- 
blance, but there is no sameness. When we trace the origin of life back 
to the remotest point to which our powers of observation extend, when we 
oome to microsoopie vesicles that can be discemed only by the highest 
magnifiers, general similarity of outward shape is all that can be predi- 
cated of them. The specific differences He below this general resemblance 
of outward form ; we cannot discern them, bat we Icruno that they must 
exist, and that they are estential differences ; for each one of these vesicles 
is invariably developed, if at all, into an individual of the species to which 
its paron^ belongs. The germinal vesicles of a tree and a quadruped are 
somewhat alike, outwardly ; so, to the hen's eyes, there is no difference 
between her own eggs and the duck's eggs which the farmer's wife has put 
into her aesL Bnt when she has batched her broody part of them m 
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but each of the^ rada continued itself ly producing yadfig ixft^ 
iU own kind. It is not pretended that there is any knovm tn- 
sldnee of the transmutation of species, or of the evoJutioo, in th* 
ordinary way, of any being specifically different from its parents; 
The same animal, indeed, may pass through different grades of 
development ; but thes^ changes a£fect only ih^ intividaal, not 
the race. The progeny of this animal must begin at the same 
point where its parent did, and run precisely the same cycle. 
The tadpole becomes a frog, but the young of that f«^ are tad- 
poles ; the woim becomes a winged insect, but the eggs of ihai 
insect are hatched into nothing but worms. These changes in 
the life of the individual, like the successive periods of the em- 
bryotic state, of infancy, and of manhood in the human being, 
are perfectly consistent with persistence of type in the race^ and 
do Uot indicate even the possibility that a new species may be 
developed out of an old one. On tbe contrary, th^ geM n^si 
be considered as poientiaMy equivalent to the whole future beings 
for it is invariably developed into that being. If there be any 
one fact unquestionably established by observati<»i^ it is, that 
eaeh ipedet invariably prodtiees itt like, ^AH the phenon^na,'* 
Bays Miiller, one of the first pliysiologists <ii the day, ^aB the 
phenomena at present observed in the animal kingdom seem to 
prove, that the species were originally created distinct, and in- 
dependent of each other. There is Ho remote possibility of one 
species being produced from another." 

Eestdt of this branch ikfUhe ar^^ament. — Here, then, we rest 
the first and lowest branch of the argument a posteriori, con- 
sidering it as an established fact in physical science, that wganr^ 
izaiion and life on this earth did begin to be, wi^n a definite 
period of time, and that none <fthe physical eauses^ now in opera-- 

found to be webfooted, and these, to her great astonisfament and £stress> 
immediatelj take to the watw. Those who uphold this theory commit the 
same blunder as the poor hen. This want of cooscioosness that they haye 
got to the end of their tether, tiiis inability to believe that any difference 
can exist where they are not able to see it, thoogh it is inyariably indi* 
eated by future consequent differences of the most striking nature^ is pop* 
fectly characteristic of the rash theorist in science. 
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libfi ft adefueUe to aceonmt for that he^nimnff* We are kd, theoy 
iiTe6istU>lj up to the agency of a First Cause, a power not in- 
herent in nature, but in one sense external to it and acting upcm 
it, and which, for the reason already stated, must have existed 
from everlastiBg. 

I have oalled this the lowest braBch of the aifameot, beeaofle, 
though the oeaclntten seems to me to be legitimastey and even 
unaToidaMe^ it does not fuUj answer our denies, nor satisfy the 
aspirations of the rehgioos sentiment in man. To prove ihe 
being ofa Creator only from an act of creation assumed to have 
been completed long ago, if a useful, is still a frigid, resuk of 
the inquky. It seeiiM too mudli like establishing some remote 
fact in history, which ceased long since to have any imoMdiaie 
interest, as its <Urect consequences are no longer traoeaUe. We 
seek %o bring the argument and the doctrine home by ptnoofii of 
the repealed, if not the oontimioas, agency of Onuiipotenee, so 
that what is almost tiie abstract coaceptioa of « Fimt Cause 
may be changed into a welJUgroonded faith in the ezistenee of 
an infinite and ever-watchful Father. 

1%6 work of creation Jrequ$nUy renewed and ^aatemded^^^Ooe 
step, and an important one, towards this oonolusion, wie are able 
immediately to take. The work of creation was n«t (a jingle 
act, begun and ended by a sectary exertion 'of power ; k was 
often renewed, ^id it extended over « lapse of ages which the 
imagination vainly stiives to oomprehend* Science he^ disoor- 
ered an ine^RMseable and imdoubted record of « vMldtiide of 
cases, in which preceding laws of nature, tlmt had been onbroken 
for ages, were interrupted by special ^exertions cf£ a fereign 
power. Mighty revolutions have oihen swept die t&ce of this 
planet, hurrying nearly all former orders of life mto ruin ; aoiid 
each time, the desert* was peopled anew witii animated tribes 
whoHy ^mlike Iheir predecessors. GeoSegy is bat 4be histcHy, 
chrcmieled m stone, of many miracles pef^MPnifed b e fe rc ^man wwb, 
and extending fieir bacAc into a past eternity. There w ntft <m 
cmimcd or a plcmt on ^m eeuih, uMeh, ae ^ rmce,ie not <M$r 
than man. Science does not contradict, it rather confinosts, <&stt 
voice of revelation or tradition w^ich asstgns about «x •AomsaBd 
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jeare as the period of man's residence upon the earth. One of 
the latest events in the geological histor j of the world, we are 
told, was a great submersion of the land, hj which ^ terrestrial 
animal life was extensively, if not universally, destroyed ; " so 
that the creation of the species now in being — at least, all the 
higher species — was ^a comparatively recent event, and one 
posterior generally speaking, to all the great natural transac- 
tions chronicled by geology." From this ^ recent event," back 
certainly as far as the time when those races began to be, the 
remains of which are now found entombed in the lowest Silurian 
rocks, the period of creation extends, — a drama of many acts 
and countless shilling scenes, each one of which leads us up to a 
knowledge of its Infinite Author. 

In truth, the assumed invariableness of the laws of nature, 
considering these only as the necessary manifestations of pow- 
ers inherent in the substances themselves, is a doctrine which 
loses all meaning, as well as probability, when we look to the 
annals of the universe for guidance, and not merely to the stovy 
of one life, or even of one order of being. The history of 6od*s 
providence is not the story of a day, nor can it be interpreted 
by the experience of an hour. We must deci{^er even the 
record, inscribed on the rocks, of the mutations tchieh tkts solid 
globe has undergone j in the vast series of ages that elapsed be/ore 
it was peopled %oith beings like ourselves. If we would climb to 
the heights of this great argument, our view must be expanded 
in feeble imitation of His vision with whom a thousand years 
are but as one day. Perhaps it will be found, that these sup- 
posed breaks in the continuity of the inferior laws of nature are 
but the intercalations of a higher law, working for a nobler end ; 
that what appear as special exertions of Divine agency, are but 
the ordinary mode in which infinite wisdom works and governs ; 
that the physical is subordinate throughout to the moral uni- 
verse ; and that what man calls interruptions of the usual course 
of nature, are precisely what he might most reasonably and 
naturally expect from omnipotence and infinite benevolence 
combined. 

Parallel between humcm and Divine action* — The action of 
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n Itwnan being, though generally inooiiBtant «nd waveringy 
' firom his unsettled will, so that the future cannot be predicted 
from the past, is also often directed through long periods by ^ 
fixed purpose, and rendered uniform tiirough the fiicility ac- 
quired by .habit; so that, if it Were watched bj a being of a 
different race, ignorant of the human constitution, and verj 
limited in his period of observation, it would appear mechanical, 
and, like the regular working of a machine, to be attributable 
only to an impulse given to it at the commencement, and not 
afterwards renewed. I^ however, the observation were con- 
tinued for a longer time, or if a record ooukl be found of the 
man's whole history, the changes of action induced by altered 
circumstances, or a fluctuating purpose, would be manifest. 
Geology is such a record of the history of the universe, showing 
those breaks in the succession of events, which prove the fre- 
quent interposition of directing will and sustaining power ; each 
of them being an insoluble problem, unless we admit that such a 
will exists. If it be objected to the probability of such interrup- 
tions, that it is inconsistent with the attribute of Divine wisdom 
to suppose that the Deity ever changes his plan, or alters his 
purpose, I answer, Jirsty he who declares that infinite wisdom 
necessarily dictates invariability of action, also assumes that he 
possesses infinite wisdom himself; and secondly ^ a change in the 
mode of action does not necessarily imply a change of purpose. 
The emergency may have been foreseen, the extraordinary ac- 
tion by which it was to be met may have been predetermined, 
from the foundation of the world. At any rate, this considera- 
tion is one with which, for our present object, the proof only of 
the being of a God, we have nothing to do. The facts are un- 
questionable ; that such interruptions have taken place, whether 
they argue a change of the Divine purpose or not, cannot be 
denied. Huge strata of earthbound rock, the solid framework 
of the globe itself, in characters which the school-boy now may 
read, testify to the unceasing guardianship, the frequent inter- 
vention to repair, renew, and improve, of Him who created the 
heavens and the earth, and laid the cornftr-stone thereof. The 
world was never an orphan, never left to the dominion of chance, 
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Qf '^hat is little better — to the blind and unbroken opcratfoo 

of what are called natural laws. A Father's care watched ovet 
it, a Father's hand peopled it again and again with tribes of 
living things, — not by inflexible ordinances, nor by Ticarious 
government through secondary means, — but even as an earthly 
parent careth for his diildren* 

7%e argtetnent appHed to the leffinning cf inan's exigence. -^ 
But we may go much further, and And sufficient proof of far 
more frequent intervention of Divine po^wer fai the affairs of the 
universe than that which is confirmed by geological evidence. 
Admitting, for a moment, the general principle, which I regard 
as wholly indefensible and unpbilosophical, that in the material 
universe, the argument from the effect to the cause finds place 
only at the beginning of a succession 6f beings, and not at any 
one link in that succession, in the World rf mind we have 
irrefragable evidence, at every step, which leads us Up from the 
created directly to the Creator. This evidence appears in the 
essenCtal unity of personaiitpy in that recognition of the indivisible 
self in consciousness, on which so much stress has ahready been 
laid. Each person can say of himself, "/ have a separate and 
indivisible eiistence." We may borrow again the language of 
Fichte, as it is the unwilling concession of an opponent: **i 
have not come into existence by my own power. It would be 
the highest absurdity to suppose, that before I was at all, I 
could bring myself into existence : I have, then, been called into 
being by a power out of myself." 

Starting from this admission, we say that the theory which 
Fichte adopts, and which we are here taking for granted in 
respect to the world of matter, — which refers the beginning of 
an individuoTs existence to the first creation of the race to which 
he belongs, which considers intelligent life as continuous through 
a succession of beings, one springing out of another, and then 
giving birth to a third, by virtue of principles infused or ma- 
chinery contrived in the race, when the original progenitor of it 
was formed, — this theory, ^e say, wiU not hold in the present 
case* It may account for the origin of the material framework, 
the habitation of clay, in which I live ; but it wffl not account 
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for the origin of me. It is contradicted bj the great fiict of mj 
existence as an indivisible unit. Complexity of parts, accord- 
ing to the materialist's hypothesis, is essential to the propagation 
of existence. The seed exists in the fruit ; the germ exists in 
the seed. It is afterwards taken from the fruit and the seed, 
atid b^s «o ^xibt «8 a ^stinct )^t But tbis i* the osm- 
mencement of hi l^ai*^ lUA df its fOci bigiltg. It existed be- 
fore ; it was in the parent plant, as a part of it ; and its birth 
was not a crekHon, biH a division of existenn^. The beginning 
of any ikiateriai iSfe, a tre^ a fiower, an animal, is not the crea- 
tion of Any thing new, says the materialist, but the development 
of a germ which existed ages be^re, — which has lived ever 
since the woHd was. But i^ heginning of intellectual Hfe, the 
essenti(d ttn% ofkHhidh %$ (JctteOed bg eon^oiunesSf cannot ie ex- 
pUsintd bg rtiere iepccration* It cannot give birth to another by 
division bf ftself. In fine, the materialist affirms, that birth is 
but a separation, and growth but an accretion and assimilation, 
of parts that previously existed, though in an inorganic state ; 
for it is a necessary part of this hypothesis, that the number of 
primary particles in tlie universe is neither more nor less than 
it Was at the creation. Meeting him on his own ground, we 
reply, that his own personal existence is certain proof, that at 
least one unit has been added to the mass of being since the 
formation of the universe. Of course, we have every reason 
from analogy to believe, tiiat the heginning of life in all catee^ 
even animal and vegetable, is the addition of a tmit to the turn 
of being, and therefore a direct act ofcreaJdon, as much so as the 
building of a world or a system. But only in inteUectaal life 
have we positive evidence of this fact from consciousness. 

13 
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CHAPTER VII. 

▲Lit EYSKTS m THS MATEBIAL UNIYBBSK ▲ PBOOV OV THB 
FBB8BNCB AKD THB AOBKCT OS* OOD. 

Summary of the latt chapier.^^ After oompletiiig, in the kit 
chapter, a very brief exposition of the freedom of the will, the 
subject of the common argument a poMteriori to proye the being 
of a Gk)d was taken up with a view, not so much to restate it, 
or to enter into its details, as to determine its logical character, 
and to consider its claims as a just and philosophical spedmeDi 
of reasoning. Haying shown, on a former occasion, that the 
doctrines of theology related to matters of fact, I endeayored to 
proye that the evidence in their favor was such as might be 
expected in physical science^ — that it was to be gathered from 
observation and experience. The other sciences are to be laid 
under contribution for this end ; geologpy in particular, consid- 
ered as a record of the antecedent history of this earth, might 
be expected to furnish proofe of the agency of that Being by 
whom this earth, with all that it inhabit, was created and sus- 
tained. 

Taking the first, and certainly the more abstract, branch of the 
argument, — that which infers the reality of a cause simply from 
the presence of the effect, without regard to the peculiarities of 
that effect, — I attempted to show, even from the most recently 
and best established facts in geology and zoology, that events 
had taken place, or things had begun to exist, which the ordi- 
nary laws of nature, as they are called, cannot account for, and 
which, consequently, must.be referred to the agency of the 
great First Cause. If you reject this inference, you must deny, 
either that organization and life on this earth did begin to be, 
that is, you must reject many of the best accredited conclusions 
of modem science, on which, indeed, some entire sciences ex- 
dusively depend ; or you must assert^ that cm event can take 
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flhce wiAmU a causey and thus contradict what is either an 
intuitive axiom, or a principle founded on the largest induction 
of which the hum%n mind is capable. The metaphysical reason- 
ing of Clarke on this subject was shown to be unsatis&ctory, 
chiefly on the ground that it is metaphysical; and therefore 
the ccmdusion, which is a facty cannot be inferred fixHn the 
premises, so &r as these are mere absiracUonSj without really 
hegging the question. It was further proved, that creation was 
not a solitary act, begun and completed long ago, but rather 
that it consisted of numberless acts, extending over vast periods 
of time ; and thus that it afforded not merely increased proo& 
of the Divine existence, but satisfactory evidence, also, of the 
renewed and repeated, if not the continuous, exertion of Divine 
power. This last conclusion was strengthened and brought 
still nearer home through the testimony of consciousness, that 
person, or self, is indivisible, and therefore immaterial; and 
thus, that the creation of every human soul cannot be accounted 
for, except as the direct act of Omnipotence. 

AU evenU in the material universe evince the being of a God* 
— It is but a short step, then, to take in the extension of this 
argument, to say, that aU events whatever in the material tmt- 
verse, except those which are caused directiy by human will and 
power, are in truth the doings of the Infinite One. Hitherto, 
this doctrine of immediate Divine agency has been considered 
only in its place with other theories of causation^ as the most 
plausible, if not the only possible, explanation of the phenom- 
ena of nature. We are now to consider whether the evidence 
on which it rests is not so strong, that it may well be classed 
with other proofs of the being of a God, and in one respect, 
indeed, be viewed as more satisfactory than any other, as it is 
the only one from which we infer directiy his present existence. 
The argument, both from creation and design, proves imme- 
diately that he was; here we find direct evidence that he is. 
The phenomena of nature, iTo far as they show action or change, 
from the breaking of a bubble on the stream, up to the swift 
flight of the celestial orbs in their appointed paths, do not 
merely prove, but directiy manifest^ his existence and his glory. 
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Let me not be m^entood as depreciating the value of die otlMr 
proofe, in order to rest the'whole weight of the argument here. 
I mention the dtslinction onlj to characterise more definitely 
the nature of this mode of reasoning, and not to less^i the 
oogenic of the other forms of proof. 

BwK w ruwptiM God im natwe, ^^ We recogniae the pres- 
ence of God in ni^re in preeiaely the tame manner an which 
we come to know that any intelligent^ Ihough finite, being exists 
besides ourselves. The ontward feim siir^ is nothing; a 
statue or an automaton may be moulded into a pet^BCt external 
likeness of a man. But Uie actions of the liviog man show 
that he is animated by a spirit kindred to our own, by some- 
thing distinct from the mere f nonework of bones and musdes 
whkh he inhabits, and which we distmguish as clearfy from the 
IpeTBon within «b we do our own bodies from ourselves. / am 
eonscioius of pK)wer dependent on my will, and I perceive the 
^effects produced en matter by the exertion of that wiU; I per^ 
ceive, also, perfectly similar efiects, which I can attiibnte only 
to my brother man, and I infer, therefore, that he exists, and 
that his win is equidly active in producing those effects. I do 
not imaghie that his Hmbs mow ikem$elve$j but that t&e moves 
them; I do not think that his eye turns towards me of its own 
accord with a gianoe of aSbction, or that his band comes to 
meet mme in a ^endly grasp from an energy that is inherent 
in that hand alone. In like xnanner, then, I say, if IG9 sun 
rolls over my head and warms me, if His wind cools aad re^ 
freezes me, if Ifo voice speaks to me, whether iu the thunder 
at midnight, or in the whispers of the forest^ or but in the rust- 
ling of a leaf^ if His seasons still come round to me in their 
grateful vicissitude, and wherever I look in outward nature, 1 
behc^ constant action, diaoge, and joy, I do not suppose that 
brute and senseless matter causes all this by its inherent power, 
whether originid or derived, but that the spirit, i^ie Person 
within, eontroHs, vivifies, stnd produces all. 

" These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The roUing year 
Bfa&ofthee 
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But wandering oft, witii brute, nnconscions gtme, 
Bfan marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand 
That, «Yer buij, wheels the sUent spheres." 

Do not saj, that this is mere poetical enthusiasm, ot devo- 
tion, but not truth ; it is the highest form of poetry, precisely 
because it is the Kieral truth. It is a conclusion founded on 
the most accurate researches of science, no less than on the 
instinctive promptings of our human nature, and on the aspi- 
rations of the religious sentiment within us ; it is alike the doc- 
trine of the intelligent mind and the dictate of the upright 
heart. We know not of any direct agency, we find no proof 
of any active power, but that which is the attribute of person- 
aKty, which is directed by will, and witnessed by consciousness. 
External nature, when questioned as to the reality of power 
originating in itself, or inherited in its own right, hears not and 
answers not ; no efficient cause, that is, no cause at all, in the 
proper signification of the word, has ever been discovered in it. 
Whence come, then, its countless changes, its incessant activity 
and life ? It is no answer to this question to say, that events 
constantly succeed each other in regular sequence, or even to 
give a name to that order, and call it law, or physical cause. 
You cannot believe, you cannot even imagine, that any one of 
these events takes place without a reed cause, an efficient energy, 
without which it were riot If matter be considered entirely 
apart from mind, it is dead, formless, and motionless ; no winds 
agitate the surface of a chaotic ocean, no tides heate its 
waters, no waves break upon its silent shores. No eye can 
penetrate 

" The secrets of the hoary deep, a dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound. 
Without dimetision, where length, breadth, and height. 
And time and ^lace, ate lost ; where eldest Night 
And Chaos, aiicedtors of Nature, hold 

Eternal empire Ixi thit wild abyss. 

The womb of Nature, and perhaps her grare. 
Is neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire. 
But all these in their pregnant causes mixed 
Confus'dly." 

13* 
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Milton's conception of inorganic matter left to itself, witliout 
an indwelling soul, is not merely more poetical, but more philo- 
sophical and just, than the scientific romance, now generally 
repudiated by all rational inquirers, which represents it as nec- 
essarily imbued with the seminal principles of organization and 
life, and waking up by its own force from eternal quietude to 
eternal motion. 

But I need not here renew the argument, already considered 
at sufficient length for our purposes, in favor of attributing all 
the active phenomena of nature directly to the omnipresence and 
omnipotence of Grod. A few considerations, which tend rather 
to illustrate than to prove the doctrine, and to account for the 
general reception of the popular fallacy which ascribes efficient 
causation to matterf will close the review of this branch of the 
subject 

This reasoning applied to the phenomena of gramtati<m, — Of 
all the classes into which the motions and changes of material 
objects are divided, with reference to their general similarity, 
and hence to a supposed unity of cause, the most comprehen- 
sive and important are those of gravitation 2jA oi Ufe^ — the 
latter term being understood, as in the vegetable kingdom, to 
signify merely the law of formation and growth^ without sup- 
posing that any inherent principle exists in the plant distinct 
from its organic arrangement. As to the former class, the fact 
that aU particles of matter constantly tend towards ectch other is 
the great conservative or sustaining principle of the mate- 
rial universe. Though often suspended or overbalanced by a 
stronger agency, as in all cases of life, the instances of it falling 
under our immediate observation are still so numerous, that we 
suppose there is no mystery in it. A weight that is no kmger 
supported falls to the ground ; and this phenomenon, from the 
frequency of its occurrence, excites no wonder. If it ever oc- 
curs to us to ask after its cause, we are contented with the 
answer, that it is probably the same cause which makes other 
weights fall under similar circumstances, though this certainly 
is no answer at all to the main question. That this gravity, or 
tendency to fall, is no primary quality of the substance itself 
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neoeiaarilj entering into our conception of it, as its exlemum 
does, is evident enough from the fact, that before any observ»* 
tion or experience of motion from gravitation, we should no 
minre expect the body to fall downwards than upwards, like a 
balloon, or sidewise, like a bird. The vicinity of the body to 
the earth is now known not to be the characteristic feature of 
the phenomenon, as gravity is found to be the law of the mate- 
rial universe. 

Consider, then, one of the great orbs which hang suspended 
in void space, isolated by millions of miles in every directi<m 
from other objects, and in reference to the motion of which, 
therefore, the words upfwardi and downwards hardly seem to 
have any meaning. Why should this ho^jfaU towards another 
orb which is more than ninety millions of miles off, in prefef* 
ence to moving in any other direction ? You will doubtless say, 
tfiat it is the attraction of the sun, which draws it. But exam- 
ine carefully, I pray you, whether this answer be in truth the 
assignment of a cause, or merely another expression, an expres* 
sion in different words, of the fact that the body does tend to 
move towards the sun, which is the phenomenon itself that we 
seek to account for. No axiom seems more self-evident than 
the old adage, that nothijig can act but where it is ; or if yon 
hesitate to accept this maxim in all its generality, you will 
surely admit thai brute matter — a collection of extended, im- 
penetrable, and insensate particles — cannot act where it is not. 
It is a suf&dently violent hypothesis, to imagine that it can 
really o^ at all, or have any real force even within its own 
limits. But that it can exert any influence beyond these limits, 
is demonstrably absurd; for action is a state of being^ and that 
a body should act where it is not, is therefore equivalent to say- 
ing that it is possible for the same thing to be aH/id not to beat the 
same moment, which is a contradiction. How, then, can the 
sun act upon a body which is eighteen hundred millions of 
miles off, which is the distance of Uranus, to say nothing of the 
newly discovered planet, which is nearly twice as for, this im- 
mense intervening space b^g entirely void ? I say, then, the 
supposition, that the sun, or any other material substance, 
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t^^Stf nets <!m another body, at a distance from it, ief not m&aty 
esitraragant, it is inconceivable ; and as the point of greater er 
less distance is realfy of no importance, except to as^ bs in eei^ 
6ieiTing the qtiestion distinetty, the falling of a stone to IhA 
gtoxgtki, ^her by its own inherent power, ot by thai df ft© 
eM'th^ is equafly incoaedvalMe. 

But alon^ with granty, another property ^ aiilrib«ted t» 
bmte matter ; namely, that when once set in motion, it tends to 
ttioye onwards in a straight Hn*e, with a nukiferm yeleeity, for 
6Ter. The hypothesis here is c^ the same eharaeter, and quite 
88 extraragant, as in the f<n!mer case ; but no matter ; let hs, 
fbr the present, take it for granted. The planets^ and all the 
other heavenly bodies, do not move in straight Mnes, but ia 
ct^ves ; and the mathematician will therefore tell you, thai td 
every instant they are deflected, or turned aside &om their 
proper course, by some agency foreign to themselves, which 
operates on them uniformly, with a constant force, tending 
towards a fixed point, thus keeping them within their appomted 
bbunds. What is this agency? Or rather, whoee is it, but His 
" who spake the word, and they were made ? who commanded, 
ahd they were eifeated ? who hath made them fast for ever and 
for ever, and hath given them a kw which shall not be bro- 
ken?" 

"^ The purpose of the astronomer^ $ calculations, — This view 
does not conflict with a just conception <^ the manner in which 
mathematical reasoning is applied to matters of fact, but tends 
rather to elucidate and confirm it The real object of the 
astronomer's calculations is to express the law, that is, the «m- 
formity^ of the motions of the heavenly bodies, with little regard 
to any theory as to the origin or cause of those mictions. Tht 
motion ahne is mensurable, depending on the relations of space 
and time ; and therefore it alone is calculable ; the cause of it 
cannot he measutedy for it cannot even be perceived. The math^ 
ematician, indeed, for the sake of clearness, begins with certain 
arbitrary hypotheses as to the origin and nature of the phenom- 
ena ; but his calculations do not list upon the truth in fact of 
l^iose hypotheses, but only oil the phenomena themselves, wMeh 
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lie «iiippoee« to jrasult from tbeio. These h jp^^Hieses are not 4ie 
!Mslual alruelarey the fooodntkiBs and walk, of Jboa.bnildiD^ but 
4be tonqiofwrj scaftdding bj ibe aid of wtioch he erects those 
walls. They &itm tiie Ibeoiy whkh enables hiiD to expr^a in 
jmM t ma tical ksnguage 4he ifects or actual phenomena^ — to 
fecti#to the preceding metaphor, the separate stoues <^ which 
ihe walls are comqKMed ; aod there maj be several theories, 
vdireetfy confiicting with each other, which will ausww this pur- 
pose eqoallj well 

Thus, neftdlj all the phenomena of Ught are equally explicable 
on the theory either of emission or of undtiUuion ; fiom which- 
ever of theee two hypotheses the mathematician starts, the re- 
aulls of jhis €»lcuhi|ions agree equally well with the observed 
ph^aeomena; fmd yet, be it observed, the two hypotheses differ 
fundamentally, radically, from each other; they are contradic- 
tory. But as they are used only for a temporary purpose, just 
like the abstractiona and postulates which constitute the first 
principles i£ pure mal^mattcal sctence itself, the correctness of 
the result in nowise depends on their reality, their truth or 
falsity. They are mere scaffolding. Hence it was, that, until 
some crucial experiments were recently devised, which really 
.determined that the undulatory theory was .more satisfactory, or 
came ntarer to the truth, than that of emissions, it WQS actually 
proposed as one reason ^r preferring this^h^othesis to its rival, 
that it was more convenient for calculation ; — :it was a handier 
tool to wprk with. 

Wka^ are forces in physsieol science. — We now ^ee the rea- 
aon why there is so much talk about various forces in physical 
science, especially in mechanics, when the mathematician seeks 
to express the facts in his own language. An objector to my 
argument might ask. How is it that you sfkj there is no real 
p0Wftr <^ fiwoe disoo^vemble in the material upiverse as such, 
wiien a iLaplaee or a Bowditeh, who deals .wit&the most rigor- 
. ous and accurate of all sciences, is constantly speaking of a 
great number of forces, and clearly distinguishes them from 
each other, and measures with the nicety of a hair's breadth 
Hieir respeettve vmata? I aaswar, wb«t Aeffphjaioal ioqwer 
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calls ybrce, is merely a mathematical expression for the law, or 
order, with which certain observed results of a stqfpa$ed foree 
succeed each other. The calculation actuallj reptesents those 
phenomena, their time, character, and sequence, — and notluag 
else ; as is seen at the close of the process, when the calculated 
results are tested bj comparison with the last-obseirA phe- 
nomena. The calculator, in the midst ci the process, often 
supposes several forces, recognized bj him at the time to be 
iSctitious or imaginary, for the mere purpose d facilitating his 
labor.* A body moving along the diagonal of a parallelogram 



* Newton's theory is not an empirical law, bat a hjpothetical one. He 
docs not saj, that an attractive force between the partidea of matter ac- - 
luaUy exists, but only that all bodies move or rest as t/'saeh a force existed. 
In respect to the solar system, it wonld be an equally correct statement of 
his doctriQe to say, that the motions of the planets relative to the son and 
each other, and of all satellites relative to their primaries, are such ob 
t/ these bodies were bound to each other by elasdc material ties, the strength 
of which varies directly as the masses of the bodies which they connect, and 
inversely as the squares of their own length. Newton no more believed in 
the actual existence of an attractive force, than in the actual existence of 
such elastic bands. 

I have already shown, that mathematical science can offer no proof what- 
ever of a physical foct ; it can prove nothing but abstract propositions. 
When applied in the Mixed Sciences, it simply enables us to make a more 
strict and exact 4x>mparison, than wonld otiierwise be possible, of the re- 
sults of theoiy with die fiu;ts of nature. The only test of any hypothesis 
respecting the relations of certain phenomena to each other, is observation 
and experiment ; and a competent knowledge of mathematics will enable 
us to apply this test with the utmost precision. With it, we can calculate, 
to a hair's breadth, the necessary results according to theory ; and then, 
with the immense improvements of modem times in the instruments of 
observation, we can determine with equal accuracy the character and lim- 
its of the phenomenon. The astronomer, in his observatoiy, can deter- 
mine the time at which the occultation did take place, within the tenth 
part of a second ; and the mathematician, in the room below, can fix the 
tune when, according to theoiy, it ought to take place, within the hundredth 
part of a second. The nice coincidence thus made out affects us with 
wonder, and seems to common minds a mathematical, and therefore in- 
controvertible, proof of the truth of the theory. But the coincidence itself 
can be made out, in a rough way, with the naked eye as the only means 
of observation^ and by a train of reasoning from die theory so consequent 
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is really propelled by a single force, as when moTing over any 
other straight line ; bat it is <^n convenient to nqipoie it im- 
pelled at the same instant by two fcHrces, corresptrnding in direc- 
tion and intensity to two adjacent sides of the figure. 

The Ptolemaic it/stem of agronomy. — My next illastrationy 
being taken from astronomy, comes more nearly home to our 
leading subject. It is hardly possible to ccmceive of two theo- 
ries of the motions of the heavenly bodies, which should differ 
from each other more widely than do those of Hipparchus and 
Cbpemicus. The complex and intricate system of the former 
has become, though unjustly, the derision of modem science ; 
Milton ridiculed it long ago, in the counsel which he makes 
Raphael give to Adam, not to seek too eagerly to pry into those 
secrets of the heavens which ^ the great Architect did wisely to 
conceal : " — 

'' He his fiibric of the heavens 
Hath left to their disputes, peihaps to move 
His laaghter at their quaint opinions wide 
Heieafter, when they come to model heaven. 
And calculate the stars ; how they will wield 
The mighty frame, how build, unbuild, contrive. 
To save appearances ; how gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o'er. 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in oib." 

The same complex system, when explained to Alphonso, king 
of Castile, gave rise to his noted remark, ^ that if God had con- 
sulted him at the creation, the universe should have been on a 
better and simpler plan." Now the truth is, that this compli- 
cated and fantastic theory of the heavens, with its operose con- 
trivances of eccentric wheels, and circles riding upon circles, 
and which, in point of &ct, is &lse from beginning to end, is 



and direct, that a mind of great analytical power could follow it without 
the use of one mathematical symbol. And the coincidence itself, whether 
roughly or nicely determined, affords just as much proof of the theory, as 
would be gained in favor of any hypothesis as to the manner in which my 
neighbor's house caught fire, by showing, experimentally, that my own 
house might be so fired under precisely similar drcnmstances. 
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just a$ corre^ a iati$ for ostivnomicql calculcUions as the 
simpler, more beivutiful, .and more truthful system of Goperiii- 
GU8. Tbe langufige of iSHr, Whewell, whose authoritj on a 
point like Uiis no one will dispute, is, " As a system of calcula- 
tion, [it] is not only good, but in many qises no better has yet 
been discovered." Tbe jlipparchian or Ptolemaic theory repre- 
sents tbe appwen^ n^otionp of tlie beaveoly bodies as wAual 
motions; tbe Cqpernican deduces these a^^^t^ motions from 
a. totally different system of revolutions, which it considers as 
the real one. Both systems are true or correct in this, — that 
ihsy reppnmttho^e cipparemt motions ri^hUyi and this is all that 
is needed for tbe mathematieijui's purposes, all that the calcu- 
lator wants in oid^ to predict what will be the aspect of the 
heavens, or tbe exact poBiti<Ma of ^ particular body, at some 
future time. 

Astronomical theories are mere geometrical conceptions,-^ 
The office of theory, then, in physical science, is not to explain 
the cause or the origin of phenomena, but simply to represent 
with precision the pbenom/^oa themselves, and the order in 
which they succeed each other. In order to do this with clear- 
ness and simplicity, the theorist feigns certain causes, operating 
in an imaginary way, jEuid thus gives unity to the phenomena by 
'* making believe " that they all proceed from one source, the 
internal constitution of which is such that it can produce just 
these phenomena as they have been observed, and no other. 
Ptolemy had a correct notion of the Hipparchian theory in this 
respect ; for although his predecessors and many of his disciples 
taught that the celestial spheres were real solid bodies, " they 
are spoken of by him as imaginary ; and it is clear,'' says Mr. 
Whewell, " from his proof of the identity of the results of the 
hypothesis of an eccentric and an epicycle, that they are in- 
tended to pass for no more than geometrical conceptions, in 
which view they are true representations of the apparent mo- 
tions." Now the several forces, by which, in the language of 
modem mathematidans, the heavenly bodies are represented as 
moved. ^d directed, are just such "geometrical conceptions" 
as those of an eccentric and epicycle ; rightly speaking, they are 
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mi$i wen amcewcd to he realities, but anfy convenient JieHcmf 
jast like the great ciides, — the equator, the ediptic, the merid- 
ians, etc^ — which not eyen the school-boj supposes to be real 
and material arohes over and around our universe. Newton 
found that the elliptical motions of the planets oould not be 
gnathematically represented by the hypothesis of one mechanical 
force, operating on them constantly and uniformly ; and so he 
ima^ned two forces, one being that of gravitation, which tends 
constantly towards ihe sun, and another by which they tend to 
fly off at a tangent from their orbits; or the hitter may be 
^considered rather as the result of the primitive projectile force, 
with which the planets were originaUy launched in space. From 
these convenient fictions,- he found he could deduce mathemati- 
cally their true motions. It is possible, though certainly not 
probable, that some mathematical theory wiU hereafler be in- 
vented, which wiU account for the motions of the system on the 
hypothesis of a single force ; if so, it wiU immediately take the 
place of the present theory, on account, not of its superior 
truth, but of its greater simplicity.* 

Gravity is onljf a hypothetical force. — What shall we say, 
then, of a hypothetical history of the universe, which pretends 
to explain both the genesis and the progress of all material 
worlds by the aid only of this imaginary force, this mathemati- 
cal fiction P What but this, — that it affords a striking proof of 
the manner in which language reacts on the ideas or opinions 
that it is intended to express, and thus leads men to talk non- 

* I am able to quote the admission of M. Comte himself, a mathe- 
matician who will not be accased of any religions tendencies, that this 
remark is well founded. " In mj dread of oar resting in notions of anj 
thing absolnte, I would venture to say, that I can conceive of such a thing 
as even our theory of gravitation being hereafter superseded. I do not 
think it piobable ; and the fact will ever remain, that it answers com- 
pletely to our present needs* It snstains us, up to the last point of pre- 
cision that we can attain. If a future generation should reach a greater, 
and feel, in consequence, a need to construct a new law of gravitation, it 
"will be as trije as it now is, that the Newtonian Aeory is, in the midst of 
inevitable variations, stable enough to give steadiness and confidence to 
onr anderstandlngs.*'— Martineau'a trans, of CmiUi*s Phil. YoL L p. 184. 

14 
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sense vithotit knowing it ? To saj that gravitation not onljr 
acooants for the present motions of the heavenly bodies, bol 
that, on an easily coneeirable theory, it may be made ta esiplaiii 
the origin of these motions, and their several stages of progrescs 
80 to speak, to their present state or law^ is the same thing as 
to say, that I can frame a hypothetical Jbistory of an imaginary 
universe, all the phenomena of which, and all the supposed 
ehanges in the laWy or mode of Miceession, of those phenomena^ 
can be calculated on the same mathematical principles ; that is, 
by the aid of the 9&nae postulates, abstractions, and fictions^ 
through which the mathematician deduces by exact computatioa 
the future positions of the real heavenly bodies from their pasi 
states and revolutions ; or in other words, that mathematical 
science is a very general organtm of ealculatioD, which enables 
us to compute, not only the actual nK>iions and checnges of th^ 
actual universe^ but the imaginary states and changes of a great 
number of fictitious, but easily conceivable worids. This I con** 
ceive to be the exact meaning of Hersehel's nebular hypothesis^ 
and Laplace's theory of the genesis ci our system by pfemets 
peeled off jfrom the-&un. Very different, and far more philo- 
sophical, was the view of gravitation which was taken by thai 
great mind which first, conceived the theory, and verified it by 
application, " That gravity," says Sir Isaac Newton, " should 
•be innate, inherent, and essential to matter, so that one body 
may act upon another at a distance through a vacteum, without 
the mediation of any thing else^ by and through which their 
action and force may be conveyed from one to another, is to me 
so great an absurdity, that I believe no man, who has m philo- 
sophical matters a competent faculty of thinking, can ever fall 
into it. Gramty must he caused h^ an a^ent acting constandig 
according to certain laws.^ 

Gravity is the basis of meehamcai theories of the univer&B*-^ 
I havQ detained you too long, perhaps, with speculations respect- 
ing the true nature of the chief element in mechanical and 
astronomical calculations. But the popular conception of grav- 
ity seems to me so wholly unlike the just and philosophical view 
of ity and the part assigned to it in atheistic schemes of G05* 
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ttiogonj is so prominent, and at the same time, when rightly 
considered, so unintelligible, that it was worth while making 
some attempt to rise to a clear comprehension of the subject. 
If I have at all succeeded in this explanation, it is evident ihat^ 
in regard to efficient causation, or the great motive power of the 
universe, the theory of ffrcevitationy with all the calculations and 
hypotheses that are founded on it, leaves us precise^ where it 
found us; it accounts for nothing, it explains the origin of 
nothing; it is a simple statement, in a form convenient for 
scientific purposes, of the order and manner in which ceriain 
phenomena recur, leaving us to find a cause for those phenom- 
ena where we may. The conclusion remains as before, that this 
cause can be nothing but personal agency, which is to us the 
only known source of power, the only CEdipus that can explain 
the riddle of that great Sphinx, the universe. Yet the phe- 
nomena ranged under this class are so clearly distinguishable 
from all others, they are so simple and so frequent in their 
recurrence, that they suggest very forcibly the action of a 
Machine of man's device ; and for this reason, they have always 
been the chief support of all mechanical theories of causation. 
Yet a moment's reflection might satisfy us, that as in a machine, 
though human ingenuity devised it, it is not human power which 
keeps it in action, but rather (to use the common metaphor) the 
powers of nature, such as the weight of falling water, the elas- 
ticity of steel, or the expansive action of steam, — powers 
which we economize, direct, and apply to use, but do not 
create, — so these powers of nature themselves are not the 
source of the energy or true cause, but only the mode in which 
it is applied. 

Tendency 4^ mechanical calctdaiions, — But as these phe- 
nomena suggest so strongly the action of a machine, they have 
been the chief support of the doctrine, that active power is in 
some way inherent in matter ; the theory of gravitation has been 
the starting-point and the strong-hold for all mechanical theories 
of the universe. If the oflen quoted remark, that " the undevout 
astronomer is mad," be understood to mean only that astronomy 
i» better calculated than any other branch of physical. science to 
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lead to oorreot views of the providence of Grod, I maj be per- 
mitted to doubt its correctness. The vastness of the olgeets 
eoDtemplated, and the sublimit}' of the phenomena, tend forciUj, 
it is true, to lead the partiallj instructed mind from the finite up 
to the infinite ; but one who is conversant with the details of 
the science is apt to be blinded bj their simplicity and uniform- 
ity, to be elated by his seemingly entire knowledge of them, 
and his power of predicting their recurrence, till he comes to 
imagine, that vast and magnificent as creation is, it is but a 
simple afiair after all, — that theVheory of gravitation unlocks 
the whole mystery of it, and places the secret, not only of the 
continuance of the system, but of its origin and growth, com- 
pletely within the grasp oi the human intellect Newton was a 
believer, as minds of the highest order always wiU be; but 
Laplace, a man of great talent rather than original genius, im- 
mersed all his life in mathematical calculations, and inordinately 
vain of his success with them, doubted or denied ; and the very 
title of his great work, the Micanique Celeste, suggests the cause 
of his doubts. He thought he had reduced nature to a vast 
piece ofmechamsm, and that he could calculate to a fraction the 
strength of all its parts, and the intensity and mode of action of 
all its motive forces.* His accurate knowledge of the details of 

* Since the passage in the text was written, Sir William Hamilton has 
made a similar observation. In the last edition of his "Disaudons" (page 
910,) he says, ''It has been poetically said, 'an undeToat astronomer is 
mad.' This, however, if poetical, is not true. For if, as has been ^pnaintly 
but signiBeantly expressed, 'Nature is a Hebrew word written with mere 
consonants, to which fkHoeopky must place the points,' certainly the ' mcdbii- 
ifm of the heavens ' itself is not the grammar from^which we can ever learn 
' to syllable the stars.' Historically, a larger proportion of astronomers 
have been religions skeptics, in ibe last and worst degree, than any other 
dass ev«n of mere physical observers." 

He afterwaids quotes, (page 312,) as an illustration, the foUowing shal- 
low and impious remark from M. Gomte, the most eminent infidel philos- 
opher among the mathematicians of the present day. " To those unfii- 
miliar with a study of the celestial bodies. Astronomy has still the character 
of being a scienee preeminently religions ; as if the fiimous text, *The 
Beeofens dedaare tAs gUxy &f Qod,* retained its old significance. But to 
nuada fiMniliar with true philosophical astronomy, the heavens declare no 
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ftfitronomicftl science, in which the universe is 'omsidered onlj 
as a great system of revolving orbs acting on each other, pre- 
vented him fr(«n taking comprehenMve and philocophical views 
of it as a whole. 

lAmited mm$ of mitrim<miieal sctenee. — One reflection alone 
might have convinced him of the hoilowness and vanity of his 
pretensions. Astronomy is a very finished science only because 
it is very linuted in its objects. It contemplates, nothing but 
motions and positions. Of the physical constitution even of the 
other bodies in oar own solar system we are profoundly igno- 
rant ; we form a few faint guesses about the irregularities on the 
surface of the moon, which is the nearest of them, and here we 
stop. The stellar universe is to us only a grouping of points 
of light, seen from an immeasurable distance, in which a few 
slight changes of relative position have but recently been dis- 
covered. Of the external and internal economy of Chese orbs, 
of the forms which organized matter there assumes, the modes 
in which active energy develops itself^ and the living races, if 
any, which tenant them, we are so &x from knowing any thin^ 
that we do not pretend even to study them. To explain the 
action of the planets and stars themselves, merely as it is inves- 
tigated by the astronomer and the mathematician, — that is, to 



other glory than that of Hippardms, of Kepler, of N^wtoo, — in a word, 
of all those who have aided in establishing their laws." 

To this poor sophistry, it is certfenly competent for ns to reply, as we 
hare done in another place, that the grandeur of astronomical science, after 
all, depends far more on the sabtimity and perfectness of the objects of 
study, than on the ability and success with which they haye been studied. 
The wonder is, not so much that man should be able to foresee the return 
of an eclipse, even to a second of time, as that the arrangement of the rast 
system of worlds should be so perfect, and their mutual action and de- 
pendence so accurately balanced, that the two bodies should return from 
their vast journey at the precise moment, and to the previously defined 
point in the heavens. M. Comte would have us believe, that the ingenuity 
of a person who should ascertain, after long study, that the movement of 
the hands on the face of a clock correctly indicated the hour of the day, 
was greater than that of the artisan who invented and constructed the hi* 
ftnunent. 

14* 
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expound a theory of their relative motions and positions, — is to 
lay open but an infinitesimal part of the secrets of the celestial 
universe, and this the simplest and most conceivable part Our 
idea of the mechanism of the heavens comes almost immeasura^ 
bly short of the truth of things ; and hence our notion of efficient 
cause, or active power, so fiur as it is derived only from this 
mechanism, or applied only to an explanation of it, is imperfect 
and vain. Notwithstanding the boasted triumphs of science in 
this department, the philosophical observer, seeing how vastly 
the subject still transcends the human intellect, instead of in-^ 
dulging the vanity of Laplace, will say lather, with the Psalmist 
of old: — "When I consider the heavens, the work of Thy 
fingers, and the moon and stars which Thou hast ordained, 
what is man that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man 
that Thou visitest him ? " 

The same reasoning appUed to the phenomena of Ufe, — 
We gain a clearer idea of the limitation of our knowledge in 
this respect, when we consider the second class of phenomena 
to which I proposed to direct your attention, — those, namely, 
which are ascribed to Ufe, Here, our observation is at once 
restricted to this earth ; and the lessons which it teaches us, if 
deeply pondered, seem even more profound and impressive than 
those offered by the vast scale on which material attraction acts. 
GraviiaHon is the simplest and most regvlar of all the modes in 
which active poWer develops itself, while Ufe is the most com- 
plex and varied. The two cla^pes of phenomena ranged under 
these heads are thus taken from opposite ends of the scale ; 
which is the reason why I have chosen them to illustrate the 
true doctrine of causation, instead of the intermediate classes, 
such as chemical affinity^ and the imponderable agents, electricity , 
heat, and magnetism. Whatever is established as to the nature 
of the power exerted in these two classes, will very readily be 
admitted of all the ranks and divisions which lie between them. 
My present point is this, — that if the simple, regular, and fre- 
quently recurrent phenomena of gravitation cannot be explained 
on the hypothesis, that the universe is a machine, a clock that 
was wound up at creation, and which never runs *down| then, 
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fer a still stronger reason, the myriad forms of life, the infinitdj 
diyecsified modes in which creative and sustaining energy here 
jshows itself are not mechanical, but personal and Divine. K 
the hypothesis, that bmte matter is necessarily endowed with a 
native and inherent activity, is utterly insufficient to explain 
even the simple fact, that all particles of that matter tend to 
move towards each other, and that aggregations of those par- 
ticles into vast orbs uniformly circle round each other at im- 
mense distances with ceaseless motion, then, surely, the same 
hypothesis will not account for the mystery .<^ li^s, as shown by 
the infinitely diversified motions of the motes which people a 
sunbeam, or of the animalcules which find an ocean in a drop 
of water, or of the vegetative forms, which cover the earth's 
Burface with beauty, and minister to the wants of man, from the 
tiniest flower up to the grandeur and endurance of the firm-set 
oak* 

lAfe is -net mechanism The phenomena of life are not 

mechanical ; the incessant motion, the countless changes, the 
perpetual succession of birth, growth, decay, and dissolution, 
which it exhibits, are events to be accounted fi>r ; they are 
effects, and the only sufficient, or even conceivable, cause to 
which they c&a be assigned, is the immediate action of an ever- 
present and omnipotent God. This is the argument, and you 
will observe that it is entirely distinct from the reasoning from 
design, or final cause. This second form of proof will come up 
afterwards; but for the present, I put it entirely aside. I do 
not now argue from the peculiarities of certain effects, that they 
must have been intended or purposed ; but from the fact that 
there are effects, which must have a cause. I do not invite 
you to examine the artistic, the admirable internal structure of 
some form of vegetable or animal H^b, as a proof that intelli- 
gence, foresight, and benevolence were exerted in producing it ; 
but merely to remember that this individual structure did begin 
to be ; that its existence dates, perhaps, only from yesterday, or 
from the last hour ; that there is a constant motion and change 
among its constituent parts ; and these various beginnings and 
movements must be attributed to some efficient cause, which 
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eannot be found in the mere insensate atoms of which the pUmI 
or animal is made up, but must be sought for in spirit, or per- 
son, the only known source of power. That the plant began to 
exist, and that it grows, are phenomena to be accounted for in 
some way, just as much as the curious internal arrangement or 
organization of that plant. 

Among the forms of mere (ffganic fife, the birth, develop- 
ment, and subsequent changes of which are to be accounted for 
by a cause out of themselves, I rank the material framewqri: 
of my own body, and those merely vitcd movements in it which 
are not dependent on my own will, and which, consequently, as 
has been already proved, are truly f(»:eign to myself. Here, 
then, we bring the only two kinds of efficient or personal power 
with which we are acquainted, — namely, the human and the 
Divine, — as it were, into close juxtaposition and virtual co5pera» 
tion ; and thus the point of the argument appears more dearly. 
ITie voluntary movement of my arm and hand I know to be 
dependent on myself; I am conscious of willing the mov^nent^ 
and am conscious of making an efiTort, ot exerting|my own 
power, to that end. It is even inconceivable to me, that, within 
the ordinary sphere of my aclicHi, they should move without my 
agency, or, in other words, should move themselves. Then I 
say, that the other motions in that arm and hand, which are not 
voluntary, not mine, such as tibe circulation of the blood, the ex- 
cretions of the skin, the constant flux and change <^ all the 
material particles in them, must also be attributed to a cause 
out of themselves, to a personal agency not inherent in the 
arm and hand. Even the skeptic will allow me to say, that the 
hand does not move itself, but that I move it ; then it seems to 
me the conclusion is inevitable, that the Mood does not move " 
itself, and that no physical cause, or mere organization, has any 
thing to do with its motion, except that it is so constituted as not 
to interfere with it ; but in this case, no less than in that of the 
planets circling round the sun, the mover is Divine. 

Why the phenomena of life appear mysterious* — Of all the 
mysteries with which we are surrounded, life is thought to be 
the most inscrutable. The reason of this is> that it cannot even 
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be conceiyed of as mere tnecbanism ; it refuses to be subject to 
the ordinarj chemical affinities, to computation and law. There 
is order and uniformity in its manifestations, but it is an order 
of its own, and one which appears in the midst of infinite variety. 
Tlie motions of fluids under its influence revise to submit to the 
dynamic principles which goyem the movements of inoxgaoie 
substances ; the processes which are carried on within its sphere 
cannot be imitated by the subtlest refinements of chemistry. 
£ndeayor to measure and calculate its action by the aid of 
what are considered as known laws, and a residuum is always 
left, which must be attributed to a yital force, a wholly peculiar 
physical cause, of which we know nothing. In the functions of 
the living body, i^ may he, that the ordinary laws of chemistry 
are preserved, and that the elements of carbon, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and nitrogen combine and separate according to their 
ordinary affinities, and in no unusual proportions ; though this 
point does not seem to be fully proved. But after death, at any 
rate, quite a different set of chemical laws come into play, and 
produce a result which is the very opposite of that before 
effected. There is no longer any unanimity or cooperation ; 
instead of sustaining or building up the animal tissues, the 
affinities now in operation tear down, destroy, and resolve 
them into their ultimate elements, — each part following out its 
own law of destruction or resolution, irrespectively of the others. 
The dejfimtiam of Ufe which have been given by the most 
eminent physiologists, show very clearly their conviction, that 
the vital processes are neither chemical nor mechssiical, but that 
the principle on which they depend is a mystery inscrutable by 
the human intellect. Thus, life h^s been defined by Stahl to be 
^ the condition by which a body resists a natural tendency to 
chemical changes, such as putre&ction." Humboldt says, that 
living bodies are '' those which, notwithstanding the constant 
operation of causes tending to change their form, are hindered 
by a certain inward power from undergoing &uch change." The 
definition of Kant, who looked at the subject more as a meta- 
pbysicion than a physiologist, is in truth no definition at all ; he 
says, that '^ life is an internal faculty j producing change, motion. 
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and action/' Bichat's definition, that ^' life is the sum of tha 
functions by which death is resisted," only introduces a correla^ 
tiye mystery into the subject ; and as the latter is a negative 
idea, it would be more correct, as Mr. Whewell suggests, to 
define death with reference to life, as its cessation, or naturaL 
limit Schmid defines life to be <^ the activity of matter, accord- 
ing to laws of organization ; " and an organized body is said by 
Kant to be one in which << all the parts are mutually ends and 
means." * Organization, then, is properly the condition or pre- 
requisite of activity; it is the machine without the moving 
power. Life is something — we know not what — which keepd 

* " It will be observed, that we do not content oorselTes with saying, 
that, in such a whole, all the parts are mutuaUy dependent. This might be 
true even of a mechanical stracture ; it would be easy to imagine a frame- 
work in which each part should be necessary to the support of each of the 
others ; for example, an arch of several stones. But in such a structure, 
the parts have no properties which they derive irom the whole. They are 
beams or stones when separate ; they are no more when joined. But the 
same is not the case in an organized whole. The limb of an animal, 
separated from the body, loses the properties of a limb, and soon ceases 
to retain even its form. 

" Nor do we content ourselves with saying that the parts are mutualbf 
cauui and effects. This is tiie case in machinery. In a clo<^, the pendulum, 
by means of the escapement, causes the descent of the weight, the weight 
by the same escapement keeps up the motion of the pendulum. But 
things of this kind may happen by accident. Stones slide from a rock 
down the side of a hill, and cause it to be smooth ; the smoothness of the 
slope causes stones still to slide. Yet no one would call such a slide an 
organized system. The system is organized, when the effects which take 
place among the parts are essential to our conception of the whole; when Hie 
whole would not he a whole, nor the parts, parts, except these effects were 
produced ; when the effects not only happen in fact, but are included in 
the idea of the object ; when they are not only seen, but foreseen ; not 
only expected, bnt intended ; in short, when, instead of being causes and 
effects, they are ends and means, as they are termed in [Kant's] definition. 

" Thus we necessarily include, in our Idea of Organization, the notion of 
an End, a Purpose, a Design ; or, to use another phrase which has been 
peculiarly appropriated in this case, a Final Cause. This idea of a Final 
Cause is an essential condition in order to the pursuing our researches 
respecting organized bodies." — WhewelFs PhU. of the Ind. Sciences, 2d 
ed. Vol. I. p. 619. 
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the machine in action^ and at the Bame time preserves it horn 
decay, to which it would otherwise be subject at every moment 

Life, then, is jwt mere organization, though most materialists 
willingly confound the two things ; to hear them reason, one 
would almost suppose that there was no difference between a 
dead animal and a living one. Organization is subservient to 
life, ministers to it, manifests it, — supports it, if you please, — 
but does not constitute it Life is something added to the or- 
ganic structure, a new power in action, — or rather, on the true 
theory, a new and wholly peculiar application of the same power, 
— not inherent in the parts, the material atoms, nor yet in the 
complex organism which is made up of those atoms ; not com- 
pounded of or resulting from the laws of action, or affinities, of 
the elements of the body, but controlling, overruling, and super- 
seding those affinities, which come into play again only when 
life departs. 

Idfe overrides or suspends other iaws of acUon, — In what- 
ever manner we contemplate the phenomena of life, the argu- 
ment seems to me conclusive in favor of the doctrine of immedi- 
ate Divine agency. If chemical action is mechanical or abso- 
lute, if chemical affinities axe inherent powers, necessarily be- 
longing to the atoms in which they usually manifest themselves, 
how are they thus suspended for a season, or during the life of 
the animal, and then made again to operate after its death? 
Such intermittent action is not characteristic, is not even con- 
ceivable, of a primary and necessary quality, an inherent power ; 
we cannot, for instance, conceive of a material substance as ex- 
tended at one moment, and not extended the next, or of an atom 
as impenetrable now, and not impenetrable an instant after- 
wards ; (I refer now, of course, to absolute impenetrability, that 
quality which matter is conceived to possess of occupying space, 
and of excluding all other matter from the space so occupied.) 
And this suspension of the affinities of matter cannot be ac- 
counted for by the altered circumstances of the case. An ani- 
mal, for example, is instantly killed by a blow on the head ; 
but this event does not alter the mutual position and relations 
to each other of the material particles which form one of its 
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limbs; these remain undisturbed. Tet their action en eacb 
other instantly dianges, from one that contributed to sustain and 
build up the organism, to another which carries it by a swift 
process to dissolution* It is no answer to this argumjent to re- 
mind me, as the chemist will do, of the aUctrapic states even of 
inorganic substances, in which the same bodies manifest differ^ 
ent qualities at successive instants. Ihis is but another instance 
of the same phenomenon, not an explanation of the phenomenon, 
or an assignment of its cause, which is admitted to be inscru* 
table. My point is, that necessary attributes^ inherent powers, 
cannot be aUotropic; if what you call the action of the particle 
changes, this is a proof that the particle is not acting, but is 
acted upon. Spinoza's doctrine teaches us, that invariiMity 
€snd uniformity are the characteristics of material and necessary 
action ; for change, choice, difference, we roust go up to the free 
action of person or mind. The conclusion is inevitable, then, 
that these chemical affinities, so called, are the results of will 
and personal power. 

The resuUs of mechanical action are perfectly uniform* — 
Again, these affinities, I say, cannot be necessary and mechan- 
ical in their operation, because the phenomena of life do not 
constantly recur upon the same uniform pattern ; they are not 
only intermittent, they are immeasurably diversified. The life 
of the organized mass is a free and independent power, as ap- 
pears from the infinite variety of forms that it assumes. The 
affinities, or whatever other powers we suppose to inhere in the 
particles by themselves, do not by their complication and mu- 
tual action make up the life, or give rise to the various motions 
of the organism, or create its numberless outward aspects. For 
the j-esults of necessary and mechanical action are all alike ; 
either they are perfectly similar to each other, or they change 
by a fixed law either of deterioration or improvement ; while 
the effects of power controlled by freewill and witnessed by 
consciousness are multiform, variety being the rule, and perfect 
resemblance the exception. This is easily illustrated by a 
oomparison of human labor with that of a machine. Of any 
number of nails made by htind, no two are just ^}i](^, while the 
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nttii-maehine strikes thcte out in perfect conformity to one pat* 
tern; or to take another instance, no handwriting eyen ap« 
proaches the uniformity of the engraved or printed letters in 
many successive copies of the same words. The only difference 
perceivable in the former case is a regular and gradual one, as 
the machine or the types slowly wear out. Even these iUus* 
trations do not give an adequate idea of the uniformity here in 
question, as the machine is always controlled or guided, to a 
certain extent, by human power, and is in itself but an applica- 
tion and direction of the powers of nature, so called, which are 
really personal and Divine. Active attributes, necessarily re- 
sulting from the essenqe or internal constitution of the thing, 
are as unchangeable and constant in their operation as the geo- 
metrical attributes of space, the immutable and everlasting 
relations which are studied by the mathematician ; and this is 
precisely the view of the universe, of natural events, which is 
taken by the logical necessarian, by Fichte and Spinoza. 

The remJis of Ufe are infinitely varied, — Consider, then, the 
infinite variety of forms and aspects which living nature as- 
sumes, and explain these, if you can, on the hypothesis that the 
universe is a machine. Of the millions of leaves which make 
up the glorious mass of foliage on a lai^e oak tree, it is said, I 
believe with truth, that no two can be found exactly alike in 
outward configuration.* Of all the faces in a large assemblage, 
or, it may be said, even in the population of a city (m* a country, 
not one is the exact counterpart of another. I need not multi- 

* " Leibnitz/' says Be Qninoej, " when walking in Kensington Gardens 
with the Princess of Wales, took occasion, irom the beautiful scene about 
them, to explain in a livelj way, and at the sa^e time to illustrate and 
yerify, this favorite thesis, [that amongst the &miliar objects of our daily 
experience, there is no perfect identity.] Turning to a gentleman in at- 
tendance upon her Royal Highness, he challenged him to produce two 
leaves ,^T»n any tree or shruby which should be exact duplicates or fac-similes 
of each other in those lines which variegate the surfkce. The diallenge 
was accepted ; but the result justified Leibnitz. It is, in ftct, upon this 
infinite variety, in the superficial lines of the human palm, that palmishy 
is grounded, (or the science of divination by ihe hieroglyphics written oa 
each man's hand,) and has its prtm4.^icte justification." 

15 
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plj these instances of the unbounded diyersity of nature's opera' 
dons in life ; every one's memory will supply a sufficient num- 
ber of them for the purposes of this argument. The differences 
alluded to are not those merely which distinguish r€u:e9f but 
those which mark out individuals^ separating one generation 
from another, and giving a peculiar character to each of the 
offspring of common parents. If we should grant, then, that the 
simple and uniform effects that are ascribed to gravitation, or 
even to a more complex cause, chemical affinity, are mechanical, 
the theory of secondary or automatic causation wholly fails to 
account for the multifarious phenomena of life. Unity of prin- 
ciple pervading unmeasured and immeasurable * variety, is the 
character of the physical universe ; the necessarian may dream 
that he can account for that unity, by reducing the All to one 
unchangeable substance ; but the variety is to him an inexpli- 
plicable mystery. 

Wherever we look in outward nature, then, we hehold proof s 
of an ever-present and ever-active Deity. Diversity, change, 
motion, activity, aU ceaseless and endless, show that power is 
in action ; and this power^ commensurate with tlie extent and 
coeval with the duration of the universe, is that of the Infinite 
One. The sentiment which these phenomena inspire, harmo- 
nizes with the lesson which they teach to the intellect, and with 
the logical deductions of the understanding* As surely as our 
earth, with its sister orbs and companion systems, still rolls in its 
^pointed path, as surely as seed-time and harvest, night and 
day, return, and life, in countless forms and untiring action, 
peoples every clod of earth and every drop of water, so surely 
God liveth.* 



* Besides the doctrine maintained in this chapter, six different hypotheses 
have been propounded at various times, to account for the motions and 
other phenomena of the material universe. I borrow, with much abridg- 
ment and some addition, an account of them from Dugald Stewart 

1. The first is that of materialism, according to which the phenomena of 
nature are the result of certain active powers necessarily inherent in mat- 
ter. In its pure form, this is an atheistic hypothesis ; and, in fact, it was 
the earliest doctrine of atheism, having been taught by Democritns about 
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4{K>. B. o. It was also the leading feature of the Epiciirean philoaophj. 
The powers which are inherent in matter, and which hare existed in it from 
all eternity, are enough, according to this theory, to account for all the 
phenomena that we witness. From the endless multiplicity of atoms, a 
fortuitous concourse of them, in an infinite series of years, may assume the 
appearance of regularity and adaptation ; as the chance of order is at least 
one out of an infinite number of chances of disorder, and therefore mnst 
occur at least once during an eternity. The groundwork of this hypothesis 
is struck away by the proof which has been offered, that power, properly 
so called, cannot eren be conceiyed of as an attribute of brute matter ; that 
gramty, in particular, cannot be predicated of matter except by an abuse 
of words, which confounds the modt of action with the ooaue of that action ; 
and that this universe, considered as an organic whole, and as abounding 
with organic life, is not of indefinite antiquity, but is clearly proyed, by 
geological phenomena, to be of comparatively recent origin. 

2. The second hypothesis is theistic, but in neariy every other respect, 
it agrees with the preceding one, and it is open to the same objections. Its 
doctrine is, that the phenomena of nature result from certain active powers 
communicated to matter at its first formation. Except that this theory 
recognizes a creation and a Creator, it does not account iot the phenom- 
ena any better than pure materialism ; since it is just as difficult to conceive 
of gravity as a property of matter, whether matter was first endowed with 
this property many ages ago, or always possessed it It is inconceivable 
that matter should act upon matter which is millions of miles distant from 
it, whether this power of acting is inherent in it, or was first imparted to it 
at the creation ; in either case, we have to meet the difficulty — the contra- 
diction — that something should act where it is not; in other words, that it 
should be where it ts not. 

3. The third hypothesis is the common one, which ascribes the phenom- 
ena of nature to certain gemeral laws established by the Deity. We have 
snfficieiffly proved that this theory is founded upon a mere abuse of words, 
so that the proper objection to it is, not that it is false, but that it is mean- 
ingless. - Greneral laws are merely a classification and description of the 
phenomena which are to be accounted for ; they offer no explanation of 
these phenomena and throw no light whatever upon their efficient causes. 
The very purpose of the hypotheses with which we are now concerned, is 
to account for efficient causation. 

4. A fourth supposition is that of Dr. Cudworth, who ascribes the phe- 
nomena of the material world to what he calls a pkutic orfirmative natwre, 
or (according to his own definition of it) to " a vital and spiritual, but unin- 
telligent and necessary agent, created by the Deity for the execution of his 
purposes." This mysterious and fanciful doctrine seems to be rather a 
play of the imagination than a product of the intellect. We can hardly 
believe that it was propounded seriously. Perceiving the absurdity of the 
hypothesis, that the Creator endowed brute matter with active properties 
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Dr. Cadworth preferred to imagine that He first animated it with an indl4^ 
tinct living principle, -^ a sort of half-life, •— so that it became more plastic 
to His hands, and more obedient to His behest, than it would have been in 
its original inert and passive state. The supposition is an unnecessary 
one, as Omnipotence needs no such aid in executing its purposes ; and as 
it is defended by neither argument nor analogy, it may be rejected as a 
mere dream. 

5. Dissatisfied with all these doctrines. Lord Monboddo attempted to 
revive what he calls ike ancient theory of mind. Every particle of matter he 
•apposes to be animated with difierent minds. Thus, there is one, which 
he calls the elemental mind, that is the source of the cohesion of bodies ; 
another is the cause of their gravitation ; and so on. Even in the case of 
the motion that follows impulse, he holds that the impulse is only the ooca- 
tion of the motion ; the cotUinuance of the motion is attributable to a mind 
excited by the impulse, because continued motion implies continued activ- 
ity. Thus, also, the planets are endowed with minds which guide and 
impel them in their revolutions round the sun ; only these planetary minds 
are void of intelligence, being mere principles of activity. This theory is 
open to the same objection as the former one, that it is a mere dream, un- 
supported even by probability. But both are instructive as showing the 
difliculty of conceiving principles to be inherent in matter which would 
account for its phenomena ; the agency of mind must, somehow, be called 
in. 

6. The last supposition is that of the philosophers who maintain that the 
universe is a machine formed and put in motion by the Deity. In this 
hypothesis, Descartes and Leibnitz agreed, notwithstanding the wide diver- 
sity of their systems in other respects. But a machine needs a continuous 
motive power ; it needs the expansive force of steam, the weight of felling 
water, the elasticity of steel, or some odier force ; and if this be intermitted, 
the action stops. -A machine is not a contrivance for cncUing power, but 
only for vainff it, — for applying it in one direction or another, or to one or 
another purpose. Now, it has been shown that matter has no force of its 
own. What, then, keeps the machine of the universe in action i It must 
be the continuous and immediate action of the Deity ; and this is the very 
theory of immediate divine agency which we advocate, except that we 
throw away the idle and baseless hypothesis, that Omnipotence works 
through machinery, instead of accomplishing its purposes directly and at 
onoe. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

INFEBBNCES FBOM THE OEKEBAL CHABACTEB OF THE PHE- 
NOMENA OF THE PHYSICAL UNITEBSE. 

Summary of the last chapter. — In the last chapter, the phe- 
nomena of the physical universey so far as thej show change, 
diversity, and activity, which are not attributable to human 
power and will, were held to prove the immediate and omni- 
present action of the Deity. The argument was, that these 
phenomena afford incontestable evidence oi power exerted^ or 
efficient catuatiofiy and there is no source of such power within 
our knowledge, and none, in fact, that is conceivable, except in 
versonal agency ; and in this case, the power being commensu- 
rate with the extent and duration of all things, it must be as- 
cribed to the Infinite Creator. This reasoning was carried out 
in reference to two of the most comprehensive classes of such 
events, — those, namely, which are ascribed to gravitation and 
to life ; the phenomena under the former head being the most 
simple, uniform, and frequent in their occurrence, while those 
coming under the latter are most complex, varied, and multiform ; 
so that any conclusion established respecting both these classes 
must hold true of all intermediate ones. 

In regard to the former, it was shown that what are called 
forces in mechanical science, are only metaphorical expressions 
for the mode or order in which certain events succeed each 
other, or are mere fictions for the convenience of the mathema- 
tician, like the abstractions and hypotheses with which the ge- 
ometer begins his work ; both attraction and the tangential force 
being, in fact, as imaginary as the eccentrics and epicycles of 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy. In regard to the latter, the phe- 
nomena of Ufe, they were shown to be inexplicable and incon- 
ceivable as effects of mechanism, such effects being necessarily 
15* 
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nniform and perfectly similar to each other, or changing only 
by a regular law of deterioration or improvement ; while the 
nmnberless aspects, and infinite variations of the activity, of 
living things, point for their cause to the free volitions of a con- 
scious agent 

This form of argument for the being of a God, it was ob- 
served, though not so familiar to common minds as the proof 
irom design, — for indeed, it is not fully stated in any work on 
Natural Theology with which I am acquainted, — is still legiti- 
mate and conclusive ; and it has this great advantage, that from 
it we infer immediately his present existence, instead of estab- 
lishing this point by a subsequent process of reasoning. The 
conclusion to which it leads harmonizes with the natural turn of 
religious sentiment, or devotion, by referring all events to Divine 
agency ; and thus we avoid the common objection to the doc- 
trine of an overruling and ever-w^-tchful Providence. 

ITum^s objection to the argument from effect to cause. — A 
further advantage of this reasoning is, that it is not exposed to 
the objection urged by Hume, on the ground that the universe 
is a singular effect The way is paved for this sophism by put- 
ting into the mouth of Cleanthes, the character in the Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion who plays the part of a rational 
and consistent theist, a distinct avowal of the mechanical theory 
of nature* "Look round the world," says Cleanthes; "con- 
template the whole and every port of it. You will find it to be 
nothing but one great machine, subdivided into an infinite num- 
ber of lesser machines, which again admit of subdivisions to a 
degree beyond what human senses and faculties can trace and 
explain.*' These words, though uttered by an imaginary speak- 
er, convey, I have no doubt, Hume's own opinion ; and they 
certainly leave the door open for the objection that is instantly 
made by Philo, who supports the character and cause of the 
atheist. 

"When two species of objects," says Philo, "have always 
been observed to be conjoined together, I can infer, by custom, 
the existence of one wherever I see the existence of the other ; 
Bnd this I call an argument from experience. But how this 
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lugament can have a place, where the objects, as in the present 
case, are single, individual, without parallel or specific resem- 
blance, may be difficult to explain. And will anj man tell me, 
with a serious countenance, that an orderly universe must arise 
from some thought and art like the humany because we have 
eixperiance of it ? To ascertain this reasoning, it were requisite 
Ihat we had ^experience of the origin of worlds ; and it is not 
sufficient, surely, that we have seen ships and cities arise firom 
human art and contrivance. Can jou pretend to show any 
similarity between the fabric of a house and the generation of a 
universe f Have you ever seen nature in any such situation as 
resembles the first arrangement of the elements ? Have worlds 
ever been formed under your eye ? and have you had leisure to 
observe the whole progress of the phenomenon, from the first 
appearance of order to its final consummation ? If you have, 
then cite your experience, and deliver your theory." 

This objection confuted. — Now I might answer this sophistry 
at once, by saying, that although I have not witnessed the &bri- 
cation of a universe, I have watched the growth of a plant, frcHn 
the first germination of the seed to the perfection of the blossom ; 
and though I have had no personal experience of the origin of 
worlds, I yet know, whether from reason or the testimony of 
others, a fact that Philo himself will not deny, that this my hod^y 
the material apparatus of limbs and organs in which I live and 
move, did begin to be ; and of all its subsequent changes, its 
growth up to its present state, I have had the most intimate 
experience. But the admission or assertion of Cleanthes, that 
the universe is one great machine^ seemingly bars out this reply, 
by leading us to infer that the preexisting machinery in the 
parent plant or blossom produced the seed, the future develop- 
ment and growth of which ar» but the subsequent action of the 
same machinery ; so that all which I have actually witnessed or 
experienced, is not the origin or beginning, but the continuance, 
of things. 

How obvious is the rejoinder, that this phrase, Mtf universe^ is 
a mere general expression for the totality of things, having only 
an ideal and fictitious unity, and being, in truth, nothing but an 
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4iAtirace caneeptUm ! To recur to a former illustratioiiy Uiere li 
no such thing as an audience, apart firom the individual men and 
women who compose it. Let us not be blinded bj mere words* 
Individual things are the only objects which reaUj exist ; as we 
^ profess here to argue only from &cts, let us not confuse these 
with mere abstractions and generalities* To talk about ezpiain- 
ing the origin of a universe, except this be understood to mem 
the accounting in succession for each of the real existences 
which make up a universe, is to deal in nonsense ; it is as i^ 
after explaining in due order the motives which brought each 
of the hearers together, I should still be required to account for 
the general fact, that there was an audience assembled. And 
this remark applies, be it observed, not onlj to the different in* 
dividuals who at any one moment make up a sum total, or dass, 
but to the other individuals who occupied the same spot before 
these began to be, and to others still, who shall fill their places 
after these cease to exist. The unity whidi is attributed by the 
mind, for the mere convenience of conception and speech, both 
to successive and contemporaneous individuals, is alike ideal 
and fictitious. 

Individtuxl things cannot have been created by nuickinery, — 
Let us see, then, whether this hypothesis of machinery, as the 
secret of the <»*eation, not of a imiverse, but of individual things 
or real existences, is any thing more than a blank assumption. 
Suppose that twq grains of sand, lo(ddng just alike, were traced 
on the floor before us, and, while we were watching them, they 
should begin to expand, shoot up, alter their forms, take all the 
aspects and qualities of life, and finally become distinct and re- 
cognizable, the one as a giant oak tree, and the other as a living 
and moving creature. On witnessing so strange a phenomenon, 
we could not help concluding that some personal agency had 
produced it, some power transcending that of man ; after satis- 
fying ourselves that there was no deception or mystification in 
the matter, we should at once refer it to a supernatural or mi- 
raculous cause. Nor would this conclusion be at all less logical, 
if the phenomenon were b, frequent one, — if there were a moun- 
tam of such sand, from which particular grains being tal^en at 
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die proper season and carried to the proper {dace, both time 
and place being determmed hj experience, these results invari- 
ablj followed. 

Now, this is a statement but very little di^nised, and varying 
in no essential particular, from the description of what is actually 
and constantly taking place all around us, in living nature. The 
beginnii^ of all life, and of all tissues, whether animal or vege- 
table, is in certain primitive cells, or germinal vesicles, perfectly 
res^nbling each other in external appearance, and so minute, 
that they can foe discerned only under high powers of the micro- 
scope. The genns are alike to the eye ; but according to the 
place which each is taken from, whether from one side or 
another of the sand heap, it is developed by a regular process 
into a plant or an animal If you say that there are specific 
differences between these microscopic grains, each one veil- 
ing some curious and elaborate machinery, peculiar to itself, 
by which this astonishing result is brought about, I answer, that 
your asserticm is both gratuitous and incredible. It is gratui- 
tous ; for certainly we see no such machinery, and have no indi- 
cation whatever of its existence; we see nothing but a little 
rectangular or circular cell, with a dot in it. It is incredible ; 
for we can no more conceive of the possibility of a machine 
under such circumstances producing such results, than we can 
believe that the automaton really plays an admirable game of 
chess solely by the means of wheeb, springs, and cylinders. In 
both cases, we declare with positive conviction, that intelligence, 
will, and conscious activity are somewhere at work in this mat- 
ter, that some unseen person is actually causing the phenomenon. 
^ If an animal or a vegetable," says Dugald Stewart, *^ were 
brought into being before our eyes, in an insUmt of time^ — the 
event would not be in itself more wonderful than their slow 
grow^ to maturity from an embryo or from a seed. But on 
the fiHrmer supposition, there is no man who would not perceive 
and acknowledge the immediate agency of an intelligent cause ; 
whereas, according to the actual order of things, the effect steals 
SD insensibly on the observation, that it excites little or no curi- 
osity, excepting in those who possess a sufficient degree of re- 
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flection to contrast the present state of the objects around them 
with their first origin, and with the progressive stages of their 
existence." Look at the animal when fullj grown, moving 
about and performing all the functions of life, and then believe, 
if 70U can, that this creature, in all its parts and powers, is the 
necessaiy result of machinery and active energy that are unde- 
rived and naturally inherent in that microscopic cell, that mere 
grain of sand. Look, further, into your own consciousness, — 
for you, too, upon this hypothesis, were bom from the dust, — 
and conceive pf all your powers of mind and heart, your rea- 
soning, imaginative, and moral faculties, as the mere product of 
machinery in an infinitesimal gerin. The part of the infidel 
here is really that of outrageous credulity.* 



* " The minds of moflt men are fond of what they call a principle, and 
of the appearance of simplicity in accounting for phenomena. Yet this 
principle, this simplicity, resides merely in the name; which name, after all, 
comprises, perhaps, under it a diversified, mnltifarious, or progressiTe 
operation, distinguishable into parts. The power in organized bodies, of 
producing bodies like themselves, is one of these principles. Give a philos- 
opher this, and he can get on. But he does not reflect what this mode of 
production, this principle (if such he chooses to call it,) requires; how 
much it presupposes; what an apparatus of instruments, some of which 
are strictly mechanical, is necessary to its success ; what a train it indndes 
of operations and changes, one succeeding another, one related to another, 
one mimstering to another; ail advancing, by intermediate, and frequently 
by sensible steps, to their ultimate result ! Yet because the whole of this 
complicated action is wrapped up in a single term, generatim, we are to 
set it down as an elementary principle ; and to suppose, that when we 
have resolved &e things which we see into ibis principle, we have suffi- 
ciently accounted for their origin, without the necessity of a designing, 
intelligent Creator. The truth is, generation is not a principle, but a pro- 
cess. We might as well call the casting of metals a prindple ; we might, 
60 far as appears to me, as well call spinning and weaving, prindples ; and 
then, referring the texture of cloths, the fabric of muslins and calicoes, tiie 
patterns of diapers and damasks, to these, as prindples, pretend to dis- 
pense with intention, thought, and contrivance, on the part of the artist ; 
or to dispense, indeed, with the necessity of any artist at all, either in the 
manufactniing of the artide, or in the fabrication of the machinery by 
which the manu&cture was carried on." — Paley's Natural Thedogy, Ch* 
lodiL 
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l%e frequency of the phenomenon does not make it les$ mtrac' 
fdout. — I say further^ that the theological oondosion here is so 
obyious and reasonable, that all mankind would instantly adopt 
it withoat hesitation, jnst as they do an intuitiye troth, if it 
were not for our familiarity with such results, arising from their 
eounUeee number and constant repetition. One such birth, inter- 
rupting the uniformity of living nature, otherwise made up, so 
far as our knowledge extended, m beings without beginning or 
end, would instantly convert all men to a recognition of invisible 
power that is personal and Divine. But the frequency of the 
phenomenon wears out our wonder ; what is not strange, we 
refuse to consider as miraculous ; we look upon it mechanically, 
and so come to regard it as a |nechanical effect* But can any 
thing be more illogical or unreasonable, than to alter our conclu- 
sion solely because the evidence is multiplied on which it resis ? 
Shall one birth, one beginning of living existence, prove the 
being of a Creator, and not a thousand ? Yet this is the whole 
of the atheistic argument: — the phenomena of nature are C(m- 
stantly repeated, therefore the universe is a machine ; and not 
only 80, but a machine that made itself, or has existed from 
eternity. 

I have departed here, in some degree, you will perceive, from 
the strict argument from the effect up to the cause, by entering 
into some details respecting the peculiar character of certain 
effects as distinguished from others, so that the reasoning does 
not depend, as before, exclusively on the mere manifestation of 
power. This is taking a step towards the argument from de- 
sign, a mode of proof which seems more conclusive to most per- 
sons than any other, on account of its plainness, the numberless 
illustrations or confirmations of it, and the very direct evidence 
which it offers of the personality of the Deity. 

JBbw the existence of a personal cause is indicated. — It is a 



* " Sed assidnitate qaotidianft, et consnetadine oculornm, assaescvnt 
animi; neqne admirantur, neqae reqmnint rationes eamm remm qiiaa 
semper vident ; perinde quasi novitas nos magis qaam magnitado rerom 
debeat ad exquirendas causas excitare." — Cicero, <iis Nat, Dear, 11. SSk 
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Step further in the same direction to remai^ that the difieient 
modes in ^duch Divine power is here manifested, on the theory 
of immediate creative and* sustaining energy, are just such as 
we might expect from infinite power, wisdom, and beneficence 
combined in one person, and exerted with entire freedom of will, 
— exerted also, I may now say, with reference to the moral 
government of intelligent finite beings, like ourselves. We 
should expect (1.) constancy in the regvJUir cUtatnment of certain 
great ends, and perfect unif(Hinity in the modes of obtaining 
them ; together with (2.) infinite variety in what may be called 
the detaxU of creation. The former, the general lawsy we find in 
the great recurrent phenomena of the imiverse, in the laws of 
gravitationyheaty lights magnetism^ chemical affinity , and the like ; 
the latter, the variety, we find in the countless differences which 
distinguish all living forms from each other, and diversify to an 
immeasurable extent aU the relations of life. With the general 
laws we are sufficiently acquainted, as it is the peculiar office of 
science to study them, since they alone serve to guide the con- 
duct of free and intelligent beings, and give all its value to 
experience. Because the physical inquirer is so exclusively 
occupied with these, he comes gradually to overlook the endless 
diversity of form and aspect under which they are manifested ; 
he sees everywhere the action of law, and the phenomena of 
nature appear to him regularly recurrent and mechanical. The 
botanist, for instance, studies only the specific differences of 
plants, disregardii^ the minute varieties of shape and hue which 
distinguish any two fiowers of the same species from each other, 
and even the occasional freaks of nature, the metamorphosis of 
organs, the production of a leafy branch from the centre of a 
flower, or of one flower out of another ; or if he considers these 
abnormal growths at all, it is in a vain attempt to reduce them 
to the dominion <3i law, by virtue of a theory which represents 
the universe as incomplete, as an idea not yet realized, a plan 
not fully carried out. My point here is simply, that these count* 
less diversities of nature, which are not studied solely because 
they are countless, are as much a part of creation, a part, so to 
speak, of the Divine plau, as the general laws themselves. The 
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ilunents €f order ran in every direction thzongfa (he web of die 
nmrerse ; but they can be discerned only under the sorfiMe- 
pattem, which combines all possible modifications of oatUne and 
coloring in measureless profusion.* 

JfimV eonduet shofti umformit^ united with emSeu varUtg. — 
I say, this regularity in the midst of diversity is precisely what 
we should expect from the action of a free and intelligent 
agent; the order manifests ifOdH^mce, the variety bears witness 
to freedom. For consider the actions of a finite consckms 
being, who is a feeble representative, it is true, but the only 
representative that we have, of Deity, in so far as he unites 
power with intellect and freewill. So far as the great aims 
and purposes of life are concerned, according as these are deter- 
mined by appetite, self-love, habit, or the moral sense, the con- 
duct of man is consistent and uniform, and you may safely 
predict the future from the past. We may even foresee the 
results of the combined free activity of great masses of men, 
from the known motives and the comparative strength of difier- 

* " Pen de prindpes, de grands mojens en petit nombre, des ph^nom- 
^nes infinis et varies, yoilk le tablean de I'univers." — Baily, ExA. de 
tAstronomie. 

" Nature/' says Cuyier, ** while confining herself strictly within those 
limits which the conditions necessary for existence prescribed to her, has 
yielded to her spontaneous fecundity wherever these conditions did not 
limit her operations ; and without eyer passing beyond the small number 
of combinations, that can be realized in the essential modifications of the 
important organs, she seems to have giyen full scope to her fancy, in 
filling up the subordinate parts. With respect to these, it is not inquired, 
whether an individual form, whether a particular arrangement, be neces- 
sary ; it seems often not to have been asked, whether it be even useful, in 
order to reduce it to practice ; it is sufficient that it be possible, that it 
destroy not the harmony of the whole. Accordingly, as we recede from 
the principal oigans, and approach to those of less importance, the varie- 
ties in stmctnre and appearance become more numerous ; and when we 
arrive at the sui&oe of the body, where the parts the least essential, and 
whose injuries are the least momentous, are necessarily placed, the number 
of varieties is so great, that the conjoined labors of naturalists have not yet 
been able to give us an adequate idea of them." — Lefone dAnatonUe Cb«- 
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mi motrres which are present to the minds of each one of thent. 
Political EconoxDj is a science wholly made up pf such general* 
izationa of the conduct of men as may be made bj observing 
the uniformity of their proceedings in respect io;the nisquisition 
g£ wealth. That competition lowers, pmea^ whkhnai^, finally 
adjusted by the ratio of the supply to th« demand is,.in. truth, a 
general law of human nature, founded not at all w the nature 
of the different articles which constitiite wealil% bul on the dis- 
positions of men. It may be obtained either emjAricaUy, by 
observing the course of trade, or deduetivdy, from the higher 
laws or generalizations, that all men desire wealth, will buy as 
cheaply and sell as dearly as possible, and that their intelligence 
will direct them to the use of similar means for attaining these 
ends. 

Mr. Mill even goes so far as to propose a new science, resting 
on the same general bask, which he would call Political Eth- 
<^og79 o^ ^ the science of the causes which determine the type 
of character belonging to a people or an age." Here the bias 
of the Necessarian or Fatalist appears, striving to reduce oZ^the 
complexity and variety of human action under the dominion of 
iaWy and to calculate it as he would the effects of an ordinary 
machine. Human conduct, viewed in the gross, appears nearly 
as unifcnrm as the phenomena ascribed to gravitation ; but when 
viewed in detail, it is a mass of waverings, inconsistencies', 
motiveless alterations, and oddities attributed to idiosyncrasies 
of character, which baffle all computation and foresight. A 
man seldom walks across a room, greets a visitor, or eate his 
dinner twice in precisely the satEie manner ; the life, the char« 
acter, of not one individual is the perfect coimterpart of that of 
another. Look at great masses of men only from a distance, 
at' which minute peculiarities are lost in the general effects, 
(just as the sounds from a distant city are blended into one hol- 
low murmur,) and they appear like machines, or rather the 
multitude itself seems one great machine. But examine micro* 
scopicafly the conduct of an individual for two successive hours, 
and the hypothesis of machinery is the very last that you 
would adopt How hard it is to reduce one's muscular motions 
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to exact law and method, though each depends on a distinct 
Tolition, appears from the difficulty which all find in learning to 
plaj on a musical instrument, where the necessities of time and 
tune require the utmost precision of fingering. Even Mr. Mill 
is obliged to confess the obstacles to the establishment of his 
favorite social science, arising from '^ the idiosyncrasies of organ- 
isation on the peculiar history of individuals." * 

The charge of anthropomorphism considered, — I am awara 
that this parallel between the providence of Gk>d as shown in 
the physical history of the universe, and the conduct of man 
considered as depending on intelligence and freewiU, may seem 
to many too bold, and that the doctrine which brings the two 
together is open to the reproach of anthropomorphism. But 
we are not to be driven from any wellgrounded conclusions, 
resting on the testimony of facts or on logical speculation, by 
any overstrained fastidiousness 'or a blind horror 'of an ugly 
word. This charge of anthropomorphism, or of degrading our 
conceptions of the Deity by ascribing to him the forms, quali- 
ties, and imperfections of finite and dependent creatures, is the 
favorite resource of the skeptic of the day, directed especially 

* " All in external nature," says De Quincey, " proceeds by endless 
variety. Infinite change, illimitable novelty, inexhaustible difference, these 
are the foundations upon which nature builds, and ratifies her purpose of 
individvuiUtyy — so indispensable amongst a thousand other great uses, to 
the very elements of social distinctions and social rights. But for the 
endless circumstances of difference which characterize external objects, the 
rights of property, for instance, would have- stood upon no certain basis, nor 
admitted of any general or comprehensive guarantee. 

" As with external objects, so with human actions ; amidst their infinite 
approximations and affinities, they are separated by circumstances of 
never-ending diversity. History may furnish her striking correspondences. 
Biography her splendid parallels, Rome may in certain cases appear but 
the mirror of Adiens, England of Home ; — and yet, after all, no character 
can be cited, no great transaction, no- revolution of 'high-viced cities,' no 
catastrophe of nations, which, in the midst of its resemblances to distant 
correspondences in other ages, does not include features of abundant dis- 
tinction and individualizing characteristics, so many and so important, as 
to yield its own peculiar matter for philosophical meditation and its own 
loparmte moral." — De Quincey's Essay on Charlemagne, 
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wgBuast tlie argmnefit fTom design^ which represents him as vsiAg 
means for the attainment of i^peeific and HnHted ends ; as if &e 
use of any means whatever were a supposition derogatory to 
Oiniiipoteifce. That oar knowledge of the Divine character is 
imperfect at best, and that we are in danger, in seeking to in- 
evease it, of passing over to mean and idolatrous concepti<His of 
his attributes, We may frankly confess, as it is a truth attested 
by the history of all the degrading forms of superstition which 
have pirevaUed among ignorant and sinful men* ^* Canst thou 
by seardiing find out Gk>d ? Canst diou find out the Almighty 
to perfection? It is high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell ; what canst thou know ?'* But he has not left 
u» wholly withoQ^ light ; and the indications of his being and 
attributes that are accessible, whether in die volume of his 
Word or in that of his works, are to be diligently and reverently 
studied, without fear lest they should lead our imperfect appre- 
hensioi» wholly astrs^. It was ihe remark of a pagan poet, 
adopted by a Christian apostle, that " we also are his ofispring." 
And if so, even the weak and bounded faculties of his children, 
made in his image, when purged of earthly stains and freed 
from all limitations, may still find their likeness in the attributes 
of the Infinite One. The charge of anthropomorphism, in the 
strict meaning of that word, is, of course, a senseless and ground- 
less one, when brought against the doctrine that ascribes eternal 
durationj omnipotence, and omnipresence to the Deity. And 
in the higher moral attributes of our own being, if we have no 
refiMiott ^-^ faint^ it is true, but still a reflection — of the Divine 
nature, — if the highest and purest conception which we can form 
of holiness does not merely come short of, but differs essentially, 
or in kind, from the Divine exemplar, then indeed are we most 
miserably and our knowledge on this subject is worse than utter 
ignorance. But all inteltigenoe is necessarily of the same order, 
though differing infinitely in* degree ; and in this respect, we 
cannot doubt that it is the inspiration of the Almighty that 
giveth us understanding. To say that the use of means to any 
end is not consonant with the perfections of an infinite being, is 
to arrogate to outselves his absolute wisdom, and to make the 
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tendency of our finite conceptions is met by a danger of ^ 
opposite ciiaracter, -t* by tbe ri^ of ^ &r subUmating our 
j^<m of Divinity, that nodiing ehaJl be left but the imdeiodd 
shadow of an awful idea, dinily inferred Irom trfffiaoendeatal 
musings. Better to si^gualise oiir eooo^iaons, so that the 
'affection due to a Father may enter into them, thaa to refino 
them into limitless abstraotiona. 

Order indicates tniMigence, ^-^Th» order that reigos in tbe 
works of creation, the uniformity of constancy recurrent phe* 
nomena, may be viewed either in Itself, as a direct indication 
of intoUigence, or as the fruit of design, and thus indirecilj 
lowing the wisdom of the contriver. Order is not necessarily 
purposed for its own sake ; it is the consequence of wisdom in 
action, constantly tending towards the same ends, pursuing them 
by the best means, and without vanableness or shadow of turn* 
ing. But it may also be designed, as a part of the scheme for 
govermng those who are left in the main to the guidance of 
their own wills and understandings, and so need the uniformity 
of nature's laws for the regulation of their conduct. In the 
latter respect, then, the consideration of it comes in as one 
branch of the argument from design ; in the former, the point 
of the reasoning is so well illustrated by an anecdote borrowed 
by Dugald Stewart from the French, that I translate it from the 
Notes to his Dissertation on the Progress of Metaphysical, 
f^thical, and Political Philosophy. 

<<Among the associates of the Baron d'Holbach [who were 
all atheists], Diderot one day proposed that they should select an 
advocate to plead the cause of the Deity ; and the Abb4 Graliani 
was chosen. He took his seat, and commenced as follows : — 

" < One day at Naples, a certain person in our presence put 
six dice into a dice-box, and offered a wager that he would 
throw sizes with the whole set I said, that the diance was 
possible. He threw the dice in this way twice in succession ; 
and I still observed, that possibly he had succeeded by chance. 
He put back the dice into the box for the third, fourth, and fifth 
time, and invariably threw sizes with the whole set. ^ By th6 
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blood of Bacchus,'' I ezolaimed, ^^the dice are loaded;** and so 
they were, 

^ ' Philosophers, when I look at the order of nature that is 
eonstantlj reproduced, its fixed laws, its successive changes, 
invariablj producing the same effect, — when I consider that 
there is but one chance which can preserve the universe in th« 
orderly state in which we now see it, and that this always 
happens, in spite of a hundred million of other possible chances 
of perturbation and destruction, — I cry out. Surely, Natures 
dice are also loaded* ** ♦ 

TTiis argument sound, though not demonstrative. — The argu- 
ment here is so plain and forcible, and afifbrds so little room for 
sophistry and cavilling, that we cannot conceive of a person 
tailing to be convinced by it, though he may wish to show his 
ingenuity in commenting upon it as a piece of reasoning. It is 
true, that this mode of proof is not, strictly speaking, a demon- 
stration. ^ The conclusion is not apodictical," says Kant ; and 
this is the only defect which he has to urge against the ^gu- 

* " Man is always mending and altering his works ; but nature observes 
the same tenor, because her works are so perfect, that there is no place for 
amendments, nothing that can be reprehended. The most sagadoas men 
in so many ages have not been able to find any flaw in diese divinely con- 
trived and formed machines ; no blot or error in this great volnme of the 
world, as if any thing had been an imperfect essay at the first ; nothing 
that can be altered for the be1;ter ; nothing but if it were altered, would be 
marred. This could not have been, had man's body been the work of 
chance, and not counsel and providence. Why shonld there be constantly 
the same parts ? Why should they retain constantly the same places ? 
Nothing so contrary as constancy and chance. Should I see a man throw 
the same number a thousand times together upon but three dice,*could yon 
persuade me that this were accidental, and that there was no necessary 
cause for it ? How much more incredible then is it, that constancy in such 
a variety, such a multiplicity of parts, should be the result of chance 1 
Neither yet can these works be the effects of necessity or fate, for then 
there would be the same constancy observed in the smaller as well as in 
the larger parts and vessels ; whereas there we see nature doth, as it were, 
sport itself, the minute ramifications of all the vessels, veins, arteries, and 
nerves, infinitely varying in individuals of the same species, so that they 
tte not in any two alike." — Ray's Wisdom of God in the Creation, 
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Inent a posteriori. But what does such an objection amoirnt to ? 
iSnppose that after Frankiiii had proved the ^i^sence of eleo- 
tricity in a thondercload, by drawing the fluid to the earth, 
charging a Xieyden jar with it, and causing it to manifest all the 
common electric phenomena, a bystander should still object in 
tiiis wise to his doctrine and proof: — ^ You are judging of the 
presence of a thing only from its effects ; the truth of the theory 
opposed to yours is still conceivable ; your facts and arguments 
do not constitute a chain of reasoning like that which supports a 
proposition in Euclid." The plain answer would be, that the 
affirmation is supported by the only evidence of which, in the 
nature of things, it is susceptible. A fact can be proved only hy 
other facts; that which is not perceptible to the senses, can be 
made known only through its effects. And though the proof be 
not a demonstration, to reject it would be quite as plain an indi- 
cation of folly or insanity, as to deny the tmth of any theorem 
in geometry. 

Universal skepticism cares itself — Besides, it is evident, that 
if we admit the sufficiency of such objections, the whole fabric 
of physical science, which is founded upon such deductions from 
facts, must come to the ground. We mast roject all that the 
labors of the last three centuries have accumulated by question- 
ing nature, and sit down contented in hopeless ignorance ; for 
the same considerations which show the unsatisfactory character 
of what has been done, prove also that nothing moro or better 
<sui ever be accomplished. As no one can seriously entertain 
such sweeping disbelief, universal skepticism in fhct cures itself, 
if " its universality is steadily kept in view, and constantly borne 
in mind. But in practice, it is an armory fi*om which weapons 
are taken to be employed against mmte <^inions, while it is 
hidden from notice, that the same weapon would equally cut 
down every other conviction." I repeat it, then, all the common 
metaphysical objections to the argument from design, and to the 
other modes of proving the Divine existence which proceed from 
the peculiarities of the effect to the cause, are equally destructive 
of our reliance on all history, all physical science, and even on 
all the ordinary maxims of experience which govern our daily 
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condact. ^ Fottanaidjy'* ssya the great skeptic himself ^c 
reason is incapable of dispelling these donds, Nature herself 
suffices for that purpose^ and cures me of this philosophical de* 
lirium." 

^ Whaterer,* sajs Sir James Mackintosh, ^ whaterer attacks 
everj principle of belief can destroy none. As long as the 
foundations of knowledge are allowed to remain on the same 
level (be it called of certainty or uncertainty) with the maxims 
of life, the whole system of human oooTictioQ must continue 
undisturbed. When the skeptic boasts of haying inT<^ved the 
results of experience and the elements of geometry in the same 
ruin with the doctrines of religioo and the prind|^es of phikeo* 
phy, he may be answered. That no dogmatist ever claimed more 
than the same degree of certainty for these various ooDviction9 
and opinions ; and that his skepticism, therefore, leaves them in 
the relative c(Miditi<m in which it found them. No man knew 
better, or 6wned more frankly, than Mr. Hume, that to thia 
answer there is no serious reply. Universal skepticism inv<dve8 
a coDtradicticm in terms ; it is a heUefthat there can he no beUefi 
It is an attempt of the mind to act without its structure, and by 
other laws than those to whidi its nature has subjected its 
operations. To reason without assenting to the principles on 
which all reas<ming is founded, is not unlike an effort to feel 
without nerves, or to move without muscles.** 

The conception of chance analyzed. — The idea of chcmce oo» 
curs so frequently in the discussion of the argument from design^ 
Uiat it is of the utmost importance that we should form a distinct 
conception of what is meant by it, and how the phenomena 
which common language ascribes to that abstraction are really 
produced. Now this conception will depend cm the peculiar 
view which we may take of the theory of causation, (ur of the 
nature of phemmiena in the physical universe. I have said, 
that there are but two such views or theories which are logical, 
complete, and consistent ; the one, which ascribes all change, all 
events that take place, to powers necessarily inherent in matter, 
and which therefore makes out all activity to be necessary and 
mechanical, and the universe to be one vast machine; the other. 
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wbich attributes all motion^ activity, and change to penenal 
figencj, which considers matter as necessarily passive and inert, 
and hence all phenomena which begin to be as direct results of 
power directed by intelligence, and accompanied by freewilL 
Now the word ^Aance assmnes different meanings according as 
we adopt one or the other of these theories. Under the former, 
there is no such thing as chance ; the word has absolutely no 
significance or applicability whatever. We cannot stop short 
pf Spinozj«m ; there is nothing fortuitous ; every [Jienomenon 
is the invariable and necessary result of its antecedents, the io- 
variable and necessary cause of those which come after it. This 
truth is so clearly explained and illustrated by Mr. MiB, though 
oertfonly without a perception of its logical consequences, that I 
9hall borrow his language. 

^Chance is usually spoken o^'' he says, ''in direct antithesis 
to law ; whatever (it is supposed) cannot be ascribed to any 
law, is attributed to chancct It is, however, certain, that what* 
ever happens is the result of some law, is an effect of causes, 
and could have been predicted from a knowledge of the exist- 
ence of those causes, and from their laws. If I turn up a par^ 
t^cular card, that is a consequence of its place in the pack. Its 
plsice in th^ pack was a consequence of the manner in whidh die 
cards were shuffled, or of the order in whicb they w^re played 
in the last game ; which, again, were ibe effects of prior caoses* 
At every stage, if we had possessed an accurate knowledge, of 
the causes in espstenee, it would have been abstractedly poaai^ 
ble to foreteU the effect 

<' It is incorrect, then, to say that any phenomenon is produced 
by chance; but we may say that two or more phenomena are 
conjoined by chance, that they coexist or succeed one another 
only by chance ; meaning, that they are ill no way related 
through causation ; that they are neiUier cause and effect, nor 
effects of the same cause, nor effects of causes between which 
there subsists any law of coexistence, nor even effects of the 
B^me original collocation of primeval causes." 

WTuxt isi denoted, on this theory , hy chance, — Obviously, Hx^m^ 
on this theory, we ascribe the origin of a thing to chcmce only ta 
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denote our tgnorcmce of its true cause, riot meaning to affirm 
that it was not caused at all. Its antecedents are so numerous 
and obscure, that we cannot discern the order of their succes- 
sion, or pick out from among them its latest and invariable fore- 
runner. 

** All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see." 

Not knowing the number of tunes that the dice knock against 
each other and against the sides of the dice-box, or the exact 
position in which each one was before it received each blow, 
we cannot tell which side will fall uppermost ; though, if we 
had this knowledge, from the combined effect of the law of 
gravitation and of these several impulses, we could foretell the 
exact position in which they would finally be left- There may 
be casual conjunctions of events, but no casual origin of them. 
Accordingly, on this mechanical theory of the universe, to put 
chance in the place of d. Mrst Cause is to deal in nonsense ; it 
is not simply an unfounded, but an unmeaning, hypothesis. On 
this theory, the world had no beginning ; nothing ever absolutely 
began to be. 

What chance denotes, on the second theory. — On the other 
theory, which ascribes all events to immediate personal agency, 
chance has a meaning as the opposite or absence of design. 
Whatever is done by a finite being, not for its own sake, but 
from its subserviency to some other object, is done without 
regard, if I may so speak, to the whole event, but only with 
regard to some, perhaps one, of its relations or effects. If I 
wish to walk in a certain direction, I may push a stone out of 
my path, intending only to remove an obstacle, and not caring 
where ihe stone may lie, so that it be not in my way ; that is, 
I purpose or design only the removal of* an obstruction ; I do not 
purpose its removal to a particular spot Its falling on a certain 
spot, then, is said to be, not causeless, — for it had a cause, just 
as much as any other. event, — but accidental, that is, not 
designed. On either theory, therefore, to make chance, a causCy 
IB simply to talk nonsense. Again, a sculptor removes chips 
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from the marble on wliioh lie is at work, intending only to bring 
out the statue, and not purposing the juxti^position of these 
chips and dust as they fall. The form which the heap of refuse 
matter assumes on the ground is said to be accidental, because 
it was not designed. Chance, then, is, so to speak, the rendutim 
of design; a portion of the event — namely, the form of the 
chip in part, and its removal from the mam block — was 
effected by design ; the remainder of its form, and its position 
when falling, were not intended, but were casual Conse- 
quently, ekoHce implies design ; we can attribttCe cmly a portion 
of an effect to it, and in so doing, we admit that the remaining 
portion was foreseen and desired. 

How earned effects may he distinguished from designed effects. 
— This illustration brings us to the knowledge of a criterion 
by which we may distinguish what is casual from what is in- 
tended. If we visited the studio of the artist during his 
absence, and saw the statue and the heap of chips lying side by 
side, why do we say that the form of the one was designed, and 
that of the other was not? Obviously, on account of the 
regularity of shape and outline of the statue, and from its 
resemblance to the form of some human being or other crea- 
ture ; for an induction coextensive with our whole experience 
assures us, that aggregations which were casual, or not pur- 
posed, are quite irregular in shape, and bear no likeness to 
any thing except other aggregations, believed to be as casual 
as themselves. A skeptic might tell me, it is true, that I could 
not demonstrate the truth of my conclusion ; it is certainly con- 
ceivable, that the sculptor should have hewed off bits from a 
block of marble, intending only to make a fantastic or irregulai' 
pile of them; and that he happened so to choose the points 
from which these pieces were taken, that a regular 'statue was 
left in the remainder of the block, though he never thought of 
that remainder. Well, I admit it ; this hypothesis is conceiv- 
able; but is it credible f Would you believe, under such cir- 
cumstances, that the sculptor has thus acted, and the statue had , 
thus been produced accidentally, or without being intended ? 

I am not seeking now to illustrate the main purport of the 
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ai|;oiiieiit from design; the instance taken would be poorif 
cbosen for that end. I seek onlj to expose the true nature of 
the ehief metaphysical objection to that argument, in order 
that yon may see clearly what that objection is w<Hrth. My 
point is, that, in declaring some, if not all, of the phenomena 
of the physical uniTorse to have been produced by design, we 
are not making any unfounded assumption, or resting on any 
intuitire principle of the human intellect ; but we are judging 
fix>m experience, from the largest possible induction of facts, 
the conclusion being of the same general character with all 
the ordinary results of physical science; that is, it is supported 
by eyidence of the same kind, though vastly superior in amount. 
From the experience of our own actions, we know what is the 
general character of those results which are intended or pur- 
posed, and those which are accidental. We know what sort of 
efEects intelligent action produces, and what is the general aspect 
of casual coincidences and aggregations. Judging from this 
experience, we can tell where our fellow man has been at worhj 
and, in the same manner, lohere €rod is at work. Finite intelli- 
gence differs from infinite, not in the general character, but in 
the extent and excellence, of its operations.* 

* Dr. Whewell affirms, that design Vk ^ intaitive idea, a conception of 
pare reason, called oat and developed, it is tme, by experience, bnt not 
growing out of that experience. We can hardly belieye that he is serious in 
this assertion. If design be considered merely as synonymous with ttttoi- 
(ton, OT purpose, then it is eirident, that we can have no knowledge of it 
until we have had experience of a purpose ; that |s, i^ntil we have intended 
or designed to perform some act. The origin of the i<^ea is in reflection, 
or the observation of what passes in our own minds. So we experience a 
certain emotion, and apply a name to it, in order to distinguish it from 
other emotions, that differ from it in kind, or are excited by a different 
class of objects. But it would be very strange to say, that love, or wonder, 
or pity, was an intuitive idea. 

It is very true, that we mean something more than mere intention, in 
speaking of the argument from final causes. But the case here is still 
stronger against the assertion, which we are now considering. Jn this 
case, design is a very complex notion, nearly all the elements of it beiiig 
drawn from mental experience. They are founded on our observatioii 
of ourselves, and are successively elaborated and united into the complex 
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Whai %8 proved by tha argumeni from c^Mt^. — Strict!}? 

Bpeaking, the argument from design does not establish tha exist- 
ence of a cause, but only the character of that cause, — that it is 
intelligent, personal, coextensive at least with the universe of 
existing things, and so Divine. From the reasoning pursued 
in the two former chapters, we were driven to the necessity of 
admitting some cause, whether personal or not, to account for 
the events which have taken place, and for those which are 
constantly going on under our observation ; and as the only 
power, or true cause, with which we are acquainted, is personal, 
being that of man himself, it was ai^ed that the cause of all 
things not produced by human agency was also personaL To 
this it was certainly possible to answer, though the reply is 
surely a very indefinite and unmeaning one, thai, discarding 
alike the hypothesis of active powers inherent in matter, and of 
personal agency such as is exerted by man, tiie phenomena of 
nature might he attributed to a cause in general, of which we 



notion, which we call design. The idea rests originally on a perception 
of the relation of means to an end. Having obsenred, that a particular 
event followed immediately after another, or several others, and connect- 
ing the conseqaent with these antecedents by an intuitive application of 
the law of causality, aa.d believing that the coone of nature is uniform, or 
that like effects will follow like causes, and desiring that the consequent 
event may again occur, — we act; that is, we exert our agency to bring 
about events similar to the former antecedent ones, doing this under 
expectation, that a similar consequent event will follow. Thus design 
implies, — first, inUHigence, or a knowledge of the laws of causality and 
uniformity; — secondly, particular experience of some one event, A, hap- 
pening in immediate connection with several others, B and C ; — thirdly, 
a mil to reproduce the event A; — fourthly, action, in order to bring about 
the events B and C, under — (fifthly) an expectation that A will imme- 
diately follow. Are these five elements aU of a priori origin ? Is not 
action necessarily implied in design ? And how can we have an idea of 
it until we have acted ; that is, until we have had experience, and deriired 
knowledge directly from that experience ? 

It is, indeed, in the complexity of this notion, that the importance of the 
argument from final causes almost wholly consists. Wherever we find 
indications of design, there is evidence, to an equal extent, of intelligence, 
wiU, activity and foresight. 

17 
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can only say that we know nothing, and therefore cannot ascribe 
to it either intelligence or freewill. This is an appeal to human 
ignorance, it is true ; and it violates that sound rule of inductive 
logic, which bids us attribute certain effects to any known and 
sufficient cause, even though no direct connection is traceable 
betw^n them, provided there is no proved incompatibility of 
such a cause with these effects, in preference to attributing them 
simply to some unknown cause. But the consideration of the 
peculiar character of the effect affords a more direct answer to 
this vague objection, by proving incontestably that the First 
Cause must unite inteUigence^ wiU^ cicHmtt/, sad. foresight ; for 
these are all implied in design. The God thus revealed is an 
individual, self-conscious, and creative being, whose care extends 
to the minutest part of creation ; since his wisdom, activity, and 
benevolence can be as plainly seen in the structure of a blade 
of grass, as in a system of revolving satellites and suns. 

The argument from design a simple and obvious one* — The 
argument from design is a simple, obvious, and natural one, 
which can be assailed only by far-fetched, fine-spun, and meta- 
physical reasonings ; and this, it seems to me, is a strong consid- 
eration in favor of its soundness. Common men do not often 
reason wrongly about simple subjects and matters-of-fact ; they 
are often, indeed, mistaken in their premises; but granting 
these, they advance from them through a few steps of proof with 
unerring accuracy to a just conclusion. An uneducated man, 
of good common sense, is always a better inductive philosopher 
than a subtile logician, trained in the schools, who often winds 
himself up in a web of ingenious sophistry, so that he cannot 
move a step in any direction. The argument has been pro- 
pounded in nearly all ages of the world, of which we have any 
distinct record, and even: among rude and illiterate tribes of 
men, to justify that faith which, in the mind of every person, 
depends upon it to a greater or less degree, though he may not 
be able to state it in precise language. It was as ably set forth 
and illustrated by Socrates, twenty-five hundred years ago, as 
it has been in any recent treatise on natural theology. Pale/s 
celebrated illustration of it by a watch, is almost equalled in 
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beautj and appositeness bj Cicero's instance of an ingeniooB 
instrument, made by one Posidonius in his day, which accurately 
represented the motions of the heavenly bodies, as they were 
then known ; the Roman philosopher asks, if this were carried 
into Scythia or Britain, whether even the barbarous inhabitants 
of those countries would believe that more intelligence and 
ingenuity were required to construct this feeble tmttaiian of the 
planetary sphere, than to make and keep in motion the stupen- 
dous sphere itself; or that the origin of the poor cop^f must be 
ascribed to wise design, while the original was the product of 
mere chance. Even the unlettered Greenlander told the 
Danish missionary, who came to instruct him, that as he knew 
his kajak, or boat, with its tackle and implements, could not be 
built without much labor and skill, and as the meanest bird 
required more in^nuity to make it than the best kc^akj so he 
had always believed that some being must exist, wiser than the 
wisest man, who had made all these things. 

Statement of the argument from design, — Considering that 
the existence and eternal duration of a First Cause have been 
fully proved, both from the be^nning and the continuance of 
the universe of things, the argument from design, in the form 
least open to cavil, to show that this cause must be intelligent, 
provident, and benevolent, can be very briefly stated. It is, 
that a great number of argents being found to work together by 
a complex and intricate, yet orderly process, towards the attain- 
ment of some end, there must exist an intelligent and active being, 
who had this end in view, and who made this disposition of the 
agents as means for its accomplishment Orderly cooperation 
implies intelligent and directing power. And the order may be 
so perfect, and the number of cooperating agents so great, that 
this implication becomes, what is called in common discourse, 
not in logic, absolute certainty. When the material frame of a 
living thing is so organized and put together, that a great num- 
ber of motions and effects can be produced with ease and within 
a small compass, all of them being subservient to the preserva- 
tion of the animal's existence, and closely adapted to its modes 
of life, the inference that this animal was fashioned by an jntel- 
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ligent Creator is irresistible. When such instances of joint 
agency and aclapt^tion are found to be, not few in number, and 
scattered, |ls it w^re, by chi^nce i^midst an infinite number of 
conflicting powers, disorderly arrangements, and nugatory re- 
sults, but m^aoifestations of a great law that pervades all nature, 
uniformity beiAg the general rule, and the varieties being strictly 
suited to the diffe];pnt circumstances, and all the parts, by a vis-^ 
ible connection, tending towards and effecting one general re- 
sult, — namely, the happiness of aniinal and intelligent life, — 
then the conclusion, that the whole framework of the universe 
was designed i^nd executed hf one Being of surpassing wisdom 
^ and gpod9ess, comes home to the mind with a force and clear- 
ness which no prejudice can reject, and no sophistry evade. 

Number q»d perfection of the adaptations found in thepk^si- 
col universe. — The point on which the whole stress of this 
argument depends, is the proposition, that adaptation proves 
design, or that the concurrence of me^s to m. end, under cer- 
tain circumstances, must have been intentional ; that is, the end 
was fbreseen and desired. All the other points are admitted. 
It is admitted, for instance, that design proves a designer, — that 
there cannot be contrivance unless there was some being who 
contrived; ; this is little more than an identical proposition, or an 
explanation of the meaning of words. So, also, it is admitted 
that there are wonderful adaptations in the physical universe, 
countless in number, — grand, complex, and intricate beyond the 
most elaborate machine of man's device, — delicate, precise, and 
artistic to a degree exceeding what the finest perception of the 
senses, aided by the most finished instruments, can discover. I 
have already spoken of their number and variety, «s they are 
found in the bodily structure of the animalcules which people 
with their multitude a drop of water, in the fabric and tissues 
of all vegetable and animal things, and in the disposition and 
arrangement of inorganic matter, from a clod of earth up to the 
wonderful framework and garniture of the heavens ; — a system 
of revolving worlds, whose motions and inequalities are so 
wonderfully balanced and adjusted, all subject to one law, exert- 
ing mutna) influence, but neTer interfering, with the appendage 
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of minor orbs, all working harmoniously with the great scheme. 
<< Earum autem perennes cursus, atque perpetui cum admira- 
bili incredibilique constantii, declarant in his yim et mentem 
esse divinam, ut hsec ipsa qui non sentiat deorum vim habere, is 
nihil omnino sensurus esse videatur." As to their complexityy 
and the subserviency of numerous parts, dissimilar to each 
other, to one great end, take the most intricate engine that man 
ever contrived, — a carpet-loom, for instance, or a printing-press 
moved by steam, which it requires a day's study to take apart 
and understand ; — and yet the anatomist and physiologist will 
tell you, that this machine is not to be compared, in point of 
complexity and elaborateness, with your own body, in which 
the arrangement of means that continue, preserve, and repair it 
is so curious and 'intricate, that all the resources of modem 
science have not yet sufficed to thread the whole labyrinth and 
show the meaning of the entire structure. As to mceti/ of 
arrangement and perfection of finish, go into an observatory 
and examine a chronometer, or a sidereal clock, or a repeating 
telescope, with its limbs graduated and marked off to the hun- 
dredth part of a hair's breadth ; and you will have but a fsAnt 
idea of the delicacy and fine adjustment of the parts in the 
human eye and ear, through which these organs perform their 
office, and are preserved from injury or decay. 

The whole question is, whether these numerous, complex, and 
nice adaptations prove design. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



T9E ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN, 



Svmmary of the last chapter. — Hume's argument, that crear 
tion is a singvlar effect, not coming within the range of our 
ezperience, and so not to be accounted for by inferences 
drawn from the phenomena which we now witness, has been 
answered by showing that the universe is a mere general con- 
ception, having but a fictitious unity, and what we are bound to 
explain is the origin, not of the whole, but of all the parts taken 
in succession. Adverting, then, to particular phenomena, of 
which we have experience, I showed that the development of 
particular plants and animals from microscopic germs, perfectly 
alike, so far as we can see, is a fact which we cannot help 
ascribing to some personal agency, some supernatural or mirac- 
ulous power ; for the hypothesis, that it is caused by some invisi- 
ble machinery in those germs, is both gratuitous and incredible ; 
— gratuitous, because we have no evidence that such ma- 
chinery exists ; incredible, because we cannot conceive of its 
possibility. I showed, further, that the phenomena of the uni- 
verse, in so far as they combine unity with diversity, order with 
boundless variety, general laws with distinctive and peculiar 
effects not resembling each other, were precisely what we should 
expect .from individual and personal exertion; for these also 
are ih& characteristics of human action. The works of intelli- 
gence show order in their aggregate, and immeasurable diversity 
in their details. 

An examination of the idea of chance proved that it was ap- 
plicable, not to the origin, but to the conjunctions of phenomena ; 
so that to ascribe creation to chance was not merely an un- 
founded, but an unmeaning hypothesis. On the theory of 
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mechanical action and of powers inherent in matter, no event ia 
fortuitous, but every fact, even the turning up of a card in a 
pack, or the falling of dice, is the necessary result of immu- 
table law ; we call it accidental, merely to mark our ignorance 
of its cause, and not to deny its causation. On the other theory, 
that of pei;sonal agency, chance is simply the opposite, or the 
residuum^ of design ; it by no means implies absence of oausar 
tion, but simply that a portion of the effect was not intended or 
cared for by its author. 

7%e criterion hy which we distinguith fortuitous from designed 
effects. — Hence we come, by experience, to the knowledge of 
a criterion by which we distinguish designed effects from those 
which are fortuitous, or not designed. Order^ uniformity, re- 
semblance to some object, subserviency to some end, is this crite- 
rion. We have ample experience of both classes of effects ; our 
induction is coextensive with all our observation of our own 
acts, those of our fellow-beings, and their results ; and the di^ 
ference between the two classes is so striking and obvious, that 
a child can see it, and read its meaning. We contrast, for in- 
stance, the pile of rubbish that a machinist casts out of his 
workshop with the elaborate, complex, and highly finished 
engine that he is fabricating within ; and if a skeptic should tell 
us, ihsA possibly as much intellect and intention, as much delib- 
erate purpose, went to the formation of that refuse heap as of 
that engine, or that we had only a contingent, and so an unsat- 
isfactory, assurance that there was any purpose in either, and 
thus attempt to undermine our belief that there had been any 
artisan at work there, we should deem either that he was disor- 
dered in his wits, or that he was practising upon our credulity. 

How many and how curious are the adaptations that are found 
%n nature, — If, with this criterion in hand, we come to exam- 
ine the phenomena of the universe so far as they do not depend 
on the agency of man, in order to see if there is any evidence of 
design in them, the answer which we obtain is decisive beyond 
all cavilling. We ask not now, whether the several arrange- 
ments and results ever began to be, and so ever had a cause, or 
required power for their production ; that point has been consid* 
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ered and detennined already ; it has been proved that anch 9^ 
cause was, and t«, — as otherwise the events themselves ave 
Inexplicable. The present question is, whether we can find 
proof that this produotive energy was guided by intelligence^ was 
exerted with reference to an end which it proposed and deah^ 
to accom{^h. The answer is, that the adaptations which we 
'discover in the world are so curious, &r-reaching, and impor* 
tant, and moreover so numerous among all the ar ra ngements ol 
matter, — they correspond so perfectly in thar general character 
to the contrivances of man for attaining his objects, though they 
&r transcend such human designs in wisdom, that we axQ irre- 
sistibly led to consider them as intentional. We can conceive 
that one or two slight adaptations should exist, which were not 
designed. Am(mg the multitude of stones upon a searbeach, for 
instance, we may by long search find one or two that are not 
only regular in form, but bear some rude resemblance to uten- 
sils or implements fJEUshioned by man, so that with some diffi- 
culty they may be turned to useful purposes. A rude substi- 
stute for a hammer or chisel may thus be discovered. But 
these are lost among a countless number of shapeless pebbles 
which can be applied to no use. 

Such is not the character of those physical arrangements by 
or through which animal and yegetable life is sheltered, devel- 
oped) and continued in being. Here, every thing is artistic; 
every part, even the minutest, has its use ; the whole forms one 
system, every portion of which is essential to its perfection, as, 
by the cuHous disposition of the interior, all the parts act and 
react upon each other. According to a definition already 
quoted, an arg(mi$m %$ tka$ of wkieh all the parts are mutually 
ends and means^ So perfect is this correspondence of the pf&rts 
with each other and with the whole, that the eye practised in 
the study of them can, from a minute portion^ supply what is 
lost, and build again the entire system. Give to the compara- 
tive anatomist a section of a single tooth, and he will tell you to 
what animal it belongs ; give him one scale of a fish that no 
longer exists except as imbedded in red sandstone, and he will 
reconstruct that fish, though he has never seen its entiire tofi&iL 
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renuuns. Which is the worthier of admirstiofn here, — the in- 
tellect which infers the shape and oigmiizatkm of the wlu^e 
stmctore from so small a remnant of it^ or that which so fash- 
ioned and ordered all the parts with minute correspondences 
and re]Bti]>ns, that any one of them is a key to all the others ? 
Sagacity and ddU, in their highest degrees, were required to 
ftid the key to the fiibric ; and is there no proof of intelligence 
in the fiibrie itself, and in the creation of the means by which 
the discovery was rendered possible ? As well might we say 
that the abiHty to read a book was indeed a proof of intellect, 
but not the ability to write it. 

Arrangements made for future wants. — Design is necessa- 
rily prospeetive ; it is the adoption of means to secure an end 
not yt^ reaUfiedj or which exists only in idea. It implies knowl- 
ed^ and skill, tiierefore, for the selection of the proper means, 
and foresight of their mode of (^ration, and of the nature of 
the end to be obtained. Now there are certain arrangements 
in the animal and even in the vegetable kingdom, which, as 
they at first exist, seem to answer no useful end whatever ; but 
at a subsequent stage in the history of the organism, when new 
occasions or necessities have sprung up, they are found to be 
admirably adapted to some essential purposes. These, from 
their prospective character, seem to afford the required link of 
ptt'oof that the adaptation was intentional or designed. Thus, 
the human teeth do not g^w till they are needed by a change 
of food ccmsequent on advance in life ; and even the first set of 
teeth, with the alveolar process, or sockets, which contain them, 
whidb are suited for the child's use, are displaced or absorbed 
when the enlargement of the jaws renders them no longer fidly 
competent for their office^ and are replaced by a new set, which 
had long been fiaming beneath. Can you believe that this 
arrangement was not intended to answer the purpose which it 
actually does answer ? 

Other ofrangements for eantrnffent wante^ or easuakies,-^ 
StSI mcftt strongly indiclktive of design are the arrang^nents to 
meet certain wants which a^re not' only prospective, but contin- 
gent on the intelligence and freewill of another being, so that it 
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is doabtful whether ihej will ever exist The casuaMen to 
which the human frame is subject are, to a great extent, avoid* 
able' by human care and forethought; still, they often happen^ 
and there are numerous and beautiful arrangements in the sys^ 
tem, or the animal economy, by which their consequences are 
met and repaired. The broken bone is again united by the 
matter which exudes from the two extremities, and knits them 
together even with greater solidity than the limb possessed in 
that part before, as if to guard against a repetition of the acci- 
dent. The bruised or diseased flesh is separated by a thickened 
coating from the sound portion, and then thrown off by suppur- 
ation, its place being gradually taken by new and sound tissue* 
The main artery, which furnishes a limb with its chief supply 
of blood, being tied up and thus obliterated by the sui^eon, in 
order to avoid the consequences of an accidental enlargement, 
collateral channels are made or enlarged by the Divine Helper, 
even the direction of the current in some of them being changed, 
so that the limb again receives its j^ supply. Shall we say 
here, that the surgeon, indeed, designed to stop up the main 
canal, but that there was no purpose or intention in the altered 
disposition of the other parts, by which the injurious effects of 
this stoppage were obviated ? It is needless to enumerate other 
instances ; the physician or the surgeon will tell you, that the 
body abounds with such adaptations or contrivances, so that his 
art is litde more than waiting for their operation, and prevent- 
ing the unwise interference of the patient or his friends. The 
vis medictxibix^ the recuperative and repairing force of nature, 
is that which lends nearly all its efficiency to medical skiU.* 

Means are varied a^ccording to circumstances^ bat tkeg stiU 
conduce to one end, — One other class of illustrations of inten- 
tional effects in the physical universe, may be aptly introduced 

*"Gaadet corpus vi prorsus mirabili, qnft contra morbos se taeator; 
mnltos arceat ; mnltos jam inchoatos qaam optime et eitissime solrat ; 
aliosqne sac mode ad felicem exitom lentlns perdncat. Hasc Aatocrateia, 
vis Natorso medicatrix yocatnr; mediciSj philosophis notissima et jure 
celeberrima. Hsc sola ad mnltos morbos sanandos sofficit, in omnibus 
fereprodest." — J, Gregory, 
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Mind resumes its dominion over the yast expanse, and drives 
these spectres back to their native reahn of ignorance and 
eldest Night. Every event, from the blossoming of the tiniest 
flower up to the swifl flight of the stars in their courses, 
becomes as intelligible to man as his own voluntary move- 
ments. The contest between mind and matter ceases; spirit 
animates, moves, and governs all, with a beneficent and dis- 
coverable purpose, and with infinite wisdom. The observation 
of the inherent laws of^fimterial atoms now becomes the study 
of the character, intentions, and will of Him who created the 
heavens and the earth, and laid the comer-stone thereof. 

Theology is the complement and extermon of physical science. 
— The great truths of natural theology, then, not only rest upon 
the same proofs which support our c9nclusions in physical 
science, but they enter into that science as an integral portion 
of it, as its necessary complement and extension up to the 
&rthest limits which are imposed upon it by the imperfection 
of our faculties. They are among the facts obtained from our 
observation of nature, or among the legitimate inferences 
which are drawn from those facts. They are a portion of the 
results derived from the strict application of the inductive 
method to the study of nature, and they are therefore properly 
recorded with the other conclusions of physical science, among 
its most valuable contributions to the sum of human knowledge. 
Certain marks and indentations in red sandstone are held to 
prove, beyond all question, the existence at some very remote 
period of a species of birds, of which not one bone or other 
fragment has ever been discovered, and which must have been 
wholly unlike any winged creature that now inhabits the earth 
or air. In like manner, certain arrangements and adaptations 
in the body of a living animal afibrd abundant indications of 
purpose and contrivance, and so prove the wisdom and good- 
ness of the great Cause tiiat brought the animal into being. 
There is no difierence between the inferences drawn in these 
two cases, except that the latter is the more simple, direct, and 
unquestionable ; it rests upon a more copious induction, and it is 
certainly more credible that a fortuitous conjunction of other 
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drcumstances should have caused certain marks or scratc&ci 
on a rock, than that an uninteliigent and undesigning power 
should have fashioned so delicate and complex an insfcrumimt 
as the human eye. It is as much ihe object and duty of sdeace 
to note and record these indications of intellect and design, 
as to distinguish fossil remains from the mere inorganic rock in 
which thej are imbedded. The mere description of the objei^ 
or phenomenon is incomplete without them.* 

Physical science stops short of efficient causation. — So, alsoy 
if the study of nature, so far as it relates to the course of erents, 
is mainly occupied with distinguishing invariable antecedents 
from those which are casual and temporary, it is concerned, 
also, to point out such 'antecedents as are really causal mad 
necessary, and so invariable. The operation of efficient causes 
is even in a higher degree an object of rational inquiry and 
effort, than the succession of physical causes, provided always 
that the distinction between them be kept clearly in view, and 
the one class be not confounded with the other. Our own 
consciousness gives us a knowledge of one true cause, in the 
mastery of the human will over the body with which it is con- 
nected. As anthropology, or the science of man, would be 
incomplete without a discussion of this capital fact, so physieal 



* Dr. Whewell remarks, that even, the " physiologists who look with 
suspicion and dislike upon the introduction of Final Causes into physi- 
ology, hare still heen unahle to exclude from their speculations causes 
of this kind. Thus Bichat, after noting the difference between tbe or- 
ganic sensibility, by which the organs are made to perform their offices, 
and the animal sensibility, of which the nervous centre is the scat, says, 

* No doubt it will be asked wh/ * — that is, as we shall see, for what end — 

* the organs of internal life have received from nature an inferior degree 
of sensibility only, and why they do not transmit to the brain those impres- 
sions which they receive, while all the acts of the animal life imj^y this 
transmiaaion ? The reason is simply this, that all the phenomena which 
establish our connections with sorroiinding objects ought to he, and are in 
fact, under the influence of the will ; while all those which serve the purpose 
of assimilation only, escape, and ought indeed to escape, such influence 1 
The reason here assigned is the Final Cause, which, as Bichat jmtly 
•ays, we cannot help askisg for/'— Pilt2. of the Ind. Sci, Vol 11. ji. 6M. 
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gdeoee, or the study of nature, is imperfect, and even baseless^ 
If it stops short of the modes of operation of that single Power 
iHiich sustains, animates, and governs all. The conclusions of 
the theological inquirer, therefore, in their lower aspect, form 
a part, a large constituent element, of the great body of scientific 
truth which man derives from a study of the material and the 
intellectual universe ; in their lower aspect, I say, for this fact 
would hardly merit notice, except troih its relation to my pres- 
ent purpose, which is to show the nature of the evidence upon 
which these conclusions rest 

The scientific value of theological truths inferior to their moral 
worth* — Our chief interest in these results does not depend 
merely on their scientific value, as additions to the sum of 
human knowledge, but on their religious bearing and their ap- 
plicability to the government of our hearts and lives. The 
truths thus far established lead us only to the opening of that 
great subject which stretches out over the whole field of our 
duties and hopes as intelligent, moral, and accountable beings. 
Though the discussion in this work has been strictly confined to 
the validity of the common argument for the being of a God. so 
far as this is affected by the metaphysical theories and specula- 
tions now most in vogue, and has thus only prepared the way for 
an inquiry into the whole system of Natural Religion, it has still 
conducted us to some results which are profitable for reflection 
and practice. <^ Of all habits of thinking, the most important to 
be cultivated is that of referring all the phenomena of nature 
up to their infinite Creator, and of regarding all events, whether 
physical or moral, as caused or governed by an ever-watchful 
and active Providence. To have made this the ruling, the 
habitual sentiment of our minds, is to have laid the foundation 
of every thing which is religious. The world thenceforth be- 
comes a temple, and life itself one continued act of adoration." 
The philosophical doctrine of the immediate agency of the Deity, 
is that which harmonizes most perfectly with the religious sen- 
timent in man, and gives most satisfaction and support to the 
devotional spirit. It strengthens the belief in revelation, as the 
course of all physical events is seen to be directed with a moral 

19* 
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purpose ; and the blind domain of physical laws and material 
necessity being broken, a direct interposition of God in the 
affairs of men becomes not onlj credible, but natural, and what 
we should most readily expect from infinite goodness and wis- 
dom combined. We pass on, therefore, from the study of his 
works to that of his word, not by an abrupt or violent transition, 
but gradually, and with a distinct recognition of the unity of his 
character, and of the similarity of plan by which he governs the 
physical and moral universe, and proclaims his existence and 
bis will to the creatures whom he has made. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE HITMAN DISTINGUISHED FBOM THE BBUTE MIND. 

Statement of the subject. — We have finished a brief view of 
tlie ordinaiy argument for the being of a Grod. But the 
establishment of this truth alone, though it is the central doc- 
trine of Natural Religion, and all the others depend upon it, still 
leaves us at the threshold of the subject We have still to 
ascertcdn the character or aitrihutes under which the Deity has 
manifested himself to mankind, and to learn if these are such as 
to create an obligation on our part to conform to his will. 
Obedience may be yielded either from involuntary awe, or blind 
submission to absolute and infinite power, or from veneration for 
perfect wisdom and holiness, and a mingled sentiment of duty, 
gratitude, and love. The prevalence of one or another of these 
motives will depend on the- views which we may form of the 
Divine nature ; and the peculiarity of the dominant motive will 
modify and shape the whole religious character. 

It is but a part of the same inquiry to ask what the Divine 
will is, or what we are required to do, or to refrain from doing, 
from a regard to the relations in which we stand to Grod and 
^ our fellow man. Apart from direct revelation, with which 
at present we have nothing to do, the will of the Deify can be 

(223) 
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inferred only from a knowledge of his character, and this can 
be learned in no other way than by the study of his works. 
His moral attributes, with which we are now chiefly concerned, 
are made known to us almost exclusively through the con- 
stitution of our own moral nature ; and accordingly, the study 
of this nature, or of the ethical constitution of man, must be our 
chief guide in the present inquiry. As the former Part related 
mainly to things physical, or to what is taught us of the being 
and agency of God by the phenomena c^ the outward universe, so, 
in the present discussion, ihs nature and functions of conscience^ 
and the analysis of our sense of morxd oUigation, must enable 
us to frame our conceptions of religious duty. This will be the 
principal aim and tendency of the investigation ; incidentally, 
as before, we must seek for illustrations of the will and character 
of the Deity from the outward and visible things that he has 
made. 

Bdsis of the inquiry. — What was attempted to be proved in 
the former discussion will now be taken for granted ; and this 
includes, you will remember, not only the existence of God, but 
his incessant and omnipresent action in the universe. Both the 
creation of things and the direction of events are his ; the 
fashioning of our bodies, the constitution of our minds, and 
the endowment of our moral nature, are alike the effects of his 
wisdom and appointment; and the reasoning from effect to 
cause, which was proved to be legitimate in the case already 
considered, must be applicable in all others. Even the atln- 
bute of freewill, in respect to which man alone is created in the 
likeness of his Maker, is his gifl ; and the possession of it is an 
indication of his will that it should be exercised. We are free 
to choose between the evil and th« good ; and this freedom pr<9- 
supposes opportunities for choice ; it requires that the alterna- 
tive should be presented to us, or it would be a delusion and a 
mockery. The promptings of conscience are as dear an indi- 
cation of the moral judgments of God, as the instincts of ani- 
mals, the processes of vegetable life, and the structure of the 
heavens are of his being and his power. In both cases, we 
reason from the thing that is created and finite to the self-exist- 
ent and infinite Cause. 

# 
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ITie shidff of human naiMre u out startinff point. Among 
the works of creation, the studj of which leads us up to a 
knowledge of the being and attributes of God, the forenaiost 
place is oocupied by man himself. We are ourselves his off- 
spring, creatures whom he has endowed with a peculiar physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral organization, the properties and 
tendencies of which reflect the character and purposes of our 
Maker. The marvellous structure of our bodies, these tene- 
xneaits of clay which we inhabit for a season, shows his wisdom, 
his constant agency, his designing care ; so also the constitution 
of oar Hutnds, the laws by which our sensations, ideas, and 
judgments are formed and made to succeed each other, are so 
many tokens of the Divine will and character. They show 
what part €rod intended we should act upon the theatre of the 
fiBrverse» Still further, in our moral nature, or the emotions 
l^at are excited in us by the sight of surrounding objects and 
events, and especially by the contemplation of our own acts, 
and of those of our fellow beings, we find our only means of 
knowing what the moral attributes of G©d are, and what, if 
any, is his scheme of moral government. Practically speaking, 
we are ccmcerned to know, not so mtich what things are in 
themselves, as the manner in which we are affected by the sight 
(rf them, and by living in the midst of them. The fitness of 
objects to give pleasure to man depends equally on the charac- 
teristic qualities of those objects, and on the susceptibility of the 
human mind to pleasure of one kind rather than an6ther, and 
indeed on its capacity of being pleased at all. 

The true end and (dm ef man^9 existence, — -We come, there- 
fore, to an examination' of the nature and functions of con- 
science, as the first point of our inquiry. My object will be to 
show, that man is not merely an intellectuai being, placed here on 
ear^ to satisfy his curiosity, and to provide for his own well- 
heing. This would bi& a conceivable end of his creation, but it 
is notoriously not the real end. If he had the intellectual facul- 
ties of an archangel^ and this eartb were a paradise for his 
habitation, affording er^ry object that could gratify his desires 
aad promote Ins happiness, -*-tf etgoyment brought no satiety, 
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and labor no fatigue, if his birth were only an introduction to 
active pleasure, and death were nothing but painless extiiio- 
tion, — then we could easily attribute unlimited benevolence to 
his Creator, and consider that man's onlj purpose in life was to 
pass on from one phase of happiness to another. Why is it, 
that we do not regard this as the actual, or even as a desirable, 
plan of human existence ? It is only an obscure reference to 
such a scheme which lends any force, or indeed any meaning, 
to the oft-repeated complaints about the existence of evil Bodei 
the government of a God of infinite benevolence. Yet when 
such a plan of life is presented for us to contemplate at once 
in its entireness, we almost instinctively reject it, as not admit- 
ting the existence of those qualities which now constitute the 
true ornament and dignity of human nature, and as making no 
provision for their cultivation, even if they did exist.. A more 
authoritative principle than self-love declares to us, that the 
practice of virtue is higher than the pursuit'of enjoyment, that 
holiness is more desirable than happiness, and that the Divine 
government, in so ftu* as it shows infinite justice and benevolence 
combined, and affords scope for progress and effort, as well as 
for the gratification of desires ending in self, is in truth the 
noblest conceivable expression of the wisdom and goodness of 
God. 

T%e contrast between man and the hntte, — To prove this 
point, and to show by contrast the true nature of the moral 
faculty in man, I propose to go some way back, and to txamine 
the only case within the sphere of human observation where in^ 
teUectual are not combined with moral qualities^ and where^ con- 
seqiientlyy enjoyment for the time must be regarded as the sole end 
of existence. I refer, of course, to the mental constitution of 
brutes, or of all orders of animated being which are inferior to 
man. The subject is confessedly an obscure one ; but I doubt 
not that enough of it may be made out with certainty to answer 
all the purposes of this discussion. If the investigation should 
lead to the establishment of a broad distinction between man 
and the brute, so as to show that the m'ental endowments of the 
latter differ from those of the former, not in degree only, but in 
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kindy this will be a collateral advantage, which will help us to 
dear up some other difficulties in our subject. 

How far we can know the tuUure of brtUes. — Let me limit 
the object and extent of the inquiry in the outset With respect 
either to the human or the brute mind, we can only ask what it 
doe9 ; it would be idle to inquire what it is, for we are ignorant 
of the inward nature, the essential constitution, of both. In 
the one case, it is true, we have the aid of consciousness, 
while in the other we are restricted to external observation. 
But why that unit of being which we call many or mindy should 
have one set of powers and susceptibilities rather than another, 
is a question which mere physical or metaphysical science does 
not pretend to answer, otherwise than by saying, that such is 
the will of his Creator; the moralist or the theologian may 
here come in, and show the reasonableness of that will, but even 
he cannot tell how it is carried into effect. In the case of 
the brute, of course, we can only look at its outward acts, and 
thence dimly infer its peculiarities of mental organization. 

Now there is no action whatever, considered merely as a 
visible fact, as an exercise of nerves and tnusdes, which many 
brutes cannot perform nearly or quite as well as men. They 
walk, leap, run, and climb ; they eat, drink, and continue their 
species ; they weep, cry, and even articulate. From their out- 
ward acts alone, then, it seems impossible to deduce the charac- 
teristic feature of their mental nature. Luckily, a third ques- 
tion remains to us, the answer to which directly involves the 
subject of our present mquiry, while it appears to be within the 
reach of human investigation. In regard either to instinct or 
intelligence, though we cannot tell what it is, we may ascertain 
what it is not. As we affirm confidently that mind is not 
material, so we may find sure reason to believe that it is radi- 
cally different from instinct And to establish this point is 
my first object 

Instinct is not mechanism, — It is first necessary to deter- 
mine the meaning of the word instinct, or to ascertain what 
phenomena are properly considered as instinctive. Some 
writers speak of ^' physical instincts," among which they class 
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the beating of the heart, the movements of respiration, the 
peristaltic motion of the intestines, iEuid the like. But as these 
motions are regular and involuntary, they are more properly 
regarded as automatic, or mechanical,* and are classed with the 
phenomena of organic life rather than with those of instinct, 
especially as operations corresponding to them, or exactly 
similar, are carried on in vegetables. The touch of an insect 
alighting on the common flower caUed Venus s Fly-trap causes 
its sides to spring forcibly together, so as to catch and hold the 
intruder, whose struggles only increase the pressure of this self- 
acting trs^. Such movements resemble, not the actions of a 
bird in building its nest, but the motions of wheels which are 
dependent on the uncoiling of a spring or the falling of a 
weight. 

Reflex nervous action distinguished from instinct, — Recent 
discoveries m physiology have established the existence of what 
is called a reflex action in certain nerves, by which, without 
any sensation being communicated to the brain, and conse- 
quently without any effort of the will, an impression made upon 
tlie end of a nerv6 is transmitted to the spinal cord, and is 
thence sent back again, as it were, along one of the motor 
nerves to its extremity, producing there a contraction of the 
muscles, of which the required or appropriate movement of 
the limb or organ is the consequence. Isolate this pair of nerves 
entirely, by cutting off its communication, not only with the 
head, but with the upper and lower portions of the spinal 

* To avoid miBConception, I may here mention, onoe for all, that I use 
the tommon phraseology that is founded on the mechanical theory of 
nature's operations, or the doctrine of secondary causes, but without de- 
mitting the truth of that theory. In the former Part, I endeavored to 
prove that all action or change in the purely material creation, must de 
attributed to the immediate agency of the Creator. Still, for the con- 
venience of speech, to avoid circumlocution and incessant reference to this 
, doctrine, I continue to use the language that is sanctioned by universal 
custom, though it is derived from what seems to me a whoUy unphilo- 
sophical and mistaken view of the operations of nature and the sphere of 
Divine action. It is easy to bear in mind the constant qualificatioB, or 
protest, under whic^ tlik phraseology is adopted. 
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ediuBamy resemng only a segment of this colomn to connect the 
ezcitor with the motor nerve, and the reflex movement may still . 
be produced. A decapitated frog remains at rest till it is 
touched ;^and then its leg, or even its whole bpdj, is thrown 
into sudden but momentary action. Cases have occurred in 
which the spinal cord of a man was so far injured, by disease 
or accident, that there was no voluntaiy control of the lower 
limbs, and not even any sensation in them; but if stimuli 
were applied to the feet, by tickling or pinching them, or apply- 
ing a hot plate, the musdes of the leg instantly contracted, 
and with some violence ; and this without the patient having 
any sensation, either of the cause of the movement, or of the 
movement itself; in fact, without his knowing it. 

Of this nature is the action of swallowing, which is excited 
by the contact of food or liquid with the back part of the 
mouth, and then takes place in spite of any effort on our part 
to prevent it. ^ Even the respiratory movements," says Dr. 
Carpenter, ^ spontaneous as they seem to be, would not con- 
tinue unless they were excited by the presence of venous blood 
in the vessels, — especially in those of the lungs. These move- 
ments are all necessarily linked with the stimulus that excites 
them ; — that is, the same stimulus will always produce the same 
movement, when the condition of the body is the same. Hence 
it is evident, that the judgment or will is not concerned in pro- 
ducing them ; but they may be rather compared to the move- 
ments of an automaton, which are produced by touching cer- 
tain springs.*** 



* Ab the reflex action of the nerves had not been discovered, I believe, 
when Dagald Stewart pnblished (1826) the third volume of his Elements 
of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, he has some excuse for maintain- 
ing that the operations, not only of suetion and swallowing, but of res- 
piration, must be ascribed to instinct. But his doctrine now appears even 
less plausible than that of Dr. Darwin, who gravely supposes that the 
foetus learns to swallow by its experience in utero, Stewart mentions the 
&ct, liiat thirty pairs of muscles must be employed in every draught, and 
«eems to believe that a distinct volition is .required for the movement of 
each pair ; though the well-known &cts respecting the catenation of tba 
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Ifie object of ail tuck mechanical and involttakwy matiffntf hi 
to Bupplj the imperative wants of the bodj^ and to^ pfesftrre U 
from the injuries to which it is most freqoentlj exposed* The 
wiUdbfuhiess of the animal is not svfileient for its owa pie9«?¥«- 
tion ; the want of care^ quickness, and decisioii in the cootiTd 
of the will is thus compensated hj a mechanical ooQtjriTa&c^ a 
li^ntaneous movement, which repels the danger, or salislies 1^ 
want, before we are conscious of its existence. A beaQtifol inr 
stance of this is the instantaneous and automatic movement of 
the eyeHds, by which so delicate an cnigan as the eje is pre- 
served fix>m sudden injury. The slightest stimulus causes them 
to close, even the flash of powder having this effect before the 
fiame can reach the eyebalL It would be sm abuse of laii^oage 
to apply the same name to a contrivance like thi% and to the 
marvellous instinct that guides the migrating bird^ at the proper 
season, in its long flight to its winter home* , 

Instinct ditHnguished from ike appetite$. — Besides these 
mechanical operations, or organic functions of life, which are 
common to the animal and vegetable kingdom, though they are 
more numerous and more complex in the former, I exdude the 
simple appetites and passi(»e from the class of instincts properly 
so called. These appetites have been called instinctive, because 
they seek their owo gratification without the aid of reason, and 
often in spite of it They are common to man and the brute ; 
but they di£fer, at least in one important respect^ fran those 
instincts of the lower animals wMch are usually contrasted with 
human reason. The objects towards which they are directed 
are prized for their own sake; they are sought as ends^ while 



muscnlar actions might hare convhtced him of the atMinxlity of such a 
theory. His naUve astonishment, that an infant, as soon as it c<Mnes into 
the world, should know how to " perform %mth the mott pafect Moottt ihe 
function of respiration, — a function which requires the alternate contrac- 
tion and relaxation of certain muscles in a regular order and siiccessimiy" 
— is certainly an amusing instance of this weakness. He might just as 
well have been surprised that it should know how to keep up the drculation 
of the blood in its tender limbs.; for the will of the i&fimi has certainly ai 
much to do in this case as in ^t of leB^vatioa. 
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tetiiiol; teaches brutes to do many things which are needed only 
as mecmi for the attainment of s<mie ultericKr purpose. Thm, 
insHnd enables a spider to enirap his prey, while appetite only 
leads him to devour it while in his possession. Nay, the two 
impulses oflen act in oppositicm to each other, as wh^i the bird 
^strains its own hunger for the sake of feeding its young. 
Appetite is blind and affords a motive, but no guidance, for 
effort ; instincts on the other hand, often supplies an object for 
action, though it is more frequently indebted for this to appetite, 
and always points out the course for its attainment. It is true, 
that appetite sometimes appears to direct .the choice; yet so &r 
only as the absence or presence of it leads the animal to reject 
unsuitable food, imd to devour that which is adapted to its 
physical constitution. That a dog will not eat hay, nor a horse 
swallow raw meat, is no more a proof of instinct than the cor- 
responding fact in man, that sweet things are pleasant to the 
taste, while bitter are disagreeable, is an indication of reason. 

It is evident that the appetites have been called instinctive, 
only because they are not acquired hy experience or instruction ; 
they are innate. But this is far from being the only character- 
istic of ^hat are usually termed the instincts of the lower ani- 
mals, which often lead to complex and prolonged tasks, involving 
a constant sacrifice of their natural desires aad inclinations. 
Instinct is marvellous and inscrutable in its o][iferations, as much 
so as reason itself. But that the appetites have their appro- 
priate objects, and reject all others, is no special cause for 
wonder, any more than the fact, that glass transmits light, while 
it is impervious to air. Sudi is its original eonstitation. 

Dejmition of instinct. — How may we define instinct, then, 
as distinguished from appetite on the one hand, and from reason 
on the other, as all three are motives or guides to action ? It 
is €tn impulse ooncevoed without instruction^ and prior to all ex- 
perience, to perform certain acts whkck are not needed far the 
immediate gratification of the agent ^ which in fact are often op- 
posed to itf and are useful ordy as means for the attainment qf 
some ulterior object; and this object is usually one of preend- 
nent utUity or necessity^ either for the preservation of the ani- 
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nuTt own life, or for the continmuice of its species. Tbe ftr- 
mer quality tepantes it from intdHgenee, pioperij so eaUed, 
which proceeds onity hj experienoe or instmctioii ; and the laft^ 
ter is its peculiar trait as distingnished from c^ppetUcj whidi, in 
strictness, nses no tMom at all, bat looks only to endg,* 

In the remainder of what I have to offer, it will be my object 
to show, firtt^ that instinct is distingnishable from reason by 
many other pecoliarities, which are'so obvious and striking, 
that we most admit the difference between the two attribntes to 
be radical or essential, — a difference not in degree, but in kind ; 
secondly, that all aniipals inferior to man are goided in a greater 
or less degree, if not entirely, by instinct, while man is never 
subject to it, but is governed exclusively by reason, — the 
effects of mechanical contrivances, and of mere appetites, or 
blind desires and inclinations, which are confessedly conunon to 
man and the brute, having been set aside for reasons already 
mentioned ; and thirdly j that the lower animals, because their 
highest attribute is instinct, have no moral character whatever, 
and consequently do not merit praise or blame, — so that their 
actions, and the scheme or plan of their existence, show us what 

* ''All those acts of animals are instinctive which, though performed 
▼olaatarilf , do not depend primarily on the mere will of the animal ; they 
hAve an object according with the wants of the oiganism, but this object is 
unknown to the animal ; the hidden cause incites the brute to the neces- 
sary acts, by presenting to it the ' theme ' of the voluntary movements to 
be executed in detail by the influence of the will. We are ourselves con- 
scious only of feelings and impulses to determinate acts, llie number of 
instinctive acts is great ia animals in proportion to their incapability of 
accomplishing by their bwn mental powers the design for which Iheir spe- 
cies was created." — Muller's Physixjlogy, p. 946. 

Hence, as Dr. Holland remarks, the two great faculties of reason and 
instinct exist in an inverse ratio to each other. " In man, instincts, prop- 
erly so called, form the minimum in relation to reason. They multiply 
continually, and become more distinct in character, as we descend in the 
scale ; their completeness in reference to the life of the individual, increas- 
ing in the same ratio as the intelligence becomes less." He adds, '' as a 
further proof of the inverse* perfection of intellect and instinct, that the 
class of insects, in whom these instinctive functions are most strikingly 
maaiftsted, appears to rank very low in the scale of intelligence." 
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tnan would be, if he was deprived of the ethical part of his 
nature, and thus, in the higher meaning of the phrase, not sub- 
ject to the moral government of God. Hie general conchman 
will be, that the animal as well as the vegetable creation, like 
inorganic things, and the course of merely physical events, are 
not ends in the Divine government, but means, the leading pur- 
pose of all being the moral education and government of man. 

Butinct acts withotU instruction or experience.— t-AjoA. first, it 
will not be necessary to use many words to prove that instinct, 
unlike reason, acts without instruction or experience. Chick- 
ens hatched by steam, which have never seen any older birds 
oi the same species, peiform all the duties of incubation and 
feeding their young as perfectly as if they had been the con- 
stant objects of Dame Partlet^s care in their own callow in- 
fancy. Insects bom only after the death of their parents still 
run the little cycle of their appointed tasks, and make provision 
for their own future progeny, which they are never to see, with 
as much labor and foresight as were exercised in preparing and 
storing their own . cradles. The moth, with great care, collects 
food of a kind which it never uses for itself, as a provision for 
its young when in a transition state. Certain insects, govern- 
ing for the moment their own appetites, which would lead them 
to devour their food as soon as found, store up in subterranean 
cells a provision for the coming winter, though as yet, in their 
short life, they have experienced only the warmth and abun- 
dance of summer and autumn. In all these- cases, there is no 
opportunity for experience, and no source of instruction ; and 
the end attained is one that is essential for the preservation of 
the species. 

" Who bid the stork, Colnmbns-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds not known before 1 
Who calls the councils, states the certain day? 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? ** 

Instinct not susceptiUe of improvevMnt. — The next peculi- 
arity of instinct, a neoessary consequence of the one already 
noticed, is, that it is not susceptible of improvement or educa- 
tion. It is complete from the beginning ; it makes no progress 
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eitfier in the indiTidual or the race. The bee, as socm alter ito 
dudosore from the pupa as its body is dried and its wii^ ecc- 
panded, takes its part in the labors of the Kttle oommonwealth 
with as much i4>paront activity and efficiencj as its ^eis. It 
ooUects honey mod boilds a cell as adroitly in the first, as in tlie 
last, hoar of its existence. And so it is with the species ; the 
internal economy of a hire was jnst as marvellous in the days 
of Aristotle and Viiigil, as in those of Huber. The reported 
cases of greater docility shown by the ofispring of trained ani- 
mals, dian by the young of the same i^>ecies when ia their wild 
state, can all be explained from the fact, that most quadrupeds 
and birds are more or less prone to imitate the habits of those 
around them, so that they become more teachable by observ- 
ing, from the moment of birth, the movements of the elder ani- 
mals. 

LuUnct mdiin its 9phere transcends reason. — It is impor- 
tant to observe that the power of instinct, in many cases, quite 
transcends that of reason ; if it differs from human intelligence, 
not in kind, but in degree only, it is undoubtedly the superior. 
Man may go to school to the dog, the swallow, and the bee, but 
he can never equal his teacher. Let him atteni^ for instance, 
without the aid of any tools or machinery, and with the utmosl; 
economy of space and material, to construct a symmetrical hex- 
agonal cell, closed at one end by a trihedral pyramid, each side 
of which is a rhombus, with its obtuse angles measuring pre- 
cisely 109° 28', and its acute angles 70° 32'. Without instru- 
m^its or a pattem,Tie probably could not cut out such a rhcHoa- 
bus with perfect accuracy after a thousand trials. But the bee 
does this before it is a day old. And in this statement of the 
task, the greatest difficulty of all is left out of it ; we have 
solved the most abstruse problem in it, in order to make the 
performance more easy. In order to make the cell with as lit- 
tle wax and space as possible, it is necessary that the angles of 
the rhombus should have precisely these dimensions, and no 
Aither. It was only after the invention of the integral calculus 
titiat man was able to determine the angles required for this pur- 
pose, or, in other words, to discover how far the wisdcmi of the 
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l>ee tranaeen^ his own. In Virgil's time, the i>ee was wiser 
than the greatest hwnan madiematician of its day. 

Tliose wIk) are familiar with the habits of animals can pro- 
daoe a moititade of other instances to show the vast superiority 
of instinet, in its proper and limited sphere, over the best efforts 
of human reason ; especiallj when we make the proper qualifi- 
cation, that the animid usually woi^s without instruments of 
any kind, elccept those furnished in its own body, which affords 
nothing to be compared, in point of convenience, with the human 
band. But I give one other case, which needs not this qualifi- 
cation; it is found in the explanation of the proverbial phrase, 
''a bee line." Remove a man blindfokl several miles from 
his home, by a loute with which he is entirely unacquainted, 
«nd reqtiire him to return to his own door by a mathematically 
straight line. The bee will do so ; but a man's path under 
euch dreumstances would probably be rather crooked. And 
ihe difference between them cannot be explained on the sup- 
position of the insect's greater sharpness of vision, or by the 
greater elevation at which it flies ; let the hive be in die midst 
of a forest, so that the intervening trees hide it when one is a 
rod off in any direction, and the bee still files straight to its 
bomeu 

" Bat hcmett Instinet ooraes, a yolnnteer,'' 
Sore never to o'ershoot^ bat jaflt to hit i 
While still too wide, or short, is hnman wit." 

InsHnet works in a narrow sphere. — The consideration of 
this manifest preeminence of instinct, in its limited sphere^ over 
reason, was necessary, in order to put in a proper light the next 
peculiarity of it which I have to notice, and which certainly 
divides it by a very broad line from any thing in the mental 
oonstitation of^ man. Instinct is limited to a very few endsy 
mostly to those which are essential to the preservation of the 
animal itself, or of its species. It works in a prescribed and 
narrow path, to accomplish these purposes and no others ; its 
methods are invariable, or nearly so, its power of adapting it- 
self to circumstances being confined within a very narrow range. 
Take ibe animal out of its spheie, and its mental endowments 
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eease to be even comparable with thoee of man* It fidb znfi- 
nitelj far below him. The bee, which in certain tasks seems 
wiser than a Euclid or an Arkwright, is, wh«i compelled to 
labor for any other purpose than that for which nature has spe- 
dficall J adapted it, more stupi^jthan an idiot. If one acciden- 
tally flies into a room through the lower half of an open window, 
and, seeking to return, hi^pens to strike against the glass abovey 
it will continue buizing about and knocking its head against the 
same pane oftentinies for an hour, though it would find free 
egress a few inches below. 

InstinH does not adapt %t$df f» eirewtMtamces, — Again, the 
instinct often continues to act when th0 tmemsim fair ks exercise 
has ceasedy so that its operatiooBT are unmeaning and purpose- 
less. Thus, a squirrel, imprisoned in a wire cage, if it has re- 
ceived more nuts than its appetite craves for the moment, wiB 
scratch diligentiy at the botUHn of its cage, and then place a 
nut upcHi the spot ; —7 in this way showing the continuance of 
the instinct which was needed oikly in its wild state, and its 
utter ignorance of the effect of a change of circumstances. A 
still more curious instance is that of the beaver, whose instincts 
seem more dosely than those of any other animal to simulate 
human reason. ^ The building instinct," says Dr. Carpenter, 
^ shows itself even when the beaver is in captivity, and in cir- 
cumstances in which it can be of no use. A half-domesticated 
individual, in the possession of Mr. Broderip, began to build as 
soon as it was let out of its cage, and materials were placed in 
its way. Even whai it was only half-^own, it would dra^ 
along a large sweeping-brush, or waimiag^an, grasping the 
handle with its teeth, so that the load came over its shoulder; 
and would endeavor to lay this with other materials, in the 
mode employed by the beaver when in a state of nature. The 
long and large materials were always taken first i and two of 
the longest were generally laid crosswise, with one of the ends 
of each touching the wall, and the other ends projecting out inte 
the room. The area formed by the cross brushes and the waU 
he would fill up with boots, books, sticks, dried turf, or any thing 
portable. He would often, after laying on one of his building 
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materials, sit up over against it, appearing to consider his work, 
or, as the country people saj, to * judge it ' ; this pause was 
sometimes followed by changing the material judged, and some- 
times it was left in its place. After he had piled up his mate- 
rials in one part of the room, for he generally chose the same 
place, he proceeded to wall up the space between the feet of a 
chest of drawers which stood at a little distance from it, high 
enough on its legs to make the bottom a roof for him ; using for 
this purpose dried turf and sticks, which he laid very even, and 
filling up the interstices with bits of coal, hay, doth, or any 
thing he could pick up. This last place he seemed to appro- 
priate for his dwelling ; the former work seemed to be intended 
for a dam." 

'^ Other animals are, in like manner, occasionally conducted 
by their instincts to the performance of actions equally irrational, 
and quite incapable of answering the purpose which the partic- 
ular instinct is destined to serve." In all that goes beyond the 
sensations of the present moment, in every thing that relates to 
the future, and therefore requires the use of means, which in a 
-human being would imply sagacity and foresight, Ihe several 
classes of brutes do one thing in only one way. Following that 
narrow path, they appear like prodigies of wisdom; remove 
them ever so little from it, and they again become — brutes. 
In this respect, the parallel between the human and the brute 
mind fails entirely ; instinct is no longer to be compared with 
reason, but with a machine. The analogy her^ is perfect ; a 
jenny or a mule can spin yam much better than man could with 
the aid only of his fingers ; but it cannot card, weave, or dress ; 
it can do nothing but spin. A machine performs a single task, 
usually with wonderful speed, neatness, and precision ; but its 
utility is limited to this single purpose. So a bee constructs its 
combs with admirable art ; but it cannot build a hive, or house 
for these combs. It. cannot fashion a paper house, like the 
wasp, or dig subterranean chambers for its home, like the ant. 
But the pliability of the human mind, its power of adapting 
itself to circumstances, is one of its most marvellous attributes. 
Sagacity shown in one case is a good test of general ability for 
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all occasions. Increased fiidlily in performing particnlar tasks 
is acquired by habit ; bat the mind is master also of its habits, 
forming or destroying them at pleasure. 

distinct eapaJbk of a few adfuifynenis. — I do not say that in- 
slanct iff the action of a machine, but only that it resembles this 
action more nearly than it does the carious, flexible, and far- 
reaching operations of reason. In one respect, it is like a cun- 
ningly devised engine which admits of several adjustments, so 
that, though it still performs but one kind of work, it allows of a 
few variations in its pattern and fabric. These variations are lim- 
ited in extent, and never amount to a change of the main ob- 
jects in view ; but if accident, or man's device, interferes with 
the animal's ordinary mode of attaining that object, it will often 
slighUy modify the operation, so as to get rid of the difficulty.* 



* Sometimes it is essential for the pui^se which the particular instinct 
is designed to answer, that there should be a certain degree of flexibility 
in that instinct. Thus, a certain kind of spider always spins a circular 
web, and must therefore have the power of affixing threads of different 
lengths to different portions of the circumference, wherewith to attach tiie 
web to the variously shaped openings in a wall, or among the branches of 
a tree or shrub, within which the web is to be supported. The manrellous 
power of instinct is often strikingly shown in the different expedients 
which this spider uses, to attach the web to the supports in its neighbor- 
hood with the greatest economy of labor and material. I once saw such a 
web, not more than six inches in diameter, which the spider had placed in 
one of the upper comers of an opening, about three feet long and two feet 
high, in the wall of a shed. Half of the circumference, it was obvious, was 
easily supported by prolonging a few of the radii a short distance, till they 
met the two nearest sides of the opening in the angle of which the web 
hung. But how was the opposite semi-circumference held up, without ex- 
tending its radii two or three feet, to meet the two further sides of the 
opening ? Single threads of this great length would be very apt to be 
broken, and could hardly be hauled taut enough to give the requisite stiff- 
ness to the fiEtbric. On looking nearer to the web, however, I found that 
the instinct of the spider had hit upon an expedient which had not at first 
occurred to me. It had spun a stout thread diagonally across the angle 
within which the web was hung, in the direction of a tangent to the outer 
semi-circumference, and distant only an inch or two from the nearest point 
of that circumference. Two or three guys, also, were attached to different 
points of this diagonal thread, whence being carried to the adjacent sidei 
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Tloligh walking in a narrow path, it can stiU turn aade a little 
to the right or the left, so as to avoid an ohstrucdon in the way. 
fioney-hees can alter their work joflt enough to avoid what 
may be termed the ordinary casualties of the hive. When ez« 
tramrdinary disorders in the combs take place, Huber tells us 
that they puH the grufos out of the oelifi to perish, demolish the 
structure, and begin anew.* 

Instinct compared with hcibiU — Instincts have sometimes 
been called innate hoibitSy and the parallel thus indicated ap- 
pears a very just and striking one. Cuvier long ago remarked, 
that animals guided by instinct appear, like a man in a dream, 

of the opening, and hanled taut, they served to stiffen that dingonal. 
Thtts the drcnlar web was inBciibed in a triangle of the most convenient 
Mze, two sides of wUch were formed by the angle of the opening in the 
wal1« while this ingeniously stiffened diagonal thread formed the diird side. 
Any observer, by examining closely some of these circular webs, which he 
may find in any garden or neglected outhouse, will find various and 
equally ii^nious expedients adopted to fasten it firmly, and widi the 
greatest economy of material, to the nearest supports. 

We have here, also, a good illustration both of an instinct's pliability 
within a certain range, and of its fixedness for every thing which lies be- 
yond that range. The expedients for supporting a circular web must be 
almost infinitely varied, according to the exigencies of the locality where 
it is placed. But why does not this spider ever spin a triangular web, or 
one of any other Ibrm, as other spiders do, and thus avoid all trouble in 
suspending it in any place f 

^ " Bees cemented their combs, when becoming heavy, to the top of the 
hive with mitys, in the time of Aristotle and Pliny, as they do now; and 
there is every reason to believe that then, as now, they occasionally varied 
their procedures^ by securing them with wax or with propolis only, either 
added to the upper range of cells, or disposed in braces and ties to the ad- 
joining combs.. Btit if, in thus proceeding, they were guided by reason, 
wKy not, under certain circumstances, adopt ofher modes of strengthening 
their combs 1 Why not, when wax and propolis are scarce, employ mud, 
which they might see the martin avail herself of so successfully ? Or why 
should it not come into the head of some hoary denizen of the hive, that a 
litde of the mortar with which his careful master plasters the crevices be- 
tween bfs habitation and its stand, might answer the end of mitys ? ' Si 
geidement ih ^kvoient unejbis des cdbanes quarries/ says Bonnet, when speaks 
ing as to what faculty the works of the beaver are to be referred ; ' mats 
cetontOemeUmera des cdbanes rondeSau wales,'"-- KxHnf and J^fenoe, 
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to be faaanted by one idea, or, like a soBmambolist, to perfinm 
a very difficult task without being conscious of it* In ibe 
hmnan mind, frequent repetition appears to unite the parts of 
a long and c<Mnplex mental process into one whole, so that the 
several required volitions follow eacb other with as much order 
and facility as if they were links of the same diain. There is 
no delay in order to dwell on any part of the operation, and 
consider what is to be done next The needful step is sug- 
gested precisely at the right moment, and instantly performed, 
so that no effort of the will seems to have been necessary, and 
we say that the whole was done unconsciously. Thus, an ab- 
sent-minded man may undertake a long walk by a familiar path, 
bis mind being occupied all the while with some knot^ subject 
of thought, which has nothing to do with the cause of his excur- 
sion ; and he arrives safely at the desired point, without being 
aware of the bodily exertion be has made, or of having attended 
to any object on the road, or to a single incident of the journey. 
There may have been several diverging routes, and he always 
selected the right path, without being aware that he exercised 
a choice. At each step, a distinct volition was required to lift 
his foot from the ground ; but he was not conscious of any ex- 
ertion either of the will or the body. It seems as if there was 
a latent idea in his mind, never risiag into the sphere of con- 
sciousness, which still governed every motion of the will, and 
brought out the desired result at last, though the man himself 
was as ignorant of the process as if he had been a mere ma- 
chine.* 



* " The effect of habit," Bays Dr. Holland, "in giving an automatic 
character, almost like an instinct, to certain groups of muscular actions — 
as in speaking, walking, and tiie otiier numerous and complex movements 
of the limbs — is absolutely necessary to human existence, and admirably 
suited to this necessity." In comparing Habits with Instincts, he after- 
wards observes, an essential point is their respective relation to the Will. 
Instinct at first is independent of the Will, though afterwards often modi- 
fied by it ; on the other hand, the actions which were at first entirely con- 
trolled by the Will, as they become habitual, gradually lose this depen- 
dence, and at last seem wholly involuntary. " It is well worthy of x^ote, 
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Jhstinct is uncanicunu of the ends it suJbserves. — I^ow the 
bee, in constructing a comb, works like a Bomnambulist, or like 
this person laboring under absence of mind.' It reflects not 
upon the object of its labors ; for having had the experience but 
of one season, or perhaps of one day, it knows not what that 
object is. Foresight it has not, unless it be the foresight of a 
god rather than a man ; for human foresight is nothing but the 
reflection of past scenes upon the mirror of the future. . 

" The Ittmb thj riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food. 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood." 

Xt is not conscious of design or contrivance; for this implies 
preconceived ideas of ends not yet realized, and such ideas, we 
have seen, it cannot possess. The bee toils on just as uncon- 
sciously as the man moves his Ulkibs in that dreamy walk ; there 
is a purpose^ a ttsefid endy to he obtained hy the exertion ; hut 
neither of them is aware of it at the moment. In the man, in- 
deed, the purpose was preconceived, and will come back to his 
mind at the end of the walk. The bee knows nothing of a pur- 
pose, but toils on as an humble instrument in the hands of an- 
other. ^ Its vocation is that only of the common laborer, to bring 
bricks and mortar for the construction of those wonderful cells 
whose real Maker add Architect is Divine, and who appears, in 
this instance at least, if not in every other, constantly superin- 
- tending and controlling his own works. 

" Esse apibns partem divinsB mentis, et hanstus 
^therios, dixdre ; deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasqne, tractnsqae maris, coelnmqne profnndom : 
Hinc pecades,#uinenta, yiros, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque sibi tenues nascentem arcessere vitas." 

how closely the results continually approach to each other, though thus 
remote, and even opposite, in their source." " The closest approxima- 
tion of Habits and Instincts is undoubtedly shown in the tendency of the 
former to become hereditary — a fact variously proved both as to bodily 
and mental habits ; and equally curious and important in reference to thft 
whole economy of animal life." — MBtOai Physiology, pp. 223, 224. 

21 
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And hare we see an obviooB reason whj the uutincts of ani- 
mab are not susceptible of education or improvement Hie 
operation that is continued from the mere force of habit^ will 
never be improved. If the pedestrian suddenly quickens or 
aladLens his pace, it is a sure sign that he has begun to think 
about the object of his jonmej. So a practised musician maj 
plaj a familiar tune, without appearing to bestow any attention 
upon it^«— merely from habit. But he will make no progress 
in his art by such exercise. In order to improve, he must 
piause and dwell upon the process, note the defects in his execu« 
tion, and by distinct and conscious effort try to remove them. 
The brutes, also, acting under their instincts, as men do when 
guided only by habit, ignorant of the objects of their toil, and 
therefore never reflecting upon the best means of obtaining 
those objects, perform their last labor precisely like their first. 
Their physical powers improve as they grow to maturity ; but 
their modes of operation are never altered. 

Instinctive distinguished from imitative acts. — I say nothing 
of the feats which animals may be trained by man to accom- 
plish, because these may all be U^ced to the blind and unoon- 
sdous fiicully of imitation or mimicry, and to the continued 
association of reward or punishment with certain actions. An 
animal blindly repeats some movement which a man performs 
only from a perception of its true meaning and purpose ; we 
must not therefore attribute such a perception to the brute. 
Parrots may be taught to articulate ; but they do not thereby 
learn to talk. A monkey, in a painter's studio, will seize his 
brush, and cover the walls of the room with unmeaning scrawls ; 
it imitates the physical act of the painter, but without any 
glimpse of its intention and real character. The teachableness 
of the different classes of animals seems to depend on the com- 
parative strength of this imitative propensity ; and as many of 
the exhibitions of this propensity, even in man, are blind and 
purposeless, we may reasonably conclude that they are always 
so in the brute. 

The acquired habits of domesticated animals mostly override 
and conceal their natural inclinations, so that they do not seem 
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to possess as many or as striking instincts, as some wiid brutes 
which are certainly inferior to them in the scale of being. 
Many of these instincts, also, are of a social character, and 
therefore can be manifested only when the individual is in the 
wild herd with its fellows. But, in one degree or anatherf in* 
stmet is displayed by all the animals inferior to man* We find 
the plainest marks of it precisely where we should ezped^ 
among the means provided for the continuation of the species. 
What directs the young colt, or the cal^ at once, to the only 
proper source of its nourishment ? or why does it not attempt to 
crop the herbage for food, like its dam ? The stratagems used 
by wild beasts to ensnare their prey must all be attributed to 
instinct, as each species uses but one or two forms of such arti- 
fice, and shows little or no power of adapting them to circum- 
stances. How many other instincts are naturally conjoined 
with these, it is impossible to teU, as they are freely manifested 
only in the wild state, and are concealed by artificial habits 
when they are subject to the care and observation of man.* 

Astinet teaches the hrtUes how to see. — In one respect, indeed, 
all animals are admirably fitted for the exigencies of their 
situation immediately after birth, while the human infimt is left 
to the slow inductions of experience under the guidance of its 
elders. Man's first step in education is to acquire the use of 
his own eyes, or to learn how to see. It is a fact now firmly 
established, both by a priori reasoning and observaticm, that the 
eye directly sees nothing but colors, and cannot perceive imme* 
diately either distance, figure, dimension, or situation. Colors 



* " Wherever there is organization, even under the simplest form, there 
we are sure to find instinctive action, more or less in amount, destined to 
give the appropriate effect to it This is true throughout every part of the 
animal series, from Man and die Qnadntmana down to the lowest forms 
of infusorial life. When if^ oonsider how vast this scale is — crowded 
with more than a hundred thousand recognized species, exclusively of those 
which fossil geology has disclosed to us — we may well be amazed by this 
profuse variety of instinctive action, as multiplied in kind as are the organic 
forms with which it is associated, and all derived firom one common 
Power."— HoUand's MaOal PhgMoyy, p. S06. 
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are the only visible things, just as sounds alone are audible ; 
experience teaches us, fix)m slight variations or peculiarities of 
these, to infer the distance, magnitude, and other tangible quali- 
ties of the objects which possess or emit them. This fact has 
been demonstrated by experiments on persons bom blind and 
subsequently restored to sight, and may be confirmed by watch- 
ing the movements of an infant soon after birth. Place some 
bright or gayly colored toy before its eyes, and its looks and 
movements instantly betray its desire to grasp it ; aad if the 
object be actually placed in its hands, it will hold it firmly, and 
seem unwilling to relinquish it ; but hold it a little way off, and 
the hands grope for it seemingly at random, or so as to show 
the infant's entire ignorance of its true distance and position. 
If its bungling attempts be attributed in part to ignorance of 
the right mode of using its arms and limbs, this only places in 
a stronger light its inferiority for the time to the young brute. 
In a beautiful experiment made by Galen, a kid, just snatched 
from the matrix of its dead mother, used its limbs at once with 
perfect &cility and success, and with the characteristic movements 
of its species. Like the newly born colt or calf, also, it walked 
with freedom, inspected objects near at hand, and avoided those 
which were in its way, — not, as in the case of man, with an 
acquired judgment, but from an instinctive knowledge of their 
true position. 

Man has no instincts properly so called. — Now, if in so im- 
portant a respect as the use of his eyes, on which man is 
dependent for safety at almost every moment of his existence, 
while by their aid alone his other faculties attain their full 
development, — if on this cardinal point, man is left entirely to 
the slow deductions of experience, we may well believe that, in 
no other respect, with him, is instinct made to supersede the use 
of reason. We are led to conclude, then, not only that all the 
lower animals are copiously endowed*with instincts, but that 
man is absolutely devoid of them, and is lefl to be guided by 
reason alone. The utter helplessness of the human infant, 
when compared with the young of other animals, appears in 
nothing so strongly as in its inability to see, even when the eyes 
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are opened, and their physical stmcture is perfect In fact, 
there is no instance commonly adduced to prove that man is 
ever governed by instinct, except the first mode in which he 
receives food ; and even this is admitted to be, at most, but a 
transient instinct, given to provide for his safety in the first 
helpless hours of his existence. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether even this temporary impulse can properly be called 
instinctive. Recurring to the definition already given, is it cer- 
tain that this is an instance of action not pleasurable in itself 
alone, but useful only as a means for some ulterior object? 
That mere muscular exertion is pleasant in itself, is evident 
enough to one who observes the uneasiness of infants, and the 
strange gymnastic experiments of children of a little larger 
growth. If a small object be placed in the hand of an infant, 
its little fingers readily close around it, apparently from the 
mere pleasure of calling the muscles into activity. The sphinc- 
ter muscle of the mouth may do the same, when any object 
comes within its grasp ; and then the child needs but a single 
inspiration, which automatically recurs at every instant, in order 
to have its first pleasant experience of the gratification of appe- 
tite. When this pleasure has been a few times repeated, the 
habit, aided by the uneasiness of hunger, becomes so strong, 
^ though at the same time so blind, because the intellect is as yet 
not at all developed, that the infant eagerly sucks every object 
presented to its mouth. It is this eagerness, manifested at so 
early a period, which has led most observers to consider the 
action as instinctive. But Dr. Carpenter, an eminent physi- 
ologist, expressly refers this act of suction to the refiex func- 
tion t)f the nerves, thus considering it to be as mechanical as 
the shutting of the eyelid, or the beating of the heart ; for in- 
fants that have been bom destitute of brain, and have lived for 
some hours, and other animals' young whose brain had been 
removed, have readily sucked a moistened finger, when intro- 
duced between their lips. Dr. Henry Holland, also, who is 
high authority on such a subject, observes that " the first suck- 
ing of the infant is probably a simple reflex action, following an 
impression on the nerves of sense." 

21* 
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It lias now been conclusively shown, if I mistdce not, tiiatt • 
class of phenomena are manifested by the lower animals, which 
may be as sharply distinguished from the effects of human rea- 
son, on the one hand, as from those of appetite and natural 
desire, on the other ; and these phenomena are attributed to a 
pow» which we call instinct Give it any other name, and it 
will answer the purpose equally well. All the lower animals 
manifest it ; man never does ; — these are the only propositions 
with which we are now concerned. All the actions of man, 
which have been loosely considered or described as instinctive, 
may be referred either to the powers of organic life, — that is, 
to mechanical forces, — or to the teachings of experience, or to 
the class of appetites. Human nature shows no trace whatever 
of that marvellous power which governs the bee in the etmr 
Btruction of its cell, and guides the migrating bird to its winter 
home. But man ia the only being who is not under its influence ; 
every other animal, from the noblest quadruped to the humblest 
insect, gives frequent indications of its presence and control 

LisUnct prohcMy never tmited with reason, — So numerous 
and striking, indeed, are the manifestations of it by every 
species, that there appears good reason to doubt whether it is 
ever mingled, even in them, with what is properly called »n<e^ 
led; whether all the reputed cases of sagacity and intelligence^ 
in the higher animals may not be referred, a^ter all, into a mere 
blind propensity to imitate actions^ the meaning and purpose of 
which they cannot understand, or into an instinct more JlexMe 
and varied, indeed, than that of the lower tribes, but which is 
still seen to be radically different from reason^ Without enter- 
ing into this difficult discussion, I will merely allude to the 
striking improbability of the lower animals being endowed with 
reason, which they need to exercise only on infrequent and ex- 
traordinary emergencies, while all the ordinary occasions of their 
being— their wants, dangers, and the continuation of their 
species — are provided for by the lower attributes with which 
they are specially endowed. These certainly suffice for the 
most wonderful works that are performed by them ; the whole 
insect tribe unquestionably knows no other guide than iostinct^ 
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aad if this power be enough to acooont for the actions of the 
ant and the bee, we hardly need seek any other key to the sop* 
posed sagacity of the dog and the elephant, as they also possess 
it, and it governs nearly all their oonduct. 

Bat the negative on the other side is more easily supported, 
and by direct evidence. However it may be with the brute, 
reason is not united with instinct (prc^rly so called) in man. 
The human intellect is pure and unmixed. It may be obscured 
by appetite, or stormed by passion ; habit may render its opera- 
tions so swift and easy, that we cannot note and remember their 
succession. But when free from these disturbing forces, it acts 
always with a full peroeption of the end in view, and by a 
deliberate choice of means aims at its accomplishment. We 
have the immediate testimony of consciousness, that we never 
select means until experience has informed us of their efficacy, 
and never use them but with a full knowledge of their relatioii 
to the end. 

Summary of the eharacierutua of instinct, — Each of the 
qualities of instinct on which I have remarked, is a peculiarity 
of it in respect to reason, and serves more or less to distangnish 
it from that faculty ; while the aggregate of these peculiari- 
ties shows conclusively that the difference between the two is 
fundamental. This wUl appear more dearly from a summary 
of ^e several points that have been considered. It has be^i 
shown, then, that instinct exists before experience, and is wholly 
independent of instruction ; that it is not susceptiUe of educa- 
tion or improvement of any kind, either in the individual or the 
race ; that it works successfully towards important and remote 
ends by the use of complex and laborious means, yet without 
any apparent consciousness of the difference between means 
and ends ; that it acts, in truth, by impulse, and not through re- 
flection, — at least, as much so as the man who has gained by 
habit the power of performing a long operation without reflect- 
ing on any part of it ; that it is limited to a few objects, and out 
of the narrow sphere of work required for these objects it is 
altogether useless; and that, consequently, it appears in the 
same ftTiimf^l^ and at the same time, both as the most brutish 
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8tapiclity and as the highest wisdom, for s<Hne of its creadons 
shame the greatest ingenuity of man.* As we are confessedly 
ignorant of the internal constitution of both faculties, reason 
and instinct, and are compelled to judge of them exclusively by 
their outward manifestations, it is difficult to conceive of two 
powers which should appear more unlike. 

Beings guided by instinct are not moral beings, — It is vain to 
form conjectures respecting the inward essence, or ultimate 
cause, of a faculty which appears to human reason so anoma- 
lous. Yet one or two points, perhaps, may be satis&ctorily 
made out respecting the mental constitution of brutes, which 
will afford us a glimpse of the final end of their being. 
Whether instinct be the mere action of a curious machine, or 
the effect of the constant agency and promptings of the Deity, 
or the working of some still more secret principle which is 
nowhere manifested but in animal life, it is not a free and con- 
scious power of the animal itself in which it appears and 
works. It is, if I may so speak, a foreign agency, which enters 
not into the individuality of the brute. The animal appears 
subject to it, controlled and guided by it, but not to possess and 
apply it by its own will for its own chosen purposes. We can- 
not conceive of wisdom apart from reflection and consciousness ; 
there is an absurdity in the very terms of such a statement 
The skill and ingenuity, then, which appear in the works of the 
lower animal s are not referable to the animals themselves, but 
must proceed from some higher power, working above the sphere 
of their consciousness. This assistance is meted out to them 
for specific and limited ends, and has no effect on the rest of 
their conduct, which is governed by their own individuality. In 
its highest functions, the brute appears only as the blind and 
passive instrument of a wiU which is not its own. 

* " The absokte hereditary nature of instincts, — their instant or speedy 
perfection, prior to all experience or memory, — their provision for the 
futore without prescience of it, — thepreciseness of their objects, extent, 
and limitation, — and the distinctness and permanence of their character 
for each species, — these are the more general facts on which onr definition 
must be founded."— Holland's Mental Physiology, p. 201. 
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" And Reason raise o'er Instinct as jon can, 
In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man." 

The power is granted to it for a time, but is not susceptible of 
improvement by practice while in its keeping, is invariably ap- 
plied in the same way, and with perfect success, and is with- 
drawn as soon as the purposes for which it was given are 
answered. No moral character is attributable to a Acuity 
which is imconsciously exerted, and no moral aim can exist 
where progress or change is impossible. When deprived of 
this extraneous power, or viewed apart from it, the brute ap- 
pears in its true light, as the creature • of a day, bom not for 
purposes connected with its own. being, but as an humble instru- 
ment, or a fragmentary part, in the great cirde of animated 
nature, which, as a whole, is subservient to higher ends.* 



* I hardly need observe how much the phenomena considered in this 
chapter tend to confirm the doctrine of immediate divine agency. This 
was the opinion of Sir Isaac Newton, who, in the famous 31st Query, or 
General Scholium to his " Optics," says, " the instinct of brutes and in- 
sects can be nothing else than the wisdom and skill of a powerful, eyer- 
living Agent, who, being in all places, is more able by his will* to move 
the bodies within his boundless uniform sensorium, and thereby to form 
and reform the parts of the universe, than we are by our will to move the 
parts of our bodies." Even Miiller, the physiologist, says, " The cause 
of instinct appears to be the same power as that on which the first pro- 
duction of the animal, and the perfection of its organization, depend. 
The instinctive acts of animals show us that this power, which thus forms 
the whole organization with reference to a determinate purpose and in 
accordance with an unchanging law, has moreover an action beyond this ; 
Ihey prove that it influences the voluntary movements. That which is 
effected by the instinctive movements is equally in accordance with a 
determinate purpose, and as necessary for the existence of the species as 
the organization itself; but while, in the case of the organization of the 
being, the object attained formed part of the organism, in the case of the 
instinctive movements, it is something in the exterior world ; the mental 
power of die animal is incited by the organic creative force to the concep- 
tion and attempt to attain some special object." 

Again, " it is further to be remarked that the realization of the ideas, 
images, and impulses, thus developed in the sensorium, is admirably 
fiualitated by the organization of the animala. Both the internal impulse 
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CHAPTER II. 



THB PBINCIPLES OF ACTIVITT IN HUMAN NATUBE. 

Summary of the Idst chapter, — The object of the last chapter 
was, by a brief inquiry into the mental constitation of the ani- 
mals inferior to man, to bring out into a stronger li^t those 
peculiarities of human nature which show what is the purpose 
of our being in this life, and what are the leading features in 
the scheme of Divine Providence for the government of man. 
I do not forget that our first object is to show what are the 
moral attributes of God, and to ascertain if there is sufficient 
evidence to justify us in imputing to him those qualities of 
infinite wisdom and benevolence, of perfect justice and holiness, 
which the religious sentiment within us instinctively requires in 
the person towards whom it is directed. But these qualities can 
be manifested to our eyes only in his works and ways ; and it 
is by studying these, that is, by ascertaining what human nature 
is, how it is endowed, and what is the part which it has to per- 
form in this stage of existence, that we can arrive at any certain 
and precise knowledge of the Divine nature. Now we are so 
much accustomed to take for granted a knowledge of the human 
constitution, both intellectual and moral, it is so much easier to 

and the external oiganization being dependent on like same original canae, 
the fbnn of tiie animal appears in complete nnison with its impulses to 
action ; it wills to do nothing which its organs do not enable it to do ; and 
its organs are not such as to prompt to any act to which it is not impelled 
by an instinct." Thos, the indistinct sight of die md^e, arising from the 
smaUness of its eyes, which are also shielded by thick hairs, and the shape 
of its claws and feet, ore admirably adapted to the subterranean life which 
its instincts impel it to lead. The instinct of the sloth uiges it to climb 
trees and live in them, a mode of existence for which it is perfectly well 
fitted by the shape of its extremities, which allow it to walk on the ground 
only with great diificnlly and awkwardness. 
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uge our faculties in the study of external objects than of the 
mind itself, that, without some object of comparison or contrast, 
it is difficult to understand, or, at any rate, to have a dear and 
lively sense o^ those endowments by which we are distinguished 
among God's creatures, and of the purposes for which these 
distinguishing attributes were granted to us. We see the work 
that is accomplished by brutes, and how they are fitted for its 
performance. We are conscious of the possession of higher 
£ax;ulties than theirs, and we seek to know how our task and our 
destiny differ from theirs ; or whether, in truth, we have any 
task set to us, or any great end to obtain. The character and 
intentions of the Deity must appear most clearly from a com- 
parative examination of the two higher orders of animated being 
which he has made. 

One point I may now assume, as sufficiently established in 
the First Part of this discussion. It is inconsistent, — I do not 
say with infinite wisdom, for perhaps we are not justified at this 
stage of the argument in considering any of the attributes of God, 
except his duration, as infinite, — but it is inconsistent with the 
transcendent wisdcmi which is everywhere visible in the works 
of creation, to suppose that any thing was created in vain, or 
that a difference is established between two orders of being 
without any reason for that difference. To act with reference 
to improper or ill'-chosen ends, is the part of imperfect intelli- 
gence; but to act without any end at all, is mere brudshness, or 
a sign of the absolute want of understanding. We cannot be- 
lieve that the creation of man, or the constitution of his being 
in any respect, is as meaningless as seems the direction of the 
clouds that float athwairt a summer's sky. 

Discipline and se^^development are the ends ofkuman life. — 
A comparison of the human with the brute mind shows, first, 
that self-development is one of the great ends of our being here, 
and that the fulfilment of this purpose is left in a great degree 
to our own freewill. It is not enough that the intellect should 
be competent for its task ; the work of preparation, or the act 
of rendering it competent, is itself the first object for which we 
are urged to any kind of exertion. Discipline and progress, not 
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mere possession or enjf^jineiit, is the great purpose of huxnan 
life. The workings of instinct, if we look only at the impor- 
tance and difficulty of the results obtained, oflen surpass the 
most strenuous efforts of the conscious mind. Man, as I have 
said, may go to school to the ant and the bee ; in fact, there is 
hardly one of the inferior animals whose habits he may not 
study with a well founded hope of obtaining direction for his 
own labors. Why, then, is he not led, unconsciously and pas- 
sively, as the brutes are, by the wisest and most effective means, 
selected without any effort of his own judgment and ingenuity, 
to the immediate accomplishment of far more brilliant results 
than he has ever yet worked out by the natural exercise of the 
faculties with which he is at present endowed ? Why, for in- 
stance, after all his bitter experience in the matters of govern- 
ment and social institutions, and after the wisdom of thirty 
centuries has been exhausted in pondering upon the several 
problems of social philosophy, is he still unable to form a soci- 
ety which, in point of orderly arrangement, harmony, and effec- 
tive cooperation for the general good, shall even approach the 
excellence of a community of bees ? Bfis faculties, his powers, 
both of body and mind, are unquestionably higher than theirs ; 
the gregarious appetite or passion with him is as strong ; and his 
happiness, if not his safety, is consequently as dependent as 
theirs on the perfection of the arrangements which may be made 
for living and working in company with his fellows. Why, 
then, has not the same Almighty Guide, who condescends to 
order and sustain the economy of a hive, placed man also, with- 
out any effort of his own, in a perfect social state, thus saving 
him from the disorder, contention, anarchy, and misrule, the 
long and palaful recital and description of which now consti- 
tute the history of the human race ? Jt were surely as easy 
to do this for man as for an insect ; and why, then, is it not 
equally desirable in the two cases ? 

There can be but one answer to this question. It is, that an 
improved condition of 6ocietj,bestowed at once hy the free ^fi 
.of the Creator, instead of being attained hy human tf%ttl emd 
effort, is not an end so desirable as that very unassisted trial and 
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^fwi^ kowever costly these may seem in respect to hmnan hap- 
piness or mere enjoyment. He who complains of the necessity 
of this labor, and thinks it an impeachment of the goodness 
of God that the object cannot be acquired without it, really enr 
vies the condition of an insect, who is led blindfold, but in abso- 
hite security, to the fulfihnent of the conditions of his existence. 
Will he consent to change places with it ? I do not yet say 
that the lot of human beings, with all this necessity for toil, with 
all their liability to repeated mistakes and failures, and conse- 
quent sufPerings, is still infinitely higher and happier than that of 
the lower orders of animal life, who walk darkling, but in safety ; 
who have no liberty of choice, and so never mistake ; who aro 
God-guided, and therefore never fail of the end that is placed 
before them. The question of the comparative desirableness 
of the two situations, or the two schemes of life, as they may be 
termed^ will depend on the result of our subsequent inquiry into 
the comparative value of discipline and enjoyment ; of a char- 
acter self-formed, and a nature endowed and wholly controlled, 
however happily, by another ; of virtue united with freewill, 
and happiness enjoyed of necessity. But it is important here 
to understand the radical difference of the two situations, and 
the consequences which necessarily follow from the different 
endowments of man and the brute, and the dissimilar parts 
which they have to play upon the theatre of creation. 

Why phyticcd laws are permaneni and uniform. — The plan 
of Divine Providence in the government of the universe must 
be studied as a whole. We cannot understand the economy of 
one of the parts without contrasting it with that of the others, 
and seeing how, in the several cases, different ends are obtained 
by different means, and one end, again, made subservient to 
another and higher one, so that all work together for good. 
Man is not the only denizen of the earth, nor is his happiness 
the single purpose, or even the highest purpose, of creation. 
His improvement, the perfecting of his moral (^laracter by his 
own choice and effort, may be this purpose ; but this is the 
point to be established by our present inquiry. We have seen 
that the course of merely physical events, oi; the succession of 
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wfaat are ealled eaiwe and effect in the niateiltd iM^elfmy to 
sttfitained and ginded bj the inmediate agetie^ ef tb^ D^y, 
and in everj part it affinrds sufficient evidence of kiB widdosft 
and power. These events do not succeed each otiher at randoia^ 
hut aecordiDg to what we term natural law ; that i8> is a iSateA 
and orderly succession, similar anteeedento being always M- 
lowed bj similar ccmsequents. There must be some reason fyr 
this order and harmcmy, some purpose to be accomptidhed hf 
it ; for as each event is caused immediatelj^ or wiihomt the io^ 
tervention of secondary causes, its character i» m nowise nw- 
etsarily determined by ^he event which preceded it^ bat it» 
oecurrence, if the Deity had so willed, might hare been marked 
by wholly tmprecedented circumstances. I say that theire mtst 
be some reason or purpose for this preservaticm of na€arstl lawv 
because all physical arrangements and adaptations, all the 
organisms of nature, as we have seen, reveal design ; and it ia 
inconsistent with the Divine wisdom that is evinced by this fkct, 
to suppose that any thing is, or takes place, in vm% or without 
a purpose* 

Permanency of law not needed for the drtetes. — Now, this 
regularity of succession, or permanency of natural law, is not 
needed for any object Connected with the animal kingdom, which 
is inferior to man. Brutes, as far as we can see, make no 
selection of means, and seem wholly ignorant, indeed, of <he 
difi^rence between means and ends. £very act perforined by 
them appears to be done from immediate impulse, or desire 
relating to that act alone ; they are literally slaves of the ap- 
petite of the present moment. Of the subserviency oi th^ 
action to some result which is to take place hereafter, of its fit* 
ness to satisfy some future want, or to make provision for sat- 
isfying it, they have no knowledge. They profit not by expe- 
rience, and indulge in no anticipations ; or, at any iiate, they 
never conform their conduct to anticipations of the future. The 
resemblance, then, of the present and future to the past, the h/C^ 
that similar events may be expected under similar circumstances, 
is not^needed for their guidance. Order and harmony are not 
for ib60e who ^Kte incapable of comparing them with confusioii 
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and discord^ and who oonld not profit by their oontinuanoe. 
Limited in its desires and feelings to the present moment, look- 
ing neither before nor behind, and so incapable, as we maj 
suppose, of anj purely intellectual exercise, the animal creation, 
excluding man, is still susceptible of enjoyment, and its pleas- 
ures, as they are evidently not of its own procuring, afford the 
clearest evidence of the benevolence of the Deity. The ex- 
igencies of their situation, the wants of their nature, and espec- 
ially the continuance of their species, are all provided for, with- 
out any tax on their pwn skill or energy, by the same power 
and wisdom which ordained their existence. 

Moral purpose of physical law. — The predominance of laWy 
then, in the course of nature is intended for the guidance of 
man ; we can imagine no other purpose for it It is a por^^ 
tion of the scheme of Providence for the government of a being 
endowed with freewill, furnished with motives or inducements 
to action, supplied with a capacity for knowledge and means of 
instruction, and then left by his own effort to form his character 
and shape his destiny. There must be some object Id such a 
plan of government beyond the mere production dT happiness ; 
that end, as has been shown, is sufficiently answered in the 
case of the lower animals by simpler means, by a less complex 
constitution of miad, and fewer adaptations to it of external 
circumstances. There must be some higher and more desirable 
attainment than the mere sense of pleasure or enjoyment for 
the time ; and therefore, the subordination of the lower end to 
the higher, the occasional sacrifice of human happiness for the 
promotion of a worthier object, is perfectly consistent with the 
infinite benevolence of the Creator. Man, as has been shown, 
has no instincts whatever; appetites, desires, and affections, 
relating to objects immediately before him, he has in common 
with the brutes ; and, like these, he is susceptible of pleasure 
from the gratification of them. But he has no means of fore- 
seeing the exigencies of his situation, and, of course, no power 
of providing for his future wants, or of aspiring to any thing 
higher than this merely sensual pleasure, except from what his 
reason teaehes him respecting the course of nature, and Hie 
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laws which govern the succession of events. Reason proceeds 
only by experience ; and the lessons of experience would be of 
no worth, thej would be mere reminiscences of past events, 
without anj inferences dedudble from them, unless the course 
of nature were uniform, and similar circumstances were always 
attended with similar results. • 

This doctrine, that the fixed laws even of material nature 
have a moral purpose, will appear to most persons, I am well 
aware, as a bold and fanciful speculation. The prevailing 
opinion, though it be not often openly avowed, is, that these 
laws have no object but to uphold the beauty and order, the stu- 
pendous mechanism, of the outward universe, one being subor- 
dinated to another, or included in it, and all working together in 
grand and complex harmony to keep up the perpetual cycle of 
events, and sustain the unity of the system of created things. 
This, I am sorry to believe, is the prevailing and increasing 
tendency of the physical science of the present day, — to reduce 
the study of nature to the determination of its laws or regular-* 
ities of succession and arrangement, to maintain that any one 
of these principles has no object or function but its subserviency 
to a higher one, and that the widest generalization of them is 
the highest truth attainable by the human faculties.* Accord- 



* One great cause of infidelity at the present day is the want of consis- 
tency, the apparent contradiction, between most persons' religious views 
and their scientific opinions, or their ideas of the course of nature and the 
operation of physical causes. The doctrine of an immediately superin- 
tending Providence, ordering all events for the moral instruction and gov- 
ernment of man, cannot be reconciled with the idea of a chain of events, 
each link of which is determined by an inherent necessity, growing out 
of its relations to those which precede and follow it in the succession. 

Religion requires us to consider ourselves as the objects of a Divine 
Providence, of an infinite superintending care, which orders, all events for 
good. This doctrine is a necessary consequence of a belief in the benevo- 
lence and justice of the Deity, and in his moral government of the world. 
A devout mind recognizes it almost instinctively as such, and considers all 
events, especially those which concern one's personal welfare or happiness, 
as dispensations which are required for his instruction or improvement. It 
discerns a moral purpose in aU things, believing that they were speciaUy 
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ing to this view, either the material creation had no purpose 
beyond itself, or that purpose is not discoverable bj man ; we 
must look upon it, indeed, as a grand and marvellous work ; but 



designed to produce a certain effect on the chamder and heart. It sabor- 
dinates the physical to the moral ; regarding the former as means, and the 
latter as an end. Life is a gift and a trust, to be exercised for certain 
purposes ; death is a warning, and a token that, in a particular case, these 
purposes are accomplished. Every cause of affliction or rejoicing has an 
errand and a meaning, and it is our duty to consider it as such, to try to 
read its lesson, and apply it for the regulation of our hearts and lires. 
This is the yi^w which the believer takes, in profession at least, of the 
affairs of this world, and of its moral government by the Almighty ; it is 
the view which religion requires him to take, if it be not reduced to a mere 
speculative belief in the existence of a Grod, who is no further concerned 
with the lot of mankind than as he originally created them, endowed 
them with certain faculties, and placed them upon the earth to determine 
their destiny by their own wisdom and their observation of the workings 
of nature. 

But in practical life and the management of their daily concerns, as well 
as in scientific investigations, most persons act upon a theory which is the . 
very opposite of this religious doctrine. They look upon the course of 
events as inemtably determined, from the beginning, by ihe inherent constitu- 
tion of things and by the relations of objects and circumstances to each 
other, without reference to the merit or demerit ofaccountaUe beings, and without 
regard to any moral lesson or purpose whatsoever. Every occurrence in the 
outward universe is an efficient cause, which is necessarily followed by an 
effect exactly proportioned to it ; and this effect, again, being causal in its 
nature as to the events which foUow it, inevitably acts upon them all, and 
has a share in determining their chariuite;*, so that its consequences might 
be traced, — if we had the power of distinguishing them from the similar 
operating causes with which they are mingled, — in an ever-widening 
stream, through all time. Life and death, motion and rest, health and 
disease, growth, progress, decay, and restoration, are all necessarily deter- 
mined by each other and by attendant circumstances, and follow each 
other in perpetual succession ; moral good or evil having, at most, a power 
loo small to be appreciated in checking the current or altering its direction. 
Man himself, though his freewill be admitted as one of the causes which 
affect his lot, is still operated upon by so many other and more powerful 
ones, that he seems like a leaf floating upon the stream, and hurried away 
by it, he knows not whither. His birth and death, to recur to a former 
illustration, were both determined ages before by the altered position of a 
grain of sand. He is for ever complaining that he is the sport of drcnxa- 
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after we have explored all its recesses and fathomed its lowest 
depths, the only impression left on the mind is a vague feeling 
of wonder and admiration. A more profound philosophy shows 



•tanoM, be his efforts and merits what thej may. Even his character, if 
we may believe his mnrmorings, is formed rather firr him than 6^ him, 
through the accident of his birth in one or another conntry, in a higher 
or lower position of life, and throagh the drcnmstances which snrronnded 
his infancy and childhood, before either body or mind had strength enough 
to contend against external influences. Who can discern, he asks, in 
moments of despondency, the watchfulness and justice of an eyer-ruling 
Providence, or any moral intention whatsoever, amid this chaos of blind 
and conflicting forces ? When in such a mood, the highest virtue within 
his reach, or the one most essential to his well-being, seems to be the 
Stoicism which teaches insensibility to hardship and wrong, and the stifling 
of all generous aspirations. 

Do I exaggerate the inconsistency, then, between what may be called 
the religious and the practical view of life ? Is it possible for the two to 
coexist in the same mind, without the individual becoming conscious at 
times that they are wholly irreconcilable with each other, so that he is re- 
duced to the sad necessity of choosing between them ? Either God gov- 
erns the world, or the blind fatality of physical causes, operating through 
the powers inherent in every atom of brute matter, governs it ; there is no 
other alternative. In his closet, or while listening to a sermon, or under 
the affliction caused by a recent bereavement, or in near view of approaching 
death, man accepts the former doctrine, and thinks that he believes it, 
though he has made no examination of the grounds on which it rests. 
But he goes out into the world, his mind, as he 'supposes, recovers its tone, 
he watt^hes the course of events, judges of the future by the past, prepares 
to resist the force of circumstances or to yield to them, and acts altogether 
on the supposition that these events and circumstances depend on natural 
causes, which operate irresistibly, and were not designed or directed by a 
conscious being with any moral or spiritual purpose whatever. 

And. here, I apprehend, is the reason why scientific pursuits have not, 
of late, always tended to confirm the religious faith of those who were en-, 
gaged in them. It is the business of the man of science to discover the 
invariable connections and sequences of facts and events, and to separate 
these from the casual, temporary, and irregular combinations which throw 
no light upon the nature of the phenomena. This attempt has been 
crowned of late years with the most brilliant success, the dominion of law, 
as it is called, having been everywhere established in the midst of what 
seemed to be the greatest variety and confusion. The laws of nature, we 
an told, admit of no exceptions ; seeming anomalies and contradictions. 
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^$af ibftt the phjeet of Grod*s works is not merely to astonish 
but to teach To borrow the eloquent words of Dr. Channing 
** Mind is Grpd's first end. The great purpose, for which au 



iprhen fiul}i«r studied, are found to exemplify a higb^ Urar, or to come 
from die mingled opecatiqa of two or more piiaclples, so that the apparent 
exception confirms the rule. But the moral effect or tendency of a phe- 
nomenon is not tGbnnd to be one of its inyaiiable characteristics, and so, 
«ven when observed, it is considered only as a fortnitons coincidence, 
vrhich indicates nothing as to the fixed relations of events, and therefore 
eomes not wftliin liie field which the student of nature endeavors to survey. 
7he mere separatloii of the moral from the physical sciences, and the 
divMioa of labor which assigns one dass of men exdusively to the study 
pf the latter, neoessarUy draw off thdr attention from those observations 
and inquiries which give a meaning and a purpose to natural phenomena, 
and which lead us from the study of this fabric of the universe up to the 
character and intentions of its Almighty Architect. If this search after 
the neoetaaiy aad immutabte relations of things, in which the followers of 
fihyslcal sdence are wholly absorbed, has led many of ihem to doubt 
whether man's own nature be not subject to a like inevitable control with 
that which governs the fall of an atom and the courses of the planets, and 
80 to reduce the human will to a phenomenon of the same class with 
gravitatien, all the effects of which may be predicted beforehand from its 
l^own laws, why should we wonder tibuat most of them practically regard 
external nature as mere siechanism« which has no motive power save two 
or three inherent and inexplicable forces, and is strictly limited to the pro- 
duction of medianical results. 

In opposition to this view, I have endeavored, in the First Part of this 
work, to prove that physical laws are no causes at all, but are mere ex- 
l^ressions of the order and uniformity of physical phenomena, so that to 
attribute efficient causation to them is, in fact, an abuse of words, or a 
meaningless statement ; and that all the phenomena are directly produced 
by the immediate action of the Deity. In this Second Part, I proceed 
to show,^r8^, that the physical laws themselves, or the order and uniform- 
ity of events in nature, have a ffenerai and exclusively moral purpose, being 
intended solely for the guidance of man ; and, secondly, that they have a 
specific moral purpose, many or all of them being intended to enforce upon 
man the observance of the moral law or tiie commands of God. Having 
proved before, that God works Immediately in nature, we now show that 
the effects of his agency are not merely physical, but moral. Not only 
order and uniformity, but justice and benevolence, are the laws of his 
fref^tion. The lessons which the universe teaches are addressed to the 
fQ(»)sde]^pe^ no less than to the iutellectf of man« 
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order of nature is fixed, is plaiidj the formation of mind. In 
a creation without order, where events would follow without 
any regular succession, it is obvious that mind must be kept in 
perpetual infancy ; for in such a universe, there could be no 
reasoning &om effects to causes, no induction to establish general 
truths, no adaptation of means to ends; that is, no sdenee 
relating to God, or matter, or mind ; no action, no virtue.'^ 

AnalyHs of the principles of hvman action, — As we are 
compelled to admit, then, that there is a higher purpose in the 
Divine government than the mere prranotion of happiness, thai 
end being sufficiently provided for in the constitution €i the 
lower animals, we come to an examination of what Dugald 
Stewart calls " the active and moral powers of man,'* as our 
means ^f discovering what that purpose is. The first fact that 
strikes us here is, that most of the lower incitements to action -— 
all the appetites, and most of the desires and ctffecHons — ore 
common to the human and the hrute mind. They involve no 
exercise of reason ; they are blind, but unerring, in their opera* 
tion, and they supply a stimulus for exertion, winch is either 
constant, or recurs at frequent intervals. Their indulgence 
brings with it certain consequences oi good or evil, according 
as their proper limits have been observed or transgressed ; but . 
the perception of such consequences %s not necessary to their vital* 
ity or efficiency as motives to action,. This will be readily 
admitted in regard to the appetites, such as those of hunger aoA 
thirst, for instance. They first manifest themselves hy a sense 
of uneasiness, which subsides, and is followed by a feeling of 
enjoyment, as soon as they are gratified. Afterwards, indeed^ 
the recollection of this enjoyment will be associated with the 
primitive craving, and may lead us to stimulate or provoke it 
with a view to the pleasure which is to come from its indulgencew 
But this association was not needed to excite the appetites at 
first ; and though it may heighten, it certainly does not wholly 
create, the pleasure which they subsequently afford. 

Final caitse of the lower impulses to action,, — The only other 
remai^ needed as to these original impulses is, that their 
adaptation to the necessities of the body, their graduated ani 
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periodicallj recurring influence, is in itself a beautiful instance 
of design. Life is preserved by coupling with that which is- 
necessary for its preservation an imperative, but blind desire^ 
which is not subject to the tviU, and is thus guarded against the 
effects of inattention or carelessness. The uncertainty of the 
voluntary action of mind, the intermittent and fitful ' char- 
acter of attention and re&son, is not permitted to hazard the 
performance of those acts on which our continued existence 
depends. The appetites are aided by other propensities, tend- 
ing either to action or repose, which are equally blind, and go to 
keep up that salutary medium between sluggishness and undue 
exertion, which is necessary for the health both of body and 
mind. 

Purpose and Junction of the ejections and desires. — The 
desires and affections, which I come next to consider, are dis- 
tinguished from the appetites in so fax as they do not take their 
rise from the body, nor operate periodically ; but they agree 
with them in being independent of reflection and ccdcidation, and 
in tending directly/ towards specific objects as their vUimate ends. 
We can give no further account of them, nor explain their pref- 
erence of one object over another, otherwise than by saying, 
ihat such is the constitution of our being. Joufl&oy calls them 
the primitive and instinctive tendencies of human nature, which 
Show themselves in man almost from the first moment of his 
existence, and develop and strengthen themselves with every 
step that he takes towards maturer years. Among these origi- 
nal desires may be mentioned the love of knowledge, of society, 
of approbation, of power, and many other things, the number of 
which will depend on the fineness of our analysis of the several 
objects, or on our principles of classification. Why we should 
desire these things rather than their opposites, is a question that 
we are no more able to answer, than we are to tell why certain 
odors are pleasant, and others offensive, or why glass is trans- 
parent, and metal opaque. The desires exist in greater or less 
strength in different minds, but in some degree, they are common 
to all minds ; for without them, man would sink into a state of 
entire inaction and repose, or rather, he would never have 
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risen out of such a condition. He would still be eapuble of in-* 
ert contemplation and reverie ; a perpetual succession of loosely 
connected images and ideas might float for ever before the 
mind, and with these might be coupled a consciousness o^ exist- 
ence, — all without the will ever being called into aetirity. 
But to live and to think are not the only ends of our creation. 
Action is necessary for our improvement and our hapi»ness, and 
the necessary stimulus to action is supplied by these several 
desires, the number and variety of which open a wide field iot 
effort, and pennit many to labor side by side with less risk of 
interference. 

These desires are among the earliest manifestations of the 
infant mind. They do not wait for the development of the in- 
telligence, nor are the teachings of experience or the instructions 
of our fellow-beings needed to call them forth, or to keep theto 
in exercise. The infant shows the love of society and of appro* 
bation almost as soon as the appetite of htioger. ^^ Attend only," 
says a distinguished naturalist, '^ to the eyes, the features, and 
the gestures of a child on the breast when another child is pre- 
sented to it; — both instantly, previous to the possibility of 
instruction or habit, exhibit the most evident expressions of joy. 
Their eyes sparkle, and their features and gestures demonstrate, , 
in the most unequivocal manner, a mutual attachment. When 
further advanced, children who are strangers to each other, 
though their social appetite be equally strong, discover a mu- 
tual shyness of approach, which, however, is soon conquered by 
the more powerful instinct of association." 

The desires are unselfish* — But a stronger proof of the prim- 
itive and unreflecting character of these desires is the fact, that 
most, if not all, of them are shown in various degrees of inten- 
sity by the lower animals. Emulation is the prevailing trait in 
the disposition of a horse, as the love of approbation is in that 
of a dog, and the desire for society in that of all the gregarious 
animals. In these cases, certainly, it is not the utility of the 
several objects that are aimed at, or the pleasure which they 
are capable of imparting, that is the foundation of the desire ; 
for this pleasure is made known only by experience, the utility 
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if (Uscoverable by reason alone ; and bmtes ore incapable of 
profiting by tbe one or the other. It is a j^iooi of the goodness 
of God, that these animals and human beings' are so organized, 
t})eir sensibilities are such, that the gratification of these desires 
is generally acoompaoied by a pleasurable feeling, or a sense 
of enjoyment. But this is not a necessary accompaniment ; .we 
am easily conceive of a sensibility so constituted, that the fulfil- 
ment of the desire should be attended with pain instead of 
pleasure ; and yet the desire would be not the less real, not the 
less a stimulus to action. In fact, under certain circumstances, 
in certain states of body or mind, the satisfaction of our longings 
4oes become a source of torment, instead of happiness ; Heaven 
{finishes us by granting our guilty prayers ; and though this 
result be foreseen, though we have a moral certainty that more 
pain than pleasure will be the consequence of the accomplish- 
ment of our wishes, we persist in the effort. The vehemence 
of the desire conquers every thing, — even our regard for our 
own happiness. 

The (iffecHoH$ cure original tendmdes oftmr nature. — I have 
dwelt the longer on the uncalculating, and therefore, in one 
s^nse of the term, unselfish, nature of the original appetites and 
desires, in order to prepare the way for a similar conclusion 
(where it is more important) in regard to the last claas of these 
primitive impulses which we have to consider, — namely, the 
affections. These are usually divided into two classes, accord- 
ing as their object is the communication of enfoyment or of suf' 
fering to our fellow-beings. In the first class are reckoned the 
affections of kindred^ of friendshipy pairiotismy pity^ gratitudey 
and the like ; in the second are comprised hairedjjedloiL^y envy, 
and revenge, all of which, however, are more properly consid- 
ered as ipodifications of. the single principle of resentment. 
What benevolent purposes are answered by ingrafting these 
principles in the human constitution, is a point for subsequent 
GonsiderfUion. My only present aim is to show that these 
affiactionA, like the simple appetites and desii:^ are original 
tendencies of our nature, and point towards their several ob- 
JQOli mwflj from an instinctive liking for those ol^ects, an4 
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without anj regard to the pleasure or pain wliich may attend 
the exercise of the affections themselres on the part of those 
who feel them ; in other words, that there is such a thing as 
benevolent affection, original and unmixed. There is pleasure 
consequent on their entertainment^ but a desire to receive that 
pleasure is not the reason whj we entertain them. We do this 
because we cannot help it Under certain drcumstances, we 
are affected with love, pity, gratitude, or resentment, whether 
we will or no ; we admit these feelings as necessarily as the 
understanding yields assent on the presentation of sufficient 
evidence. We act in accordance with them, not from any self- 
ish desire of the pleasure or profit which such action will occa^ 
sion to ourselves, but because the affection itself prompts us to 
act ; and this prompting would be felt, though injury or death 
should be the consequence of yielding to it. Why has it ever 
been supposed that it was otherwise ? 

~ Origin of prudence or self -love. — To answer this question, I 
must explain the origin of the feeling of self -love, and the nature 
of the selfish system in morals, as it is called, which attempts to 
reduce all motives, and refer all conduct, to this single principle. 
As every appetite, desire, and affection, when gratified, brings 
with it a sense of enjoyment, the sum of these several enjoyments 
constitutes our idea of happiness* Experience of pleasure, of 
course, brings with it a desire of its recurrence ; and as we wish 
that this pleasure should be as extensive and varied as possible, 
we are led to study the art of so combining and regulating our 
motives and actions, that one shall not interfere with another, 
and that the general result shall be the maximum of enjoyment. 
Reason teaches us often to sacrifice a less pleasure for a greater, 
or to postpone a momentary indulgence for a larger and more 
permanent good to be obtained hereafter. To borrow the lan- 
guage of a great moralist, " any condition may be denominated 
happy, in which the amount or aggregate of pleasure exceedi 
that of pain, and the degree of happiness depends upon the 
quantity of this excess." Reason, guided by experience, that 
is, by the materials afforded by the gratification of the several 
desires, decides upon the course of conduct which will raise this 
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excess of pleasure over pain to the highest attainable point; 
and to actfnym this rationed and calculating regard for our own 
interest, is said to be the dictate of self4ove. 

Prudence first distinguishes man from the brutes. — Here, 
first, in the active part of his nature, does man show his superi- 
ority over the brute. The latter, unable to profit by experience, 
and incapable of foresight, cannot regulate its actions by a sys" 
lem, or plan of life, but necessarily follows the impulse or desire 
of the moment. The complex and abstract idea of happiness 
lies beyond its power of conception. It cannot foresee even 
the enjoyment which will foUow the gratification of its present 
appetite, but it acts under the immediate pressure of that appe- 
tite, almost as mechanically as a machine moves from the im- 
pulse given to it by a spring. For all the lower animals, pru- 
dence is an impossible virtue ; but with man, it is the downing 
of his intellectual and m^yral life, the first step which he takes 
as a rational and self-improving being. He can restrain the 
impulse of the moment, be it appetite, affection, or desire, till he 
can study the consequences of yielding to it, till he can remem- 
ber what was the efiect of a former gratification of it, tiU he can 
ascertain if there be not other objects which he desires more 
earnestly, while tiie attainment of them will be hindered or ren- 
dered impossible by the present indulgence. To act thus delib- 
erately, with reflection and foresight, is the part of prudence ; 
this is the lowest in the scale of virtues, for it ends in self; but 
it is also the first, for, without it, the practice of any other virtue 
would seldom he possible. By the exercise of it man first rises 
above the condition of the brutes, and manifests, not, indeed, a 
moral nature, properly so called, but the capacity of receiving 
such a nature, and of acting up to its dictates. Here, also, 
where morality first becomes practicable, was placed, as you will 
remember, the decisive evidence of humant freewiU, — in man's 
power of governing and restraining for a time the operation of 
motives, till he could consider and select from them a fitting 
principle of action. 

How far self-love is legitimate. — Prudence, which I here use 
aa synonymous with selflave, is only a well-considered and dis- 
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pnamtmitfi^ regard for our own future welfare ; and, as soeh, it 
ig perfectly legitimate, and even commendable, when it interferea 
not with higher obligations. Its function is supervisory, and ita 
sphere embraces all the lower incitements to action, which we 
have already considered. It is a governor and a judge among 
the appetites, affections, and desires ; restraining, regub^ing, or 
indulging them, at the bidding of the sovereign reason. If it 
abdicates its throne, man becomes a mere brute, — that is, a 
slave to the impulses and passions of the instant. If it rules 
too absolutely, usurping or disregarding the authority of a higher 
faculty, namely, the conscience, then man becomes, not a brute, 
but a demon, or an utterly selfish being. There is much less 
danger of this perversion of the faculty than of the former 
one, for men yield far more readily to their immediate pas- 
sions than to calculations of their future interest. ^ A regard 
to our own general happiness," says Sir James Mackintosh, the 
safest and most philosophical of all modem commentators upon 
the theory of ethics, " is not a vice, but in itself an excellent 
quality. It were well, if it prevailed more generally over 
craving and shortsighted appeti^ The weakness o£ the social 
affections, and the strength of the private desires, properly 
constitute teyUkness ; — a vice utterly at variance with the hap- 
piness of him who harbors it, and as such copdemned by self- 
love." 

.Explanation of the selJUh $y8tem. — But the fact, that the 
lower incitements to action are under the government of pru- 
dence, and are directed with reference to our future welfieure, 
has given rise to the monstrous theory in morals, that ma»'« 
whole conduct is determined hy the love of self and that he is 
incapable of disinterested action. He seeks only his own in- 
terest, says Hobbes, and virtue, consequently, is but a name. 
The benevolent affections are placed on the same level with the 
private desires, such as those of emulation and revenge; be- 
cause pleasure, or some ulterior advantage, follows the gratifi- 
cation of them, we are said to yield to them only from a view 
to our own happiness. The passions to which we give separate 
names differ from each other, according to Hobbes, only ui their 
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ontward aspect, — that is, with reference to the different objeeta 
towards which thej are turned ; at bottom, they are but modifi- 
cations of the only true pctsnan of which human nature i$ »u^ 
ceptiUe^ — t^e love of self If we honor or reverence another 
being, he says, it is only because we are aware of his superior 
power, and we desire to conciliate his good-will. Ridicule is 
only an intense conception of our own superiority to the person 
who is laughed at. Love, even that of a mother for her child, 
is but prudent forecast, a lively anticipation of the services 
which may be hereafter rendered us by the loved object Pi^f 
is the imagination of evil which may happen to ourselves, ex- 
cited by contemplating the misfortunes of another. To be cha/T" 
ttable is only to be proudly conscious of having power enough 
not merely to create our own happiness, but to promote the 
happiness of another. Thus, because the goodness of Gk>d has 
so ordered the course of events, and so formed our hearts and 
minds, that every kindly and noble feeling is its own reward, 
and every generous and virtuous action redounds men to the 
temporal advantage of the agent, does the perverse ingenuity 
of the theorist twist all these feelings into forms of selfishness, 
and represent the action a§ only simulating the virtues of which 
human nature is really incapable. Because honesty in the 
long run is the best policy, we are said to be honest only be- 
cause we are politic, and dread the consequences of detected 
knavery. 

RefutaJdon of this system. — This repulsive and degrading 
theoiy could never have obtained the notice which it has re- 
ceived, if it had not been urged with great ability by Hobbes, 
a reasoner of singular acuteness, and one of the greatest mas- 
ters of prose style in the English language. The riefutation of 
it has already been laid before you, in the obvious fact, that ths 
primitive passions and desires all seek their several ends irrespec^ 
five of the consequences of their gratification. We claim no 
more for the socicd desires than for the appetites. A man 
drinks because he is thirsty, and not in order to preserve 4ife, 
though death would be the consequence of an utter privation of 
liquids ; just so, he seeks society because he is gregarious by 
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nature, and not on account of the advantages he may derive 
from the cooperation of his fellows, signal as these advantages 
are found to be. In fact, he never could have known that so- 
ciety would be useful to him except from experience ; and he 
could certainly have had no experience till a society was first 
formed. Men were first brought together, then, without a pos- 
sibility of being acquainted with the only motives which, aocord«- 
ing to the selfish system, could ever bring them together. 

Again, man is at one time benevolent or compassionate, just 
as he is revengeful at another, without regard in either case to 
the effect which giving way to the emotion may have upon his 
own well-being. When stung by a keen sense of wrong, he will 
often prosecute his revenge to the utter destruction of what are 
called his worldly prospects, and knowing all the while that he 
is rushing upon his ruin. So, if his pity is strongly excited, he 
will attempt to relieve the distress in a manner which a mo* 
ment's reflection would have assured him would do great injury 
to himself ^md to society, without materially benefiting the ob- 
ject of compassion. It is plain, therefore, that the henevclerU 
affections are just as uncalcvlating and disinterested as their op^ 
posttes, or those which tejid to the harm of others, — and no mare 
so. In truth, a theory which represents the affection of a mother, 
when hanging over the cradle of her child, as dictated only by 
a selfish regard for the comfort and advantage which that child 
may hereafter afford to her declining years, hardly merits re- 
futation. Why, the brute feels this affection, if we may judge 
from appearances, quite as strongly as the humaci being ; and 
we know that the brute is incapable of calculating consequences. 

The affections are not virtues. — I have dwelt thus long upon 
the selfish system, only to bring out into a stronger light the un- 
reflecting and irrational character of all the direct incentives to 
action, including the affections and sentiments, as well as the 
appetites, and so to justify the arrangement of them under so 
low an attribute even as prudence or self-love; the sphere of 
conscience, or the proper domain of morality, being as yet 
hardly in sight. Our natural affections, as Dugald Stewart 
observes, " cannot be exalted into virtues ; for in so far as they 
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from original constitution, they confer no merit whatever 
on the individnal, any more than his appetites or desires ; — at 
the same time, there is a manifest gradation in the sentiments 
of respect with which we regard these diflferent constituents of 
character. Our desires, although not virtuous in themselves, 
are manly and respectable, and plainly of greater dignity than 
onr animal appetites. In like manner, it may be remarked, 
that our benevolent affections, although not meritorious are 
highly amiabUr 

To follow the blind impulse of a sentiment or emotion which 
is not controlled or sanctioned by any higher faculty, is conduct 
little worthy of a rational being. Yet human nature is far more 
prone to this fault, than to the opposite excess of listening to the 
cautious whisperings of self-love, which looks not only to pres- 
ent gratification, but to futui^ and permanent well-being. There 
is an exaltation in fine sentiment, a nobleness in the generous 
affections, which hurries away the will, before consequences can 
be estimated, or the claims even of justice can obtain a hearing. 
But such enthusiasm is usually barren of good results, and how- 
ever amiable it may appear in the eyes of the unthinking, it 
must not arrogate to itself the rewards of self-sacrificing virtue. 
In such conduct, indeed, there is no abnegation of self; for 
without reflection and forethought, there can be* no conscious- 
ness of any advantage that is resigned, or any enjoyment that is 
sacrificed. To act thus is the part rather of reckless and short- 
sighted selfishness, which covets the brief pleasure that always 
follows the immediate gratification of the impulse of the mo- 
ment, whether that impulse tends to the welfare or the injury 
of our fellow-beings. It cannot be amiss to determine, as I 
liave attempted to do, the true moral character of these original 
incitements to action, since it is part of the philosophy of the 
day, so called, to yield them implicit obedience. But I pass on. 

Sdf'hve stdfservtent to conscience. — Prudence, or self-love, 
is distinguished from its rightful superior, the moral faculty, in 
this, — that it has regard only to the outward, consequences of 
actions. It governs and directs the desires and affections with 
a view to the effects, whether near or remote, which their in- 
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dnlgence will have upon oar futore welfare. Its fuiicUoB% 
therefore, are ratianaly but not properly moral; while the mo- 
tives that it govemsy as has beea shows, are animal, for thej 
are common to man and the brute. Prudence never considoa 
the nature of the motive in itself, before it passes into aetaon, 
but onlj questions whether it may be indulged to advantage in 
respect to the events which will follow its indulgence. It is the 
servant of conscience, then, which never looks beyond the inner 
man, and never speaks but with absolute authority. 

ITie qffectian$ evince benevolent dengn* — Before considering 
the nature and functions of consciencej which is the only point 
wanting to complete our survey of the moral nature of man, k 
remains to be seen whether the affections are so constituted as 
to afford any indications of the goodness and the will of the 
Deity. As they are primitive in th^ir character, or parts of the 
original constitution of our bein^ whatever adaptations may be 
found in them to the situation and wants of man are just 
as much proofs of design, as the most curious and useful 
contrivances in our animal frame. If they are found to work 
together, so tiiat the ends toward which one is impelled by them 
severally do not conflict, but harmonize, and the general result 
is conduct which tends to the good both of the individual and 
the race, the arrangement certainly shows the wisdom and 
benevolence of the Designer even more clearly than tiiese are 
seen in the material universe. If a finer analysis should show 
that some of the feelings in question are not origipal, but ac- 
quired, — that is, that they are not implanted at first in the 
infimt mind, but necessarily spring up afterwards, under the influ- 
ences to which that mind is always exposed, — this will make no 
difference as to the force or relevancy of the argument It h 
enough for our purpose, that the affection is necessarily devel- 
oped sooner or later, and that it tends to good. It may be, for 
instance, that many of the kindly sentiments which are usually 
distinguished by different names spring from the same root, and 
are, in truth, but various forms of one primitive feeling ; their 
subsequent divergence may be accounted for by the association 
of ideas, or that law of our nature which often transfers attach- 
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meat horn the end to the meaifis. As the miser loves gold at 
first only for the pleasures that it will purchase, hut finallj for 
its own sake, so it may be, that friendship is but the transfer to 
persons of the feelings of complaoencj and enjoyment first 
produced bj the sense of mutual obligation, and by the wish for 
their recurrence. Thus there may be a selfish element in the 
emotion at first ; but it purifies itself by indulgence and habit, 
Slid is not perfected till it amounts to self-sacrifice. 

It is obvious enough, that the affecHom of Jkindred, especially 
those of parent and child, are chiefly useful for the preservation 
of the race ; and this we may suppose to be the leading purpose 
of their creation. But observe, further, bow thejf cooperate with 
the social feeling, and first make society possible, by affording a 
type of it in the family. Submission to paternal authority 
paves the way for obedience to a political head ; and the love of 
kindred needs but little expansion to become a love of country. 
Since the afiections weaken as they expand, the most general 
of all, philanthropy or universal henevolenbey is quickened and 
made intense by sympathy^ a principle which is as unquestion- 
ably primitive or innate as the love of offspring, and is so uni- 
versal and salutary in its operation, that an eminent moralist 
has taken it to be the foundation pf our ethical nature, or the 
fountain of all the virtues^ It is the proper antagonist ^r cor- 
rective of selfishness, as under its impulse we instinctively make 
the sorrows and pleasures of others our own, and in timi feel 
our own joys heightened, and sufferings diminished, through the 
consciousness that they are shared by our neighbors. The 
endowment of the human mind with this principle alone, peculiar 
and striking as its effects are seen to be when we reflect upon 
them, seems to me as plain an indication of the benevolence of 
the Deity, and of his will that men should cultivate kindness and^ 
affection for each other, as the explicit enunciation of the same 
truths in Scripture. 

Respective claims of the different affections. — All the rela- 
tions in which we stand to our fellow-beings have separate 
affections corresponding to them ; and our sense of the duties 
which are incumbent upon us in each case, is developed and 
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oosfirmed by this association. 7%e strength of the affection mag 
generally he taken as a safe measure of the dutg.. Parental lave 
is stronger than friendship ; sgnyMthg with distress is mmre 
vivid than sgmpaihg with enjogment; the love offamilg is more 
powerful than the love ofcountrg ; and ike love of countrg, again, 
is more urgent than tmiversal benevolence. Few will deny, that 
the scale of duties exactly corresponds to this gradation; so 
that, even if reason did not operate to show the comparative 
utility of the performance of these duties, we should have what 
might be called an instinctive appreciation of their relative im- 
portance. Theorists, it is true, have often tried to invert this 
natural order of the virtues ; but, as might be expected, with 
small success. Thus, circumstances led the ancients to ex- 
aggerate the merits of patriotism; and even Plato held the 
opinion, that the indulgence of the domestic affections unfitted 
men for the discharge of their political duties ; he went so far 
as to propose, on this account, that children should be separated 
from their parents immediately after birth, and brought up at 
the public expense. The enthusiasm of modem times has 
taken a somewhat different course ; universal philanthropy is 
now the fashionable virtue, and it is preached up to an extent 
that throws all the most private affections into the shade, even 
if it does not menace their extinction. But the duties which lie 
within the narrowest circle are most frequent in their recur- 
rence, and so tend to keep up the habit of virtue ; while the 
benevolent feeling which can take in no less an object than the 
whole human race, for want of striking occasions on which to 
manifest itself, is apt to be wasted in speculation and magnificent 
professions. There is deep meaning in the language of our 
Saviour, when he inculcates love to all mankind under the figure 
of love to our neighbor, 

Loftg and abstract principles not needed for every-^g guid- 
ance, — Be not always eager, then, to direct your course only by 
some lofty, abstract, and distant principles, to the disregard of 
the humbler and more practical rules of morals which shine 
directly around and near our daily life. This is the folly of 
attempting to steer always by the stars, though the coast be 
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near at hand, and the low, familiar beacons on it, if we will only 
heed them, will guide us safely into port And do not, if you 
get into difficulty by acting in this manner, lay all the blame 
upon the stars ; they shine in their proper places, but we have 
no instruments nice enough to take their precise bearings, where 
a very slight error might lead to fatal 'consequences. * High 
principles are always right ; but we make egregious mistakes in 
attempting to act upon them on slight and faamUar occasions, 
when there are less ambitious, but safer, rules of guidance at 
hand, if we will only heed them. These lofty maxims come 
into play but seldom, — on great occasions ; and even then, they 
serve only as comprehensive precepts for the general formation 
of our hearts and characters, and not as prweise rules of con- 
duct, that are serviceable on particular emergencies. We look 
to the stars for pilotage when we are in the midst of a broad 
and trackless ocean, and no landmarks are in sight ; and they 
show us only the general direction in which we ought to steer. 
When the breakers are close around us, it is no time to look 
aloft. Goethe gives good advice : — If perplexed by the many 
calls that are made upon us, and by conflicting rules of life, let 
us always do first the nearest dtUy ; when this is finished, the 
others will already have become clearer. 

The affections indicate their ohjects. — The a£fections, like the 
desires, create a feeling of uneasiness and discontent in the 
absence of their respective objects, and prompt to exertion for 
the supply of the deficiency. The love of friends is a craving 
which makes itself more or less distinctly known according to 
the experience which we have had of companionship. ^ As 
the lamb," says an able writer, " when it strikes with the fore- 
head while yet unarmed, proves that it is not its weapons which, 
determine its instincts, but that it has preexistent instincts suited 
to its weapons, so, when we see an animal deprived of the sight 
of its fellows cling to a stranger, or disarm by its caresses the 
rage of an enemy, we perceive the workings of a social instinct, 
not only not superinduced by external circumstances, but mani- 
festing itself in spite of circumstances which are adverse to its 
operation. The same remark may be extended to man ; when 
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In aolitiide he laagiiiBhes, and, by making oompanions of tbe 
lower minuJi, or by attaching himself to inanimate objects, 
■triTee to illi up the tM of which he is eonscioos." like fed- 
img iff Uifkdy indfiedf instinct in animals, and reason in man, 
alone can tnpplj the means of satisfying the want; 5ic< ve 
laww Ikai there i$ a wmUy and that the oneasiness will remain 
tiU it is gratified. 

A still more striking instance of this tmth may be f0m!id in 
M0 reUgiom eentimenij to which I have already often alliided. 
Man is created with a capacity and indination for worship^ with 
a deep feeling of veneration, which finds no appropriate object 
on whidi to expend itself among the persons and things witfa 
whom he is assoeiated on earth, bnt constantly seeks for such 
an ol\ject, and usually finds it, in the conception of some spiritual 
existence higher and holier than any created being. From this 
fact alone can we explain the endless variety of religions sys- 
tems which have obtained in the world, no nation or race hav- 
ing ever been discovered, which had no form of religious wot- 
ship* The savage makes his idol of a block or stone. The 
half-enli^tened barbarian finds a Divinity all around him, and 
peoples the mountains, the streams, and the forests with their 
attendant deities. When more cultivated, his thirst for knowl- 
edge leads him to study the heavens, and the sun, moon, and 
stars become his gods. Finally, whether as the last triumph of 
the unaided intellect or by special revelation, the sublime doo- 
trme of monotheism is preached to the world, and calls forth the 
purest form and highest degree of reverence of which the 
human heart is capable* 
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CHAPTER IIL 

TBtE KATUBE AKD FUNCTIONS OF CONSCIENCE. 

Swnmary of the kut chapter. — I endeaTored to show, in the 
last chapter, from a comparison of the human faculties with those 
of the brutes, that disctpUney or tdf-devdopmenif is the great 
end of our existence upon earth ; mere enfoymeray or the con* 
sctaus graiifieqfion of deHte^ being onljr a secondary aim. The 
prevalence of ktw^ or the tmiforihiity of eaiuatioHy in the mate- 
rial universe, is not intended merely to uphold and continue this 
universe, — an object which might be accomplished far more 
easily and directly, — but to operate as a means for this educa- 
tion of man ; that is, to guide the condact of a bdng who is not, 
like the brutes, conducted blindfold tuid unconsdously to the 
performance of every woA that is necessary few the continna^ 
tion and welfare of his species, but is rendered capable, trough 
freewill, judgment, and forethought, of actmg £ot himself. An 
examination of the lower motive powers of the human mind-^ 
the appetites, affections, and desires,—^ ma intended to prove 
that they are mere blind impulses, or springs of activity, differ- 
ing from each other in strength, but having regard onig to their 
<ywn immediate gratification ; the objects of them being sought 
invariably as ends, not as means. So far as man is under their 
guidance, he has no superiority over the other orders of the 
animal creation. Prudence, or self-love^ is the fii:^ element of 
his intellectual being ; the office <X this fkcnlty is to restrain 
the primitive impulses and desires, to ascertain the relative im- 
portance of the ends towards which they are directed, and thus 
to subject the lower to tlie higher, and to make all of them con- 
duce to the working out of that scheme of happiness, or general 
well-being, which has been devised by the intellect 

Man as a rational and prudent being, — Here, then, man first 
ai^eats in his distinctive character as a rational being. He is 
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not yet a moral one. His own happiness is the highest end 
that is yet in view, and all things are< judged or estimated by 
their relative fitness to promote this single object. They are 
compared with each other, not as good or evil, bat as expedient 
or injurious. The desires and affections are not considered in 
themselves, or with reference to their inherent character, but 
are viewed only indirectly , tkrough the outward consequences 
which will result from their indulgence. There is room enough 
for the exercise of freewill, even if we look only to these exter- 
nal results. The immediate impulse, or passion of the moment, 
which always determines the action of the brute, is checked or 
restrained by man, till he can see the probable effect of giving 
way to it At least, this is what he is capable of doing, and 
what he must do, if he would exercise those prerogatives of hid 
nature through which alone he is placed at the head of the ani- 
mal creation. 

Man as a moral being. — But is this all ? Have we com- 
pleted the description of human nature, when man is made to 
appear as a being endowed with reason and foresight, free to 
act, and able to learn through experience what actions will most 
effectually promote his present and future happiness? The 
consciousness of every individual will answer, that it is not all ; 
— that there is an element of our nature, which excels prudence, 
more than prudence excels animal instinct or passion. This 
principle extends its jurisdiction over our whole being, claim- 
ing authority to control and subdue the promptings of self-love 
as absolutely as it overrules the appetites and desires. By the 
side o^ prudence, or above it, it introduces the novel conception 
of dviy, or moral obligation ; over^personal happiness, as an ob- 
ject of effort and a guide to action, it places the idea of absolute 
right. Putting aside the consideration of external things, it 
erects its throne in the soul of man, and judges, not the outward 
act, but the motives and intentions which lead to it and constitute 
its moral character. Dealing thus exclusively with conceptions 
of the intellect, or pure ideas, all contingency or uncertainty dis- 
appears from its incisions, and the sentence which it pro- 
nounces is as unchangeable as the purposes of the Almighty. 
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It ctupplies the medium and the standard of judgment through 
wfakh we regard our own conduct and that of our fellow-beii^s, 
and form our notions of the attributes of God. Here, then, is 
the proper foundation of Natural Religion. Natural TheoU^y 
which is the product of the intellect, makes us acquainted with 
Ihe being and the natural attributes of the Deity, such as his 
infinite duration, power, and wisdom, merdy asfacU of science^ 
or truths for coniempkstion. Natural ReUgion, proceeding firom 
conscience, makes known to us his moral nature, his purposes 
and will, and so terminates, not in knowledge, but in action* 

It is difficult to explain the nature and functions of conscience, 
without seeming tp dwell on mere truisms, or to adopt an ab- 
struse and technical phraseology, which will tend rather to 
confuse than to rectify oar notions of the subject The terms 
expressive of moral distinctions, and of our feelings in regard to 
them, haive so passed into common use as an integral part of all 
kmgtmges, and we have so frequent occasion for them both in 
writing and conversation, that it is not an easy task to call 
attention to the fundamental facts in our constitution which 
Aey signify, or to imagine what the nature of man would be, or 
how it would appear, if it were suddenly deprived of the moral 
faculty altogether, so that these words and phrases should no 
longer convey any intelligible meaning. Yet this is what is 
necessary to be done, before we can gain a clear conception of 
the office of conscience, or of the nature of the addition which it 
makes to the merely animal and the merely intellectual part of 
our being. To analyze, or otherwise describe, the ideas of right 
and K7r<m^, is quite as difficult as to furnish correct and lucid 
definitions of the particles, or connecting links of speech, which 
we learn to apply, through long experience, with great precis- 
ion, though their very commonness makes it hard to show what 
is their exact meaning. The particles themselves enter into 
every definition we can form of them. So we cannot show what 
the dictates df conscience are, without presupposing that everg one 
has a conscience, and can listen to its voice. My object is, to 
show the importance and the distinctive character of this ethi- 
cal element in the human constitution ; that it is not blended 
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wiibf or made up from, our other faeulti^ but k ^^iipmi mi 
pieeaUar ; that it makes a large addition U^ the ste^ gf ^r ide^ 
derived from other sources, and in fad modibBes Aod fiOiitp^te 
Ihe whole antiire of man. 

Jhcrecue of hrunpUdge hy the addttkm (^ a mw #«ni^.T^fi » 
not easy, perhaps, to ima^ne how ovr perception^ of 9«t(9nud 
ebjects wotdd be affected, if the number itf tbe senses were snd* 
deiilj increased, and, through the ad^on of another o^gmt we 
were enabled to look into the internal eoostitutioii of thmgs, of 
which we haTC now only a superficial knewledlge^ We may 
form some idea, however, of the change that would Htm be pro- 
dnced, by considering the case of a person bom bli^d* and 
remaiDing so for many years. To him, the word ookr has nb^ 
Eolately no meaning, and no eomlHnatioQ ef words, no iUijistra-r 
tions drawn from the ideas furnished by the other senses, could 
ever give him even the remotest conception of what the word 
signifies. It is said, thfit such a person, being once asked what 
idea he bad of an object colored red, answered, that, he thought 
it must resemble the sound of a trumpet ; and this reply, ex- 
travagant as it seons, really ccnnes as near the truth ajs any 
which the most g^ted intellect, under such circumstances, ever 
has. given, or ever can give. Now suppose, that from, a humao 
being who has Icmg labored under this awful privai^oei, the veil 
should in one moment be removed, that the scales should fall 
from his eyes, and for the first time in his life, he should be able 
to see. For the first time, upon his aching and astcmished sense, 
bursts the glcHious prospect of this green earth, its hills, {^ains, 
woods, and waters, with their thousand hues, and, bending over 
all, the blue arch of heaven, relieved only by vast fcdds of white 
eloud, lit up by the intolerable splendor of a nocmday sun, or, att 
eve, ''thick inlaid with patines of bright gold." The rush of 
overwhelming sensations* that would oppress and burden faia 
spirit under such circumstances, could be adequately described 
gdIj in the poet's inspired language : — 

\ "He looked; 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earthy 
And ocean's liquid masg beneath him lay. 
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"^ In gladness and deep joj Sonnd needed.n(me. 

Nor any Yoice of joy ; ' his spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, sool, and form 

All melted into him In such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 
Thonght was not ; in enjoyment it expired." 

The addition to his stock of knowledge would not cease with 
the first view of this grand spectacle, or he limited to ideas of 
color alone. How long, it has heen asked^ would it take, for a 
person bom hlind, to acquire, by the unaided sense of touch, a 
complete idea of the front of a large Gothic cathedral, with its 
profusion of ornament and minuteness of tracery ? The power 
of vision would increase a thousand-fold the aptitude of thid 
other sense to convey the information that is really peculiar to 
it, though it is now so quickly suggested by visual sensations, 
that it seems to us attributable to the eye alone. Strictly speak- 
ing, as I explained in a former chapter, we ^e nothing but 
color; the ideas of distance, magnitude, and shape, which seem 
to be derived immediately from sight, being in. truth first com- 
municated to us through touch, or what has been called the 
muscular sense, and are afterwards suggested to the eye through 
the varieties of tint, of light and shade, with which they are 
found to be invariably associated. Then, as the education of 
the newly acquired sense was gradually perfected, it Would 
become the constantly enlarging inlet of new ideas, till all the 
knowledge previously acquired from other sources should seem 
as nothing, when compared with the flood of information thus 
swifUy, and without effort, conveyed to the mind by a new organ 
of perception. It will hardly be deemed too fanciful to add,' 
that if, in a future state of being, our power of acquiring 
knowledge is to be immeasurably increased, we can imagine no 
more direct mode of efiecting this end, than by the endowment 
of the soul with new organs of sense ; or rather, by stripping it 
entirely of the opaque and perishable covering of clay that now 
limits its perceptions and veils it^ glories, and in which the 
senses that we now possess are but narrow loopholes, through 
which we catch faint glimpses of the universe that God has 
made. 
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2%6 addition of conscience equivalent to the creation of a new 
. sense. — To apply this iUastration to the subject before us, I 
say that the situation of the intellect which had never known 
the eye for its minister, or as an inlet of knowledge, would be 
but a faint parallel of the <x>ndition of the soul, or the whole 
man, on whom the light of conscience never beanpiedj and who, 
consequently, has no moral ideas whatever, but is as ignorant 
of the meaning of right and wrong, diUg'&nd obligation^ as the 
man bom blind is of color. The ideas, conceptions, or feelings, 
•^- call them what you may, — which come to us through this 
source, are cui peculiar and distinctive, as impossible to be de^ 
rived from any other fountain than that which actually does 
furnish them, as are the sensations of vision. They enter into 
and influence all our deliberations ; they mould our judgments 
of our fellow-beings and of ourselves ; they furnish a new guide 
to conduct ; they lend a new aspect to Hfe. I do not speak 
now only of those over whose actions and thoughts they habit- 
ually exercise a strong influence. I do not speak only of good 
men, or of any class of men, as distinguished from others ; I 
speak of all human beings, of man himself, and of that which 
makes him what he is, — a man, and not a brute. Human 
nature is essentially moral, and we can no more put off, or lay 
aside, even for a time, this attribute of our being, than we can 
discard reason and take instinct in its place. There are im- 
moral men, who hear the voice of conscience, but heed it not ; 
but there is no such thing as an unmorel man, to whom con- 
science speaks not at all. At any rate, no such being can be 
. found out of a madhouse ; and even there, what we see is not 
80 much the absolute privation of the rational and moral facul- 
ties, as the awful spectacle of reason and conscience alike in 
ruins. 

Instances of ideas and distinctions perceived by conscience 
cdone. — Let me try to illustrate this point; though, for the 
.reason already mentioned, it is hard to put it in a clear light for 
those who are not accustonied to abstractions, without seeming 
to dwell upon facts which are too obvious for notice. Suppose, 
then, that two persons, in whom we are equally interested. 
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receive each an injuiy of the same magnitude, and attended 
with precisely similar results ; let the two cases, in fine, be en- 
tirely parallel, except in this single particular, that in the one, 
the injury done was wilful, wanton, and unprovoked, while in 
the other, it was wholly accidental. Observe that the supposed 
distinction between the two cases rests upon no outward fctctj 
— upon nothing visible to sense, but upon the secret motives 
and intentions -of the authors of the deed, — upon what was 
passing in their minds before the blows were struck. Yet all 
mankind acknowledge this difference to be real and vitally im- 
portant; they allow it to exercise entire control over their 
judgment of the two transactions, over the opinions which they 
form and express of them, and over their subsequent feelings 
towards the agents of the nuschief. In every language that is 
spoken upon the earth, there are words to express the difference 
between simple harm and positive tvrong. We can easily im- 
agine a person wicked and brutal enough to commit the injury 
in the causeless manner first mentioned; but we cannot imagine 
any human being either bad or stupid enough to be affected in 
precisely the same manner in the two cases, and to see only 
equal cause for blame and praise in them. An animal gra^ng 
in the field might turn an equally careless eye upon the out- 
ward tokens of the harm done in both instances ; and if ^e 
could suppose its instinct to be so far supplanted by reason that 
it could know the one deed to be intentional, and the other acci- 
dental, we should still believe Uiat it would retain its indif- 
ference, unless, by a further change in its nature, the gift of 
moral, should be added to that of intellectual perception. My 
point is, that conscience differs as widely from reason, as rear 
son does from instinct. 

We may take another instance from the affection of general 
benevolence, or the desire of doing good to mankind. This is a 
primitive or natural impulse, somewhat strengthened by sjfm- 
pathg, which seeks its own end without regard to any ulterior^ 
gratification, and, when pure and unmixed, without reference 
to any higher law or motive. The private relations between 
the two parties, the giver ^d receiver of the benefit^ do not 
24* 
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increase or diminisli the addition that is made to the stodL of 
human happiness. We sympathize inyolmitarily with happi- 
ness conferred ; we rejoice at the opening of new avenues to- 
human enjoyment Now, suppose that the means of pleasure 
thus bestowed were not the rightful property of the donor, that 
they were not his to give. He had them only in trust from one 
to whom they properly belonged, and who would very certidnly 
have made a bad use of them, — have devoted them only ta 
selfish purposes, or perh^)s to doing evil instead of good to hia 
feBow-men, if they had remained in his possession. No matter ; 
jusHce requires that they should have been restored to him, to 
be squandered or misused as he saw fit. Here, then, the feel- 
ings of justice and benevolence are in conflict ; and what luiman 
being hesitates to admit that the claims of the former are supe- 
nor ? I have intentionally taken an instance which, proves that 
mere pkilanthropy, or the desire <^ promoting the happiness of 
others, though it is the most estimable of the affections, is n<4 
^ whole du^ of man ; and, consequently, that the aflfeetiDBS 
alone, being impulsive and irrational in their naturey are an 
insufficient guide to conduct. There are many, perhaps, wbo^ 
in the case supposed, would sacrifice justice to benevolenee ; 
but they would still be conscious — if not at the moment, at aay 
rate, after time had come for reflection — .that they had acted 
Wrong. 

Conseienee the sole vottcher of its own authority. — What is 
this sentiment or idea of moral wrong, which arises not merely 
in the two instances I have mentioned, but so frequently in 
every healthy mind as to influence our conduct in all the relar 
tioHs of life? It surely is not conveyed to us through £^ 
senses ; nor is it the offspring of the affections or desires, the 
impulsive part of our nature, to which it is frequently set in 
opposition. Is it the product of intdlect, then ? The office of 
this faculty, we know, is to discover truth, to discern the fitness 
of means to ends, to perceive the relation of premises to conclu- 
sions. It has nothing to do with action, but is limited entirely 
to contemplation. In the first case mentioned, reason might 
isiona us c^ the fact, that the onp deed was purposed, and the 
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eUier casual.; this truth would be learned by ioference from 
oerti^n outward ckcumstanoes that enable us to judge of the 
inteiitioBB of the parties. The intellect stops here ; the judg« 
metii subsequently passed, the idea of guilt or innocence that 
Mtperreaes, is not related to the knowledge thus obtained, as an 
Inference is to its preiluses, or as an end to means employed. 
Why is intentional harm done to a fellow-being a wrcmg ? We 
cannot telL Why are the claims of justice superior to those 
4f benevolence? We cannot telL But we know that it is 
eOy fiot only in the juc^;ment ci men, but in the councils of 
Ood. 

And fiirti&^^ the ided, of retrihuti&n oepunishmerU arises afiter 
that of acknowledged wrong, eren when the injured person ia 
befemd the reach of reparation, and when we are not looking to 
the reformation of the guilty. Hiimaa legislation, indeed, ia 
l^perly confined to these two ends, and to the protection of 
aool^ty. Haaan laws aim to provide for the redress of injuries, 
the reformation of the criminal, and the welfore of all.chugises ; 
but they seek to accomplish these ends at the. expense of tlie 
ofiluider* It is just, it is right, that the wrongdoer should suf- 
ieti-^^yre admit ibis principle intuitively, though it is directly 
Ofiposed to the dictates of sympathy and natural benevolence, 
whidi ami to prevent all suffering. The decisions of conscience, 
then, are authoritative and supreme. It overlooks and controls 
the lowef a^otives to action, even those which are most amiable 
or excellent; its voice is never heard but in tones of absolute 
eommand. ^ If it had might, as it has rights it would govern 
the world." 

ChmeUnee infaUihie within iU proper sphere. — This brings 
me to the next characteristic of the moral foculty in its proper 
sphere, -^ the abiolmie certainty of its dedsions. I say ^ in its 
proper sphere," because, as we had occasion to remark in the 
former Part, the undue extension of the commands of con- ' 
SKuence beyond their proper subjects, the motives and intentions 
of men, to the external acts or occurrences through which those 
Intentions are matnfested, often creates doubts, and gives oppor* 
tsnity to cpiestioB its abs<^te veracity* But in its own domain, 
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in ike sanctuary of the soul, where all thoughts and motiTeg ase 
judged, it is an undoubted soTereign. The certainty of its d&> 
dsions is like that which belongs to the convictions of the under- 
standing in regard to abstract truth. Jiighi a^d wrong are not 
interchangeable even in idea; we caimot imt^ine, we caonot 
even conceive, of any instance in which the one should be 8ttb> 
stituted for the other. As it is not within the power even of 
Omnipotence to revexse the abstract laws of number and spaoe^ 
so it is not his to alter the moral relaticms of thoughts and acts^ 
and our judgments of them, through which we look up revest 
ently to his throne, and form our conceptions of infinite holi- 
ness, justice, and truth personified in him. This is oolj saying, 
that it is impossible for the Divine nature to act contrary to it* 
self. The sublime exdamation of Pythagoras, when contem- 
plating the immutable relations of space, ^' God himself geome- 
trizes," expresses but feebly the absolute trust with which the 
soul reposes on those intuitions of eternal and necessary truth, 
which are vouchsafed to us as the foundations of our moral and 
intellectual being. 

Conscience contrasted with taste in respect to the immutability 
of its decisions. — We may gain a clearer idea of the infaUi* 
bility oi coosdenc^ by comparing it with the other capadtieB 
of our nature, with which, at first sight, it seems most neaiiy 
allied. Take the emotions oi taste, for instance. The contem- 
plation of an exquisite work of art, or of grand and striking 
scenery in nature, affects us with a lively and agreeable feeling, 
which we call the perception of beauty or sublimity. All men 
are subject to it, though in different degrees, depen^ng on 4J]0 
cultivation of the taste. But there is nothing absolute or im^- 
mutable in our ideas of the qualities which call Jt forth. The 
child is delighted with that which appears to the adidt as gaudy, 
puerile, or unnatural. Nay, there is a ^ want of agreement as 
to the presence and existence of beauty in particular objects 
among men whose organization is perfect, and who are plainly 
possessed of the faculty, whatever it may be, by which beaufy 
is discerned. One man sees it perpetually, where to another it 
is quite invisible, or even where its reverse seems to be. goih 
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iqucuous. Nor is this owing to the insenoibilitj of either of the 
parties ; for the same contrariety exists where both are keenly 
alive to the influences of the beauty they respectively discern. 
The gardens, the furniture, the dress, which speared beautiful 
in ihe eyes of our graAdfathj^rs, are odious and ridiculous in 
oars. Nay, the difference of rank, education, or employments, 
gives rise to the same diversity of sensation." And even if all 
men oould be brought to unanimity upon this point, we could 
Btill eanceive of such an alteration in tlieir capacity of discerning 
beauty, that what is now most pleasing to them should become 
disagreeable, and the reverse. In fine, the beauty or sublimity 
which we discern is in our own minds ; and we do not know, 
that is, we cannot be sure, that there is any thing corresponding 
to them in the world without, or in the intrinsic nature of 
things. 

But it is not so with our perceptions of moral good and eviL 
Try to imagine tiiat the relations of right and wrong are re- 
versed, — that it is just to deceive, or to withhold from another 
his own, — that it is commendable to inflict a wanton injury 
upon a fellow4>eing, — and that falsehood is more praiseworthy 
than truth. Tau cannot do it. The principles which fl>rbid 
such a reversal of judgment are erected, whether you will or 
no, whether your conduct conforms to them or not, into abso- 
lute standards in your own minds, to which you refer every 
motive and action for approbation or censure. The ideas of 
right, of duty, of moral obligation, are inwrought with our in- 
most being, and we can no more conceive that they are subjec- 
tive only, or without a basis in the essential nature of things, 
than we can imagine the annihilation of time and space. It is 
conceivable, indeed, though the supposition is a violent one, that 
the constitution of our minds should be altered far enough for 
us to see these things reversed, and to imagine that injustice 
and falsehood were meritorious. Jtut so we admit the possibiU 
ity of insanity. But we cannot admit that such a change 
would be in the direction of the truth, or that, when it had 
taken place, we should not be laboring under a fatal error. 
Bight and duty, as we now perceive them, are absolute concep- 
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tioiifl, and most exist as Ihej are, wholly irrespective of ^ 
PMinner in which they are yiewed hj different minds. 

Moral Mi§^aHon universcMy (tdmUted to he m^eme. — The 
correctness and the unanimity (^ men's moral judgmenta nxnst 
he dearly distin'guiriied from their nniversal ackDowledgment 
<^ the supremacy of moral obligation. There is considenMe 
diversily of opinion in the fiHrmer respect, in the estimate whk^ 
we may form of the moral character of certain aetion8> and es^ 
pedally of the relative importance of certain duties; though 
men's ideas on this subject usually eonvergey just in proportion 
as they become enlightened, and inform their minds by reflec- 
tion and experience. Savages may deem it right to plunder 
and to kill ; the Spartans taught their children to steal ; tJie 
ancients generally held that fidsehood and deceit were justifi- 
able, if practised for the public good^ and not for one's Individ- 
oal advantage. But none of these doubted that- the right, as 
they esteemed it, was oUigatory ; they acknowledged with one 
voice, that they were bound to practise it The words duty and 
law had as nmch meaning and force in their ears, as they have 
among the most enlightened and most Christian communities of 
our ovm times. It is this sense of obiiyaiiany this recognition 
of an act as something which ought to be done,, or to be led 
undone, which is the capital ^act in our moral being ; it is the 
foundation and superstructure of our moral nature. It is not 
an idea furnished by the senses, or in any way suggested by 
sensation. Men may differ in applying this idea of duty ; they 
may consider one or another act as binding upon them ; but 
they never hal to recognize obligation somewhere, to acknowl- 
edge its rightful supremacy, and to distinguish it clearly from 
the feeling of compulnon, or restraint And the instances even 
of mistaken application of the idea of duty are so few and un- 
important, that they may properly be viewed as perversions of 
the moral fiicuity, rather than as proofs of its original incapacity 
or blindness. Morality, as a general rule, needs not to be 
taught, but to be guarded against the effects of wrong teaching. 
The unperverted conscience of a child shrinks from the act 
which its fiuatical parents attempt to impose as a duly. 
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A te m p to io aoeounifor ike mpremac^ of conmenee. — Botler 
and Mackmtosh, with other writers upon the theory of ethicd, 
hft^e been much exercised in the attempt to find a basis for the 
flupremacj of conscience, or a reason for the despotic authority 
which it chums over the other principles and motives iji our 
nature. Thej thought it necessary to justify the oyerruling 
and despotic influence, which the moral faculty claims over the 
whole man, but does not always succeed in enforcing since the 
lower propensities ofben exceed it in strength. I have an im- 
pulsei it is true, to be just to my fellow man ; but I have also an 
impulse to gratify my anger, to pamper my aj^tites, to secure 
the means of selifish enjoyment, and even to assist the unfortu- 
nate with the property which happens to be in my hands, though 
it really belongs to another. These two impulses often dash, 
and the latter, which is rightfully the inferior one, frequently 
gets the. iipperhand. Why, then, do I believe that it is rightfully 
inferior, or why do I feel compunction after it has triumphed? 
If the sentiment of duty comes in conflict with a feeling so 
powerful as self-love, or so amiable as benevolence, though I 
have a distinct consciousness that the former au^kt to prevail^ 
it is well to see if there are any good grounds for this assumed 
superiority, and thus to fortify the demanda of conscienoe by 
satisfying the reason^ 

Sir James Mackintosh thought that he had found a basis for 
this claim of supreme authority in the &ct, that c&nseienee acts 
direct^ fnpoH the inner moM, having its throne within the soul, 
wMe aU the other impulses and desires point to outward ohjects^ 
The sense of duty governs the motives, intentions, and dispo- 
sitions of men. Hence it is tmiversali or it regulates the whole 
conduct and character ; while the objects of the other propensi- 
ties are pcnrtieular, as well as external If I yield to anger, for 
instance, while all my other passions and appetites are restrain- 
ed by the law of conscience, the act of resentment is perceived 
to violate the harmony of the system ; it is. an act of disorder, 
which will be recognised as such when the temporary excitement 
subsides^ Again, the objects of the passions and desires being 
external^ I must use mecms for their gratifioation. I may not 
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be able to gratify my appetite, beeange I cannot find the meaoB 
<^ doing so. But I can always satisfy my conscience, because 
here no means are needed ; the will, the intentMHi, is enough ; 
duty asks nothing more. The failure of the intention may cause 
S(HTow, but cannot produce remorse. Hence, cofucience u tn* 
dependent, or sufficient unto itself; while the gratifieaticn of 
every other impulse depends on outward drcumstanees. Pas- 
sion often defeats itself; the desires remain unsati^ed; appe- 
tite cannot obtam its appropriate food ; self-lore not infrequently 
brings its own punishment. But the sense of duty never failiy 
and yielding to it is at onee success and enjoyment* 

Ftaility of these attempts. — These suggestions of an accom* 
pHshed moralist, though they illustrate the general subject, do 
not seem to me to throw much light upon the particular inquiry 
in which we are now engaged. It i^ true, that conscience is 
universal and independent, as well as supreme ; but it does not 
appear very clearly how the latter attribute is a consequence 
of the two former ones. Though I am independent, it does not 
foUow that I am entitled to command; though not subject to 
c<mtrol, I may not be permitted to exercise it. Moreover, pni^ 
dence, or an enlightened self-love, seems to have quite as wide 
a domain as the moral sense ; it also is universal, for it often 
assumes to regulate the whole conduct and character, with a 
view only to the individual's own future happiness. Yet no 
one thinks of saying that it is supreme. I need not dwell upon 
attempts less ingenious and plausible than that <^ Mackintosh . 
to solve this problem, since all occasion for them disappears 
when we come to examine the subject more dosdy. 

The supremacy of conscience an ultimate fact. — A full analy* 
sis of our moral perceptions will show, if I mistake not, that the 
supremacy of conscience is an ultimate fact, and that we cannot 
go behind it, or give a reason for it, without reasoning in a 
circle, or virtually denying the very point we attempt to prove. 
To ask wAy I ought to obey the law of right, is, in truth, to sup- 
pose that there is some obligation of greater moment than the 
sense ofdutg, some consideration which needs to be alleged in 
its support, and thus to take for granted that it is not supreme* 
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'We imgbt as well ask a reasKxa^for oar belief that every event 
must have a cause. 

Moral taste explained, — Certain motives and actions are 
made known to me, and recognized by conscience, as good and 
right. I may simply contemplate them with complacency and 
approbation, just as I am gratified with the view of a beautiftil • 
landscape, or struck with awe at the sight of the starry heavens. 
A kind of moral tasts is thus formed, which is productive of as 
much enjoyment, when prop^ly cultivated, as our senmlnlity to 
the other emotions of taste, or our capacity of receiving pleas* 
ure through the senses. Though I were incapable of action 
myself, and therefore should never have occasion to apply the 
epithets to my own conduct, I should still derive pleasure from 
awarding them to others, and £rom reflecting on their deeds 
which merit to be so distinguished. We see an obvious illustra- 
tion of this fact in the pleasure that we derive from fictitious 
representations of life, which call all our moral sentiments into 
play, though we are perfectly conscious at the time, that the 
incidents are imaginary. In reading a novel, or seeing a the- 
atrical performance, we are pained and disappointed, if the 
rules of "• poetical justice," as it is termed, are not observed. It 
is a noble characteristic of the taste and conscience of man, that 
they require in art a closer adherence to the principles of the 
beautiful^ the just, and the right, than we can reasonably expect 
to be exemplified in nature and life. The heau4deai is not 
found in the world ; .poetical justice is confessedly unreal ; it 
does not follow merit and demerit in this stage of existence. 
But the restraint of circumstances is not felt in the province of 
invention ; and where man is the creator, he becomes responsi- 
ble for the whole work. He is bound to '^ submit the shows of 
things to the desires of the mind." If he cannot embody in his 
work that perfect beauty and absolute right, of which we dream, 
and to which we are constantly reaching forward, he is under 
an obligation, at least, not to allow the virtuous to go finally 
unrewarded, nor the wicked to triumph. ^ 

Moral taste shoum to he insufficienL — But we shall have a 
most imperfect view of the action of the moral faculty, if we. 

25 
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atop here. TIbs merefy inteUectnal view of right and wrofi^ 
this cool survey of motives and conduct in their ethical aspect^ 
Has feast of the moral sensibilities at the table of fiction, will be 
almost as profitless in its conseqnenoesy as it is meagre and ufr- 
sadflfactcny in point oi scientific truth. We must go back to 
the origin of these distinctions^ to the primal revelations' <^ oon- 
seience, and see where it is that the ideas of moral good and 
evil have their birth. What is most peculiar and original in 
the action <^ this imsaky, and from which, indeed, all the other 
moral facts of our nature are but inferences and generalizations, 
is the impulse of duly, or the feeling of moral obligation. lam 
bound to act with justice and benevolence ; / aught to do right 
and to follow afi«r truth. This sense of obligation, this recog- 
nition of an absolute and rightful command, having reference 
odIj to conduct, is what we call conscience, in its simplest and 
primitive meaning. The words right and wrong have no sig^ 
nificance, except as eonv^ent appelladons afterwards given by 
the intellect to those deeds iHbich I am thus bound to perform 
or abstain from. Merit and ekmerU signify onl j the feelmgs 
which arise in mj mind aceordiog as this command has been 
obejed or violated. We cannot analyze this fei^ing or idea of 
duly, foTf being simple, it does not aclaiit of resolution into parts, 
or explanation by any more dbvibus tevm& To have it is to 
recognize its authority, for positive obligation is supireme in its 
very nature ; notliing can come in conflict with it but desire, 
which is no obligatiott at all. 

There is a confusion of speech, then, in asking why we are 
bound to comply with the requisitions of conscience ; it is re- 
quiring one to tell why it is a du^ to perform a dutg, — thus 
indicating a douht whether there is any such iking as origincd 
and necessary obligation. Whatever answer is given, it is evi- 
dent that the question may be continuaUiy repeated. If it be said, 
for instance, that I must obey conscience because it is expedi- 
ent, or because it is confermablie to the fitness of things, or to 
reason, or because it ^s the will of God, the question instantly 
recurs. Why am I obliged to do what is expedient, or to o<m- 
fonn to reason or the fitness of things, or to obey the will €i 
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God ? The higher reason of man never thus returns in a drftto 
upon itself, for ever seeking without coming to a knowledge of 
the truth. What we mean hj asking in reference to anj par- 
ticular action, Why is it a duty ? — why ought I to perform it? 
is no more than this : — Prove to me that it is a duty ; Oioiy 
place it before me in so clear a light that m j ccmsdence shall 
recognise and approve it, and I ask for no higher sanction. The 
absolute obligation of the deed is then revealed to me. 

Jiijiht indies obligation. — This doctrine is very clearly and 
forcibly stated by Dr. Adams, a moralist of Oxford. *^Eigkt^ 
says he, '^ implies duty in its idea* To perceive an action to be 
right, is to see a reason for dcung it in the action itself, abstract- 
ed from all other considerations whatever ; and this perception, 
this acknowledged rectitude in the action, is the very essence 
of obligation, — that which commands the approbation and 
choice, and binds the conscience of every rational human being. 
Nothing can bring us under an obligation to do what appears to 
our moral judgment wrong. It may be supposed our interest 
to do this, but it cannot be supposed our duty. For, I ask, if 
some power, which we are unable to resist, should assume the 
command over us, and give us laws which are unrighteous and 
unjust, should we be under an ohUgaticn to obey him? Should 
we not rather be obliged to shake off the yoke, and to resist 
such usurpation, if it were in our power? However, then, we 
might be swayed by hope or fear, it is plam that we are under 
an obligation to rights which is antecedent, and in order and 
nature superior, to all other. Power may compel, interest may 
bribe, pleasure may persuade, but reason [conscience] only can 
oblige. This is the only authority which rational beings can 
own, and to which they owe obedience." 

AU lesser obligations are resolvable into this primal idea of 
duty, and are, in truth, but the various forms which this idea as- 
sumes, when it is applied to the various relations and circum- 
stances of life. Thus, the state, the society, or the family, to 
which one belongs, is said to have authority over him, and he is 
bound to render obedience to that authority, and to its expressed 
will in the form of law.. But so &r as this diedienee^ sot the 
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effeet of compulsion or of the persuasion of interest, it is ren« 
dered only because reason brings the acts wiiich are preservi^ 
tive of such associations within the sphere of conscience, and this 
£ftculty makes them obUgcUory^ in the proper sense of that word. 
Lcew itself, whether human or Divine, is but a generalixation of 
the cammandM of conscience, and has no proper authority but 
what is derived from this source, however it may be surrounded 
with rewards and punishments, which are intended to act upon 
our prudence or self-love. It is this wide compass and cease- 
less application of the primitive sense of duty, which lends all 
its force to Wordsworth's magnificent exaggeration of the idea, 
in his Ode to this " stem daughter of the voice of God." 

" Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient Heavens, through Thee, are fresh and strong." 

Why law ie appUed metaphoricaUy to physical events. — We 
see, then, how violent is the metaphor by which we apply the 
term law to the uninterrupted, ^r causal, succession of events in 
the physical world. We speak, for instance, of the constant 
movements of the planets in their courses as the consequence of 
the law of gravitation, — finding no figure more appropriate to 
express the immutable order of their motions, than to represent 
these vast orbs as voluntary agents, hearkening to the stem 
monitor within the breast, following its dictates with implicit 
obedience, and thus preserving the eternal harmony of the uni- 
verse. The awful supremacy of conscience is thus extended, 
though by a figure of speech, over the material creation ; and 
we mark our sense of the absolute character of moral obligation 
by applying it to what is most fixed and unchangeable among 
the works of God. 

3i>en had men acknowledge conscience to he supreme, — I draw 
one other illustration of this subject from DugaJd Stewart, in 
his fine remark, that ^ the supreme authority of conscience is 
felt and tacitly acknowledged by the worst, no less than by the 
best, of men ; for even they who have thrown off all hypocrisy 
with the world, are at pains to conceal their real character from 
their owv ^yes. No man ever, in soliloquy or private medita- 
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tkniy avowed to himself that he was a villain ; nor do I believe 
tliat such a character as Joseph Surface, in the School for Scan- 
dal, (who is introduced as reflecting coolly on his own knavery 
and baseness, without any uneasiness but what arises from the 
dread of detection,) ever existed in tlie world. Such men prob- 
ably impose on themselves fully as' much as they do upon 
others. Hence the various artifices of self-deceit, which But- 
ler has so well described in his discourses on that subject." 

« We may defend villany," says Lord Shafbesbury, as quoted 
by Pugald Stewart, " and cry up folly before the world. But 
to appear fools, madmen, or varlets to oursehes^ and prove it to 
our own faces that we are really such, is insupportable. Yw 
so true a reverence has every one for himself, when he comes 
clearly to appear before his close companion, that he had rather 
profess the vilest things of himself, in open company, than hear 
his character privately from his own mouth. So that we may 
readily from hence conclude, that the chief interest of ambition, 
avarice, corruption, ai*d every sly insinuating vice, is to pre- 
vent this interview and familiarity of discourse, which is conse- 
quent upon close retirement and inward recess." 

The Moral distinguished from the Physical Sciences, — The 
metaphorical application of words, the frequent interchange of 
terms between the Moral and the Physical Sciences, has tended 
greatly to obscure and perplex the subject of which we are now 
treating, and to cover up some essential differences which would 
otherwise appear in the clearest light to the understanding. A 
statement of these differences and distinctions may serve to elu- 
cidate the theory of human nature, and to show how we are 
related to the natural world, at the same time that we are sub- 
jects of a moral government The object of the physical sci- 
ences, and of the intellect generally in its searches after truth, 
ia to answer the question. What is f All degrees of probability 
or certainty attend our answers to this inquiry, and serve only 
to mark how successful we have been in the undertaking. We 
endeavor not only to ascertain facts, but to arrange and*classify 
them with a view to their mutual relations ; and the use of gen- 
eral terms enables us to make comprehensive statements of the 
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resalts of our study, and to gtore them iq> ia a form oonvemeat 
for future reference. Such Btatements are often caXLedlaw$^ 
and are said to govern all the cases which «re merely included 
und^ them. Fr(»n the idea of gapemment, we pass natuiallj 
to that of influence and pfoduciianj or causaHon ; and the ktWy 
or general statement, is then said to cceme all the particular facts 
which it comprehends. Unahle to find the true cause, we as- 
sign a fictitious one, which is at first recognized by the under- 
•tanding to be fictitious, but which comes at last to claim as its 
own the character which it had only borrowed. 

The object of ethical science, and df the moral faculty gen- 
erally, is quite distinct from this $ here we ask, What (mght to 
hef — our aim being, not so much to satisfy our curiosity, as to 
regulate our conduct. We seek to ascertain ^'the rules which 
ought to g0Ten» voluntary q4^n, and to which those habitual 
dispositions of mind which are the source of voluntary actioDB 
cughi to be adapted." The conceptitm of duty, and of absolute 
right, which th^i comes b^ore the mind, corresponds to noth- 
ing physical, and has no archetype in the external universe. 
We enter a new world here ; we may ask for the cause of a 
fiftct, an event ; but it is irrelevant and absurd to inquire after 
the cause of an obligation. IhUg is not ca/used^ for it never be- 
gan to be ; it has existed from eternity. We cannot even con- 
ceive of a period when justice was not, or will not be, obligatory 
upon every being capable of understanding what justice re- 
quires. Upon the idea or feeling expre^ssed by the word ought 
the whole science of morals depends. It differs not in degree, 
but in kind, from desire and appetite, so that these can never 
really come in competition with it. In truth, it does not admit 
of degrees^ for there are no half-way obligations $ conscience 
either speaks absolutely, (ht not at alL I am obliged either to 
cultivate a certain disposition of mind, or to repress it, if it be 
not indifferent, in a moral point of view, whether it be cultivated 
or not. The desires, on the other hand, exist in all conceivable 
degrees^ from the faintest shade of indiuation up to the strong 
passion which takes the reason prisoner. 

Source of uncertainty or sk^tieism in morals* — It is only 
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wlien the dictates g£ conscience are drawn out into Hie form of 
propositions, and stated as general laws, that aiaj question eon 
arise as to their certainty. Eren then, the question would not 
be hard to answer. The intellect, we know, must begin with 
propositions which it cannot prote, because nothing more evi'- 
dent or certain can be ft>und on which to rest the argument. 
I That which is self-evident is not, surely, to be deemed inferior 

t to that which requires to be supported by other evidence, before 

I we can receive and act upon it He who can seriously distrust 

the evidence of his senses, ar doubt his own identity, or deny 
I that every event must have a cause, must be permitted, also, to 

exercise his skepticism as to the grounds of morality, and to 
I maintain that he sees no reason why we should sometimes be 

I obliged to sacrifice ourselves for others, or to submit our com* 

I passionate or benevolent impiilses to the sense <^ duty and jus* 

I tice. It would avail nothing, if we were to hold up general 

expediency, or the command of Grod, as such a reason. He 
who cannot recognize the independent nature and entire su- 
premacy of moral obligation, ay sixch, will never yield to con- 
siderations like these, which have in fact no weight, unless a 
sense of duty be taken for granted. We cannot argtie with those 
who will not Jirst (idmit the principles upon which all reasoning 
is founded* 

But, fortunately for the world, skepticism in morals can never 
be any thing more than a diversion or a whim. The matter is 
exclusively a practical one. We are not concerned here a^out 
the truth of propositi<m8, and therefore cannot be perplexed by 
the artifices of the logician and the sophkt. Whether we know 
the meanuig of wotds or not, we cannot but be conscious that 
we are urged to do and to refiram from doing certain things by 
a priiKnple which is not coincident with self-love, but o^n runs 
counter to it, and assmnes to moderate and restrain it with ab- 
solute authority. Call this principle what we may, its existence 
is a fact attested by consciousness ;» and whether we submit to 
its guidance or not, we cannot but be ccmscious that it puts forth 
a highet daim to pur obedience than all other motivea and 
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springs of action united. No (me had a clearer peroeptioa «f 
this hH, or avowed it more frankl j, than Hume himself 

^ Those/' says he, ^ who have denied the reality of moral 
distinctions may he ranked among the disingenuous disputants ; 
nor is it conceivahle, that any human creature could ever seri- 
ously believe that aQ characters and actions were alike entitled 
to the regard and affection of every one. 

^ Let a man's insensibility be ever so great, he must often be 
touched with the images of rtffht and wrong ; and let his preju- 
dices be ever so obstinate, he must observe that others are sus- 
ceptible of like impressions. The only way, therefore, of con- 
vincing an antagonist of this kind, is to leave him to himself. 
For, finding that nobody keeps up the controversy with him, it 
is probable he will at last, of himself, from mere weariness, come 
over to the side of common sense and reason." 



CHAPTER IV 

THE KATUBE OF MORAL OOYERNMENT. 

Summary of the lagt chapter. — The object of the last chapter 
was to explain the nature and operations of that facully, by the 
possession of which, even more than by the gift of reason, man 
is raised above all the other orders of created being with which 
we are acquainted. Conscience, I endeavored to show, is the 
inlet of a new set of ideas, which differ as widely from those 
which are furnished by the intellect, as the perceptions of vision 
do £rom those of touch and hearing. The object of the intel- 
lect is truth ; that of conscience is duty. The former teaches 
us what is; the latter shows us what aught to be. The moral 
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hxsalty is universal ; for the most depraved and wicked person 
that ever lived, is not ignorant of what the words ought and 
duty mean, though he may not heed them in his conduct The 
uninstructed or perverted understanding may apply them 
wlxjngftdly ; hut, however applied, their ohhgatory or binding 
character is always recc^nized. The idea of duty or moral ob- 
ligation is simple or uncompbunded ; it does not admit of defini- 
tion, because it is not susceptible bf sLnalysis, or of division into 
parts. Hence, it is not communicable by instruction ; if it did 
not already exist in the infant mind, all the teaching in the 
world could never place it there, — any more than mere words 
could inform a man what the color i/eUow is, if he had never 
seen a yellow object. In the latter case, indeed, the senses give 
us the necessary information ; having once seen the unclouded 
sky, or the distant hills, or the deep ocean, I can afterwards 
form a conception of them, and can then learn what the word 
Idue signifies, or the objects to which it is applicable. Not so 
in the moral world ; sense renders no aid here. The primary 
application of the words • rig?U and wrong is not to visible or 
tangible things, or even to any outward act, but to the secret 
purposes of the heart ; for however strange or mischievous the 
deed may appear, as soon as we ascertain that it was uninten- 
tional, or that it proceeded from the best motives, we immedi- 
ately relieve the doer from any moral blame. Just as the un- 
derstanding discerns resemblance or contrariety between two 
ideas, does the moral faculty pronounce that truth-telling is 
right, and falsehood wrong ; the only distinction between the 
two cases is, that, in the 'former one, the mental act terminates 
when the judgment is formed, truth or knowledge being the 
only end in view; while, in the latter, the conception of duty 
or moral oblig&tion immediately rises, the judgment pointing 
direcdy to action. It is not properly 9, judgment^ then, but 
a preksept or command. I not only know that falsehood is 
wrong, but I feel that veracity is a duty, — that I am bound, on 
all occasions, to tell the truth. More properly speaking, indeed, 
the conception of duty is involved in the judgment of right, 
and forms a part of it ; to perceive the motive to be sii^fuly 
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and to recognize the obligation to repress it, is one and tlie 
same act 

It was r^saarked, further, that the patramouni ckarcl^er €f 
moaral obUgaHon oyer all other motiTes or iacentiyes to eonduat, 
%» invobfed in the very idea of obUgcOion. It is an impertineBee 
to bA. ioT a foundation for the supremacy of conscience. He 
who conunands, indeed, assumes that he has authoritj; and we 
oiteai reaaonablj doubt the fact, and require him to show his 
commission. But in so doing, we virtuallj acknowledge that 
there is authority somewhere, that a higher power exists, whom 
we are bound to obey, and who. is capable of delegating his 
right to command. Now it is only by a metaphcHr, though an 
apt and natural one, that we speak of the commands^ <x the 
ixncej of conscience. It is the office of this £M!ttl1j to create 
that jwimiitive and simple feeling of obligation which is expressed 
by the word oughif and which alone gives to duty and authority 
any proper meaning. There is a common confusion of thought* 
here. With regard to a particular act or duty, it is reasonable 
' to inquire if I am under a moral obligation to perform or to 
cherish it ; but when this point is ascertained, to seek a reason 
fbr that obligation, is to ask, why it is a duty to perform a duty, 
— whidi is nonsense. It is demonstrable that no answ^ can 
be given to the question which will prevent it from being in- 
Btamdy repeated. That what is ri^, is of higher authority 
than what is mei^ly expedientj is evident from the simple foct, 
that right and otHigaiion are corrdaUve terms y or merefy two o^- 
pects of the same idea ; while obligation does not enter at all 
into the meaning of the word expedient* 

OhUgatUm diiUngvished from constraint. — It is with great 
diffidence that I vulture to differ on this point from so eminent 
an authority in ethical sdence as Sir James Mackintosh. But 
what he has here attempted to add to the theory of ethics as 
expounded by Bishop Butler, seems to me a violation of the 
simplicity and truth of the whole scheme, and, instead of for- 
nishing a basis for the authoritative daims of conscience, to de- 
prive this faculty of that original and supreme authority which 
is its most striking characteristic. There is a fundaaeatal dif- 
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fbrence between tlie ideas of obHffcOian and eampuin&n, wliicli, 
though often lost sight of in the metaphorical use of language, 
is essential to any proper understanding of the subject A 
subordinate officer may say, that he is obUged to obey the com- 
mands of his superior; but this is eonstrcdnt^ not dtOy; becaose 
he knows, that if need were, a file of soldiers would enforce the 
command. On the other hand, the dietates of consoieiice are 
enforced by no power whatever. Any one may disobey ^em 
who will. But, even in the moment of disobedience, he is con- 
scious that he is violating an obligation, i»roperiy so 4»illed, 
which is in its very nature supreme.* We do not do right' 
because God commands it, but God commands it because it is 
right The idea of moral obligation, then, — I speak it rever- 
ently, — lies behind the authority of the Almighty, and is the 
only buttress of his throne. As for the other supports that 
have been devised for Uie sense of duty, <— that the action is 

• obligatory because it is expedient, or because it is cemformaUe 
to reason, to order, or to the fitness of things, — they hardly 

• merit notice. 

AhsWa^ argmnmU a priari eannot protfe the moral govern^ 
ment of God, — And here I rest what I had to say upon the 
moral nature of man, as preparatory to the further inquiry 

* The word ought is the only one in our Imngoage which meuis, ozdn- 
vvtHj and unambigaovsly, to be hdd w bound in moral obligaiion, through the 
QonsctousMst qf a laaio qf paramount authority. This also is the primary 
meaning^ of the word cUige; bat unfortanately, this word has come to have 
a secondary meaning, corresponding very nearly with wiusf, and indicating 
physical necessity or compulsion ; as when we say that the commander of a 
besieged fortress is cbUged to samodsr when his means of d^enbe are ex- 
hansted, op that tiie captain of a ship is obliged by adverse winds to move 
in a wrong direction. In all languages, words are foond corresponding 
with ought, and with the primary meaning of oblige; this may not be theur 
sole meaning, bnt it is always one of their recognized significations. This 
fact indicates that the sense of moral obligation, wholly distinct from per- 
sittmbn or desire on Ihe one hand, and frc»n ph^eoil fMcess^ on the other, 
is a part of the nmreisal co|iseioii3nesa of men ; it is always recogniaed, 
thongh it is not always obeyed. As it is a simple idea, we cannot analyze 
■ it; and as it is an ultimate principle in human nature, we cannot explain 
or account for it. 
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into the attributes of the Deity,. and into that manifestation of 
them which calk for the religious homage of the whole human 
family. The question now is, — Have we satisfactory assur- 
ance, even from the light of nature, that God does indeed govern 
the earth? and if so, by what rule does he govern it? The 
doctrine of uninterrupted Divine agency, which was considered 
at length, and, as I think, established, in the former Part, 
teaches us, indeed, that all events are of his disposal ; but the 
doctrine was then viewed chiefly in relation to physical occur- 
rences, or to what are called the laws of the oviward world. Is 
the moral world equally under his guidance and dominion ? and 
does conscience, in its purity and supremacy, only mirror to us 
the light of his countenance ? Is man, also,^*?* his intellectual 
and moralnature, subject to laws as inflexible as those which 
govern the planets in their courses? and as the latter manifest 
to us the wisdom and power of the Lawgiver, so do the former 
evince to*us his justice, benevolence, and holiness ? 

The answer of these questions in the affirmative, upon satis- 
factory grounds, you perceive, will afford evidence a posteriori 
of the moral character of the Deity, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, of the religious duties of man. It is customary with 
writers upon this subject, I am well aware, to proceed entirely 
upon abstract reasoning, and to deduce the moral attributes from 
the natural ones, the whole doctrine resting upon arguments 
a priori. Thus, the doctrine of the omniscience of the Divine 
Being is upheld, as " a necessary inference from that of a uni- 
versal Oreator. He who made all creatures and things — that 
is to say, who gave them their being and properties — cannot 
but know the being and properties which himself has given, and 
the ways in which they will be developed and will operate." 
Again, the infinite benevolence and holiness of God are deduced 
immediately from a consideration of his omniscience and infinite 
power and wisdom* 

Now I am far from denying the validity of such reasoning as 
this, and there is unquestionably a certain class of minds so 
peculiarly constituted that it is more satisfactory, to them than 
any other. But it seems to me to be chargeable with this great 
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defect, — that unless it can be supported by the evidence of 
&ctS) that is, by observation and experience, it leaves the in- 
quirer in a worse condition than he was before he began the 
study of the subject Of what use is it to demonstrate to him 
by abstract reasoning, that the Almighty tmut govern in holiness 
the world which he has made, when, from his knowledge of 
history, from the mode in which he has been accustomed to look 
upon natural occurrences and the conduct of mankind, and from 
his personal experience, he is compelled to doubt whether the 
world is governed at all? Perplexed by this contradiction 
between reason and experience, he will be tempted to reject the 
doctrine and the argument along with it, — not that he can 
detect any flaw in the latter, but because he is obliged to dis- 
trust the power of the human mind ever to arrive at any truth. 
Prove to him, that an omniscient God must necessarily be in- 
finitely benevolent and holy, and at the same time allow him to 
believe, that the history of mankind is one long record of 
wretchedness and sin, and what conclusion can he draw, except 
that the doctrine of a superintending Providence is either an 
inexplicable mystery or a delusion, or that reasoning which 
seems to be demonstrative is, in truth, wholly treacherous and 
unsound? The adoption of the latter alternative only adds 
skepticism in philosophic to disbelief in religion. If we were 
concerned with the truths of theology only as we are with the 
principles of abstract science, then this mode of evolving them 
one from the other in logical succession, as it would add to the 
symmetry and elegance of the theory, and lead to no conse- 
quences that would be practically injurious, might well be 
adopted, if for no other reason, yet as a diversion of the intel- 
lect* But as matters of immediate and momentous interest, 

* In the exact sciences, too much regard cannot be paid to method, to 
the systematic evolution of principles in their natural order, each step 
being the natural consequence of its immediate predecessor, and the 
natural preparation for the one which is to follow it. Geometry and 
Mechanics owe much of their beauty, as well as their intelligibleness, to 
this rigid observance of method in the evolution of their principles. They 
are as perfect examples of synthesis as the composition of stones that 
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H behooves U8 to stadj tbem in suclia zmouiei^asto^leas^ectMfr 
and deeplj rooted ooQTictioiis in the sooL Thejf M^lllCe tlQf 
marelj to faith, but to practice ; and eiq[)erience ia ftereCM^ ow 
anreai guide ia the investigaiioDy saai the safest le^dker in ^eobf 
dact Bj approaching the subject in this manner, w« Vfimov^ 
the difficulties alleged by the skeptic before lajiog the fonndar 



< onstitutes ao areb. Bat ip the moral scfences, it maj be donbted whetheic 
the lore of system has not been carried too far, wbedkerthc efesife to roand 
off one's specnlations &ito-a cmn|)tete theory has not led, on the cme haadf, 
to a Buppfession or nnpeifect statement of some important tmtiiSy and on 
the other, to a needless repetition and an exaggerated estnnate of some 
principles which are really of secondary impcNiaiice. Both in P6Jitic» 
nnd Political Economy, the system whkA pre^sses to be deduced in an 
exact method from a single principle, is rery apt to be a fidse system. 
These sdences are based xxpom human natare, and therefore mmt be con^ 
formed to the manifold diyeraHies and ineimsiateiicies •f that nature. Mn 
Mill derives the whole theory of Goyemment from the susj^iv assumed 
fact, that every man pursnef his interest when he knows it ; to which Sir 
James^ Mackintosh acutely objects, that ^ a nation, as much as an individual, 
and sometimes more, may not only mistake its interest, b«t, perceiving it 
clearly, may prefer the gratiffcatida of a strong passion to it. The wlude 
iabric of llCIl's political reasoning seems to be overthrown by tbia single 
observation ; and instead of attempting to explain the imrmeiMe ^rmety 
of political facts by the simple principle of a contest of interests, we are 
i^dnced to the necessity d once more referring them to that variety of 
passions, habits, opinions, and prejudices, which we discover only by ex- 
perience." 

In Political' Boonomy, hardly can any one topic be adequately developed 
and explained, without taking for granted a general knowledge of all 
the other topics, or entering into a provisional explanation of them. 
Wealth, Exchange, Value, Money, Cost, Profits, Wages, — all are con-, 
nected with each other like the threads of a continnons network inclosing 
a sphere. It matters little where we begin ; whatever part we first take up 
will be found to involve a ceosideration of nearly all the other parts of 
the system. In sndi cases, we best preserve the essentials of method, by 
sacrificing its outward forms. Logic must give way temporarily to rhet- 
oric ; that view of the subject which most readily presents itself tq an in- 
quiring mind, ignorant as -yet of the elements of the science, should be 
preferred to the more comprehensive and exact development of it, which 
can be understood and appreciated only by the pro6cieiit who has care- 
fiiUy examined the whole ground. A picture is better than a map ftr 
some purposes. 
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tions of our religious belief, and then proceed to erect the stnicr 
tore with a firmer assurance, that '* the gates of hell shaU not 
prevail against it" 

Constraint dUtinguished Jr&m gwemm&nt. — I go' hack, 
therefore, to the question as I first propounded it : •^- Lookiiig 
at the world onlj as the theatre of hun)^ experience, is there 
sufficient evidence that it is constantly under the government of 
its Creator, who directs the conduct, and takes an interest in 
the welfare, of the beings whom he has" made ? l^e inanimate 
universe and the inferior orders of living creatures, as we have 
seen, depend immediately, and in aU their movements, upon the 
CGoistant care and agency of the Supreme Being. The same 
power which brought them into existence, sustains and guides 
them, whether in motion or at rest Every event, every change 
in their condition, from the falling of an atom up to the revolu- 
tions of a system of worlds, is attributable directly to the 
agency of God. But this agency here is immediate and exdu- 
sive; it is the direct exercise of power, not cooperating with 
or modified by any power inherent in the bodies themselves, 
but negativing the existence of such secondary power ; it is con- 
straint, not goTemment. But man is a free agent; in one 
sense, and to a certain extent, he governs himself. Endowed 
with freewill, and left to choose %mong many motives of action, 
his obedience, if rendered at all, is voluntary, not mechanical. 
Is such obedience claimed of him ? Is man, also, under Divine 
government, — the will of his Creator being signified to him in 
language that he cannot mistake, and enforced, not indeed by the 
•^on ktw of necessity, which is incompatihle with his whole 
moral nature, but by such considerations as may influence the 
conduct of a free and rational being ? 

Bmdei^s argument for the moral government of God—^To 
this question it is usual to answer, as Bishop Butler has done, 
that the pleasures and pains of our mortal existence are properly 
considered as rewards and punishments, the distribution of 
which was intended to influence our conduct. They mark out 
the course in which it was designed that we should walk, and 
serve at once to indicate the will of the Ruler of the umverse. 
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and to supply strong motives for compliance with his commands 
^ All which we enjoy, and a great part of what we suffer, is put 
in our own power. For pleasure and pain are the consequences 
of our actions, and we are endowed by the Author of our nature 

with capacities of foreseeing these consequences It is 

certain matter of uniitersal experience, that the general method 
of Divine administration is, forewarning us, or giving us capac- 
ities to foresee, with more or less clearness, that if we act so 
and so, we ^hall have such enjo3rments, and if so and so, such 
sufferings ; and giving us those enjoyments, and making us feel 
those sufferings, in consequence of our actions." 

It is hardly necessary to adduce examples to illustrate this 
mode of government, as every human being has daily experience 
of its operation. Imprudence, negligence, or feebleness in the 
management of our ordinary concerns, is sure to be followed by 
mischievous consequences, which form its appropriate punish- 
ment If I transgress the known laws of physiology, I am sure 
to suffer for it by bodily weakness or disease ; and if the trans- 
gression becomes extreme, sickness ends in death. The health 
of the mind is equally cared for ; we are admonished, in very 
significant language, that mental cultivation, exertion, and re- 
pose are appointed to us, each in its season and proper degree, 
and the evils of neglect, delay, or excess, are the sharp penal- 
ties that enforce the law. As yet, I intentionally pass over all 
instances relating to the breach of moral laws ; these will be 
considered hereafter, in a different connection. 

It is no objection to this view of the matter to say, that these 
(xssumed penalHee are hut the inevitable results of the natural 
constitution of things, the necessary effects of known physical 
causes. The constitution of things is the appointment of the 
Creator, and what is called physical causation is the constant 
working of Divine power. When we speak of the laws of 
nature as invariable, and of the consequences of a failure to 
comply with them as inevitable, we only mark our sense of the 
constancy and stability of his administration,''^ The govem- 

" < Bat all this is to be ascribed to the general coarse of nature/ Trae. 
This is the very thing which I am observing. It is to be ascribed to tie 
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liiQiit under which we live never fluctuates, wavers, or sleeps ; 
its care extends to the regulation even of our minutest concerns, 
and the offence against it which is committed in secret bears its 
penalty as surely as that which was flagrant and avowed in the/ 
face of day. ^ 

Obedience required irrespective of conseqtiences. — But I go 
much further. From the analysis of our moral nature, which 
has just occupied our attention, it appears that obedience to law 
is demanded of us for its own sake, irrespective of the canse- 
quences that will follow transgression. Prior to all experience, 
in the mind of every human being, arises spontaneously the 
idea or sense of obligation, of duty as such, of submission to 
authority which is recognized as supreme, and obeyed without 
compulsion or reference to the consequences of disobedience 
upon our personal welfare. This idea is the one that lies at 
the root of all government, and without which, in fact, no gov- 
ernment is possible, except that of despotism supported by irre- 
sistible power. AtUhoritt/ can have no other title but that of 
mighty or of right. In the former case, obedience, being comptd" 
$ory, is, properly speaking, no obedience at aU, It is but a me- 
dianical yielding to superior force. An offender who is actu- 



general coarse of nature : t. e. not surely to the wordu or ideas, course of 
nature; bat to him who appointed it, and pat things into.it; or to a coarse 
of operation, from its aniformity or constancy, called natural ; and whidi 
necessarily implies an operating agent. For when men find themselves 
necessitated to confess an Author of Nature, or that God is the natural gov- 
ernor of the world, they must not deny this again, because his government 
is uniform ; they must not deny that he does things at all, because he does 
them constantly ; because the effects of his acting are permanent, whether 
his acting be so or not ; though there is no reason to think it is not. In 
short, every man, in every thing he does, naturally acts upon the fore- 
thought and apprehension of avoiding evil or obtaining good : and if the 
natural course of things be the appointment of Grod, and our natural facul- 
ties of knowledge and experience are given us by him, then the good and 
.. bad consequences which follow our actions, are his appointment, and our 
foresight of those consequences is a warning given us by him, how we an 
to act."— Butler's Analogy, Part I. Chap 2. 
26* 
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ully in the grasp of the officers of the law, and is dragged away 
by them to punishment, may be said to obetf their motions ; but 
in no other sense than as a ship is said to obey the impulse of 
the winds. There is no will, no proper volition, in the case ; 
and therefore no proper submission or obedience. Even if vio- 
lence is not actually applied, but ofdy threcUened, there being a 
moral certainty that the threat will be executed, the indi^ddiud 
may be said to yield, but he does not properly obey, or recog- 
nize the authority which thus constrains him against his wiS. 
He is still, either in expectation or reality, moved by brute 
force, — not governed, 

A mere system of rewards and punishments is not government. 
— Perhaps it will not be deemed refining too far, if I add, th«t 
a mere system for influencing the conduct of others through re- 
wards and penalties, without reference to an assumed legitimate 
authority, or right to command, is not government, but persua- 
sion. Thus, / may determine the conduct of my neighbor by 
making sufficiently Uheral appeals to his interest ; I 'may induce 
him to give up to me his house and land, or even to s^ his 
services. StiU, he is not governed ; there being do assumption ^ 
authority, no claim of right, on either side. He otily go cems 
whose commands are obeyed from a sense of moral obligation ; 
and the fruits of disobedience are properly considered as pun- 
ishment, only after it is admitted that the disobedience is a moral 
wrong. Hence, no one is justified in violating the law simply 
because he is willing to suffer the penalty attached to that in- 
fraction, nor does the suffering expiate the guilt which he has 
incurred. Penalties are means of enforcing obedience which 
are but one degree less violent than the direct application of 
superior strength. 

I do not say that a system of rewards and punishments is so 
inconsistent with the nature of moral government that the two 
cannot exist together, or that the one cannot be a supplement 
of the other, operating to make it more universal and effective. 
On the contrary, I shall attempt to show hereafter, that such a 
system, very complete and admirable in its arrangements, is an 
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tetuftl Adjunct of the Dirine ^vemment, wlddh, without it, 
would be quite too Hmited in ks effects upon human conduct. 
But tnj pi^seat point is, that the government its^^ or the pi^ 
-fiunciatiimi (d a law and the recognition of its authority and 
binding power, is perfectkf dutinet from ike means and appli- 
■anees h^ which it is mtuk elective, and men are brought under its 
"control; the promidgation of a law is one thing, and the appa- 
Totus for its enforcement is another. We can conceive of a 
oommunilj so virtuous, that rewards and penalties should not 
l>e needed or known among them, but obedience should be 
spontaneous and iqiiversal ; their state, then, would not be the 
flibsence ^ government, but its perfection. With less compll- 
imt dispositions, some means of enforcing the law are needed, 
till obedience becomes a habit, and the joke, as in the former 
case, is easily borne. Thus, in the scheme of Divine Provi- 
dence, rewards and punishments are our schoolmasters ; hy them 
iffe are educaied into ohedienee, and become willing subjects of 
Ibe reign of God up<m the earth. 

^ Lord, with whsufc care hast Ihon begirt ns rotmd ! 

Parents first season as ; then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws ; thej send us bound 

To rules of reason, hoi j messengers, 
Folpits and Suadaj s, sorrow dogging sin. 

Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes. 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch ms in. 

Bibles laid open, millions of surprises, . 
Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness. 

The sound of glory ringing in our ears ; 
Without our shame, witlun our comscienees; 

Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fean. 
Yet all these forces, and their whole array. 
One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away." 

Sow ohedience, at jirst selfishly rendered^ becomes pure, — 
That beautiful law of our mental constitution, which accounts 
For the formation of what toe called " secondary desires," affords 
a means for the purification of the motive, and for a passage 
&om the selfish to the disinterested stage of moral progress. 
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The process is a simple one, being merely a transference of the 
ejections from the end to the means. By the association of ideas, 
that which was at first loved or practised only as an instrument^ 
becomes the leading idea and the chief object of pursuit. Thus, 
in the downward course, money, at first desired od\j as a means 
of gratifying the appetites^ or of answering some higher end^ 
becomes itself "an appetite and a passion," and the vicious 
habit of avarice is formed. And so^ in our upward progress^ 
the honesty which was first practised only because it was the 
best policy, the warship of God which was first paid only dA 
the price of heaven, become at last the unbought and unselfish 
homage of the soul to uprightness, holiness, and truth. Virivs 
deserves its name only when, by long practice, it has become a 
fixed haMt ; for then only is it freed from the stain of selfishr 
ness. The terrors of the law are proclaimed to the sinner only 
that he may be able to overcome the first shock of the transi- 
tion from sin to holiness ; its promises are reserved for those 
only who, by patient continuance ia well-doing, have become 
alike indifierent to the debasing fear and the debasing hope. 

Conscience proves the moral government of God, — But to re- 
turn to the leading branch of our subject ; — I do not see that 
there is any possibility of regarding the most prominent fact in 
the moral con^itution of man in any other light, than as a 
direct proof of the government which the Deity exercises over 
him, and of the constant submission and obedience which are 
required of him', even at the expense, if necessary, of his tem- 
poral interests. His consciousness informs him, that th^ auOhor^ 
ity thus exercised is absolute, or supreme ; all coiisiderations of 
interest, all earthly authority, must give way to it. At the 
same time, this subject of the Divine government remains a free 
agent ; he may, he often does, act in opposition to the law within 
the heart, and braves the consequences of the violation. What 
those consequences are, or how the moral law is upheld by cor- 
responding arrangements in the physical universe, or the gen- 
eral constitution of things, I do not now consider ; nor is it neo- 
essaxy for our present purpose to ask what the commands are 
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which are promulgated under this awful authority. It is 
enough at present to show, thai a claim to supreme autharilyyfor 
commands of whatever nature, is eictuaUy set up and universally 
recognized; for this is sufficient proof that the affairs of the 
moral universe are under the constant direction and government 
of its' Creator. The Epicurean, theory, that Grod exists, but 
does not govern, is not a whit less improbable and absurd than 
the hypothesis of the atheist. 

Objection refuted. — To this argument it may be objected, 
that, according to the view already taken of the theory of ethics, 
the obligation of the moral law does not in anywise depend upon 
the wtU of the Deity, but exists anterior to aU command, and 
forms, in truth, the only ground upon which we can impute 
holiness to him, or justice to his dealings with men# Certainly, 
this law does not appear to us as arbitrary, or dependent upon 
mere will ; if it did, we could not recognize its absolute and in- 
herent obligation. But it may properly he regarded cu his law 
through whose agency alone it is made known to us ; he who pro^ 
mvlgates and sanctions a law, may be regarded as the author of 
it by those whom he addresses. He has so constituted our 
minds, that we cannot escape a knowledge of the law, and fre- 
quent monitions of its paramount claims to obedience. The 
endowment of conscienoe is as plain an indication of his will in 
this respect, as the curious structure of the eye is of his inten- 
tion that we should see. Compliance with the law of con- 
science, then, is obedience to God. 

Argument from design founded on our intellectual and moral 
nature, — The extraordinary number, obviousness, and beauty 
of those illustrations of the argument from design, which are 
drawn from the physical universe, arrest and detain the atten- 
tion with so strong a grasp, that it is diMcult to give due prom- 
inence and effect to the other branch of the same argument, 
which rests upon the intellectual and moral nature of man. K 
we were not accustomed to dwell so exclusively upon the for- 
mer, attracted by the copious and interesting details which it 
brings to our notice, I think every one would acknowledge, that 
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the latter was really even more direct, logical, and CDnvindng; 
Tl\6 marks of contrivance in the arrangements of matter which 
fill earth, sea, and skies, the effects that are constantly repro- 
duced, all working together harmoniously, often by long and 
complex processes, for the production of specific and tisefbl 
results, compel us to believe, not only that God exists, bitt that 
he is constantly present in his material creation, sustaining, vivi- 
fying, acting with ceaseless energy ; the objects themselves, and 
all the changes and movements which take place in them, afford- 
ing equally striking proofs of his immediate agency and uni- 
versal Providence. But minds which are compelled to admit 
this conclusion without hesitancy, are so much perplexed by the 
history of man upon the earth, by the long and gloomy record 
of human foMy, ignorance, passion, wilfulness, suffering, and sin, 
that they are half disposed to make our race the only excep- 
tions to the universality of Divine care and forethought, and 
to believe that man alone is left to hihiself in this world, free 
to work out his own inventions, and to endure their conse- 
quences. A belief in the absolute freedom of the human will 
seems, at first sight, almost necessarily to lead to this doctrine. 
How can man, they ask, he both free and governed, self-directed 
and svhjeet to another's will and power, — at the some moment 
a sovereign, and an automaton or a slave f And the result, 
the effects that are actually produced, appear to corroborate this 
opinion, to which we have been led by the antecedent view of 
the case. If man be governed at all by Supreme Power, his 
history seems to prove that he is very ill-governed. To recur 
to a former iUustration, the economy of a hive of bees puts to 
shame the most orderly society that the wit of man ever framed 
and maintained. No wonder that the doctrine of the original 
and total depravity of the human race has obtained so ready an 
aoceptance with most theologians, even on grounds apart from 
Scripture. . The history of the civilized portion of the race, to 
say nothing of the earlier ages of the world, or of the great 
majority of its present inhabitants still sunk in barbarism and 
all the evils of savage life, seem to sustain and also to demon* 
strate it 
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Beamtsf nf the ctnUrivamce hy which this proMem is sokfed, •— 
I admit the difficulty to its full extent, and have endeavored to 
make ike statement of it as full.and forcible as possible, so as 
to give no room for the imputation of evading the real knot and 
perplexity in the argument But it is on account of the great- 
ness of the difficulty, — because we see that human reason alone, 
unaided by eoHSciencey could not reconcile the contradiction 
which is here presented to it, — that we are so much struck by 
the display of infinite wisdom which has solved the problem so 
completely, that not a shadow remains from it upon the l^th ei 
the believer. To reconcile ahsolute government with perfect 
freewiU on the part of the governed, and to account for the 
existence of moral and physical evil without imputing either 
carelessness or malevolenoe to the ruler, is the problem to be 
solved. The instinct of brutes, which is a power acting above 
their individual nature and the sphere of their consciousness, 
shows us how man might be guided to the highest and noblest 
ends, so that all the lower purposes of his being should be 
answered, and his happiness provided for in full measure, with- 
out any moral endowment whatever, and of course, without any 
responsibility on his part, or any possibility of sin. But merit 
and demerit would then be words without meaning, as. conoid' 
sort/ virtue is a contradiction in terms. Man, then, must be 
self-'guided, but must stiU act under the consciousness of a law 
which he acknowledges to be supreme, and to which he owes 
implidt obedience. The point is, that he should be able to 
recognize the supremacy of this law, and still be freg to obey it 
or not Admitting his freedom, and the full force of the instinc- 
tive passions and appetites by which he is swayed or impelled, 
how can he remaia a subject of the Divine government ? 

Solution of the problem, — Suppose, then, that a voice from 
heaven should ptx)claim to him distinctly, at every hour and 
minute of the day, the will of an infinitely superior being as to 
the regulation of his conduct, — the voice being accompanied by 
such manifest and imposing tokens of the majesty and omnipo- 
tence of the source whence it came, that even the natural senti- 
meiit of ftwe, not supported by any direct reference to conse« 
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qnences, woold incline him to sabmit implicitij to the coo 
Suppose that the puiport of the order thus supematurallj oom- 
municated to him was to. restrict his natural impulses and do- 
sires, and to set before him a rule of conduct more perfect even 
than a chastised and rational regard for his own happiness, so 
that a self-guided will should submit to the sacrifice of sel^ 
Still it might be said, that his awe-^ruck/cictdties were Urrified 
into iubmiuumy so that in truth, compliance was no longer free. 
And so, if man were endowed onlj with appetite and' intellect, 
must every other attempt fail to get rid of the difficulty in ques- 
tion, and to remove what seems, in the eye of reason alone, the 
absolute inconsistency between the ideas of subjection and free* 
dom. 

Now change the supposition a littie, but enough to conform it 
to the real state of the case. Imagine, that, instead of a voice 
from heaven thus constantly proclaiming to us the will of the 
Supreme Being, enforced by all the outward terrors of the law 
given from Sinai, the injunction should constantly be repeated 
within the mind itself,' in a manner far more impressive than if 
it were accompanied by the thunder and the earthquake from 
without. Imagine that the order thus made known is attended 
by a conception — that of duiy — which the intellect alone 
could never frame, and which alone can reconcile the idea of 
law with that of liberty^ of absolute oUigaHon with perfect free- 
dom. Yet this imagining is but a plain statement of the fiino- 
tions of conscience, — of the miracle, so to speak, which is con- 
stantiy wrought within us, in order that we may perceive that 
our moral freedom is compatible with our subjection to the Di- 
vine government Remember how numerous are the occasions 
on which this idea rises, and the variety of applications of which 
it is susceptible. It colors nearly every action of our lives, and 
modifies every judgment that we can form of the conduct of our 
fellow-beings. By introducing the idea of a law of paramount 
obligation, and, at the same time, removing all show of compul- 
sion or even of terror, and speaking without reference either to 
rewards or punishments, it first makes the conception of virtue 
possible. Far from negativing the freedom of the will, it pre* 
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9upp09es freedom^ — it is not ctnnpaiiUe with any condition hut 
that of freedom, — and therefore we cannot even conceive of its 
application to brutes^ 

Moral good implies the possibility of moral eviL — All yirtne 
is conformity to the rule thus made known to us, and all vice is 
departure from it. It is demonstrable, then, that moral good 
flows from the same fountain as moral evil, and that the one 
cannot exist without the possibility of the other. Why is it that 
we are so painfully affected, on reviewing the history of main 
kind, or examining into their present condition ? It is because 
the requisitions of conscience are so high and pure, and in judg- 
ing of the conduct of others, at least, it is so natural to apply 
them, that we almost involuntarily dwell upon the examples of 
transgression, upon the amount of sin and consequent woe which 
is in the world, and which operates to divert our attention from 
the moral good of which these evils are the necessary price, and 
by which they are accompanied and redeemed. It is only to 
this one-sided view that the prospect seems dark, and God's 
scheme of government of the human family appears one of 
doubtful wisdom or benevolence. Why not dwell rather upon 
the virtues that are practised, the amount of good that is ac- 
tually done, and then admire the perfection of the scheme which 
renders such excellence attainable by man? It is true that 
moral excellence is not usy>aUy so prominent, or so likely to arrest 
the attention of the observer, as moral delinquency,; for great 
crimes usually announce themselves with startling effect, and 
are attended by a long traLu of disastrous consequences, which 
extend and deepen the impression ; while the virtues love the 
shade, and the good which flows from the observance of them is 
a noiseless stream. But if we judge men by their intentions 
rather than their outward conduct, — and this is obviously the 
only correct judgment, — I am inclined to believe that the law 
of conscience is far more frequently obeyed than violated. The 
worst man that ever lived is still conscious at times of noble and 
virtuous impulses, and in his own view of the matter, at any 
rate, if not in that of his neighbors, his conduct often conforms 
to them. A conscious transgression of the most obvious piio- 
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tipLeg of rectitade is too mmatural and too painful an act to be 
wantonlj or frequentlj repeated. Certainlj, a whole life of 
crimey of gratuitous violence and wrong, relieved bj no coin- 
poncticMis, and unvaried by any act of mercy, truthfulness, or 
justice, is so monstrous a conception, that no one ever expects 
to see it realised. 

Wh^ evU appeari prominent in hUUyry. — << How small," says 
Stewart, ^is the number of individuals who draw the atten- 
tion of the world by their crimes, when compared with the mill- 
ions who pass their days in inoffensive obscurity I Of this it is 
scarcely necessary to produce £tay other proof, than the fact 
which is commonly urged on the other side of the argument, — 
the catalogue of crimes and calamities which sully the history 
of past ages. For whence is the interest we take in historical 
reading, but from the nn^ylarity of the events it records, and 
from the contrast which its glaring colors present to the uni- 
formity and repose <yf private life ? Even in those unhappy 
. periods which have furnished the most ample materials to the 
historian, the storm has spent its rage in general on a com- 
paratively small number of men, placed in the more conspicuous 
stations of society by their birth, by their talents, by their am- 
bition, or by an heroical sense of duty ; while the unobserved 
multitude saw it pass over theii* head, or only heard its noise at 
a distance. Nor must we pronounce all those to have been un- 
happy who are commonly styled the unfortunate. The mind 
suits itself to the part it is destined to act, and, when great 
and worthy objects are before it, exults in those moments of 
hazard and alarm, which, even while they threaten life and 
freedom, leave iis in the possession of every thing that con- 
stitutes the glory and the perfection of our nature." 

It is ^ sensitivenesi of our moral consHitUion, alive to the 
slightest appearance of wrong, and painfully ajQTected by any 
manifestation of it on a large scale, which leads us, on a specu- 
lative view of the subject, to exaggerate the amount of monJ 
evil in the world. Far from being a defect, this sensitiveness 
should be accounted an excellence in our moral being, as it 
shows how strong is our appreciation of the authority of oon* 
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science, how wide a field in our view is covered by its com- 
mands, and how quick is our perception of any case in which 
these commands are violated. Thus, as Butler fb^ely remarks, 
the judgme'bts which men form of each other tend to carry out 
the purposes of the Almighty, by constituting a part of the pun- 
ishment which he has appointed for every transgression. They 
enter into the scheme of Divine government, which, even as 
manifested in the history of our race, is far more direct, com- 
prehensive, and searching than most persons imagine. A little 
reflection will convince- them, that they have greatiy underrated 
the number and minuteness of the occasions in which the moral 
feculty is called into exercise, iemd really determines the conduct 
even of the worst of men. 

The incessant and universal activity of conscience. — The 
institution of property^ for instance, is foimded entiJ^ely on our 
sense of justice, which is correctly defined to be " the constant 
intention to give to every man that which is rightfully his own." 
He who voluntarily deprives himself of any thing which seems 
to him at all valuable or desirable, for the mere purpose of 
restoring it to another who has a better claim to it, or who even 
abstains from the attempt to seize and appropriate it when it is 
in the possession of its rightful owner, is so far actuated by 
the feeling of justice, or is obedient to that injunction of the 
Almighty which is manifested through the conscience. Now, no 
nation has ever been discovered on the earth, so low and hnUal 
in their inclinations and haMts, so destitute of any idea df 
right, that the institution of property, to a greater or less extent, 
does not exist among them. The right of the savage to the 
tools and weapons which his own hand has fashioned, and to 
the game which he has caught, is universally respected by his 
fellows ; or if this original title is ever violated, it is from some 
rude notion of government, or authority in the head of the 
tribe, or punishment infiicted for some offence, at the bottom of 
which notion, also, lies the feeling of right, as distinct as in the 
case of original ownership. That the property continues in the 
possession of the owner, is owing only to a constant exercise of 
self-denial on the part of tho&e who have it not and still desire 
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it ; thus showing that the sense of rectitude is, to this extent at 
least) a permanent and effective rule of conduct. The familiar 
proverb, that there is honest j even among thieves, at any rate in 
their treatment of their feUows, proves that this remark holds 
true even of those who are commonly supposed to live in open 
defiance of every law, both human and Divine. Now a single 
instance of robbery on a great scale, by the general indignation 
that it creates, occupies a larger space in the minds and mem- 
ories of men, than all this continuous observance of the rule. 

If any doubt remains as to the entire dependence of this 
institution on our primitive and habitual regard for law, it will 
be removed by a glance at the brute creation. The lower ani- 
mals have not even an instinct which leads to restitution ; the 
power of the strongest is, with them, the only law. The hungry 
mastiff wrests the bone from his feebler companion, and blind 
appetite or fear alone guides the more ferocious beasts in the 
appropriation of their food. The mother-bird, indeed, stints its 
own appetite for the benefit of its young ; but this is only from 
the strong impulse of natural affection, which is as blind and 
unreasoning in the brute as in the human heart. The constant 
respect for property, then, proves the universality and ceaseless 
operation of the moral nature of man. - 

Distinction between absolute and relative right. — It is obvious 
that this argument for the constancy and immediateness of the 
moral government of God applies with the greater force, in 
proportion to the culture which our moral perceptions have 
received. I have already hinted, that bad men are not so bad 
as they seem ; and one reason why they are not, is, that they 
look at their own conduct from a different point of view from 
that which is taken by the bystanders. A good deal of the 
disorder and injustice which we see, does not demonstrate any 
ill intention on the part of its authors ; nay, it often proceeds 
from an uncultivated or misdirected sense of duty, and is so far 
meritorious. We must distinguish carefully between absolute 
and relative right. " An action is said to be absolutely right," 
says Dugald Stewart, '^ when it is in every respect suitable to 
the circumstances in which the agent is placed ; or, in other 
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words, when it is such as, with perfectlj good intentions, un- 
der the guidance of an enlightened and well-informed under- 
standing, he would have performed. An action is said to be 
relatively right, when the intentions of the agent are sincerely 
good, whether his conduct be suitable to his circumstances or 
not. According to these definitions, it is evident, that an action 
may be right in one sense, and wrong in another ; and it is no 
less evident, that it is the relative rectitude alone of an action, 
which determines the moral desert of the agent in the sight of 
Grod and of his own conscience " 

Conscience gives us the conception of duty, or feeling of ob- 
ligation, but does not apply this feeling to outward conduct. Its 
sphere of action is wholly internal, motives and intentions being 
its only subjects ; what course of conduct will best carry out 
these intentions, is a question, not for the moral faculty, but for 
the intellect, to answer ; and the uninformed or perverted un- 
derstanding may answer it very ill. Thus, conscience approves 
and enjoins jtistice, benevolence, veracitg, which is a form of 
justice, and patriotism, which is a department of benevolence ; 
it even pronounces upon the relative claims of these virtues to 
observance, though not so distinctly, affirming that justice is of 
higher obligation than benevolence. But what conduct, what 
outward acts, will be truly just, or truly benevolent, or whether a 
patriotic intention will justify cunning words or harsh deeds, are 
doubts of which it furnishes no solution. Reason must here be 
our guide. The train of consequences, some of th^m very re- 
mote, which every action carries with it, must be foreseen and 
estimated, — a work for the understanding, — before these ques- 
tions can be answered. Our moral sense, which is infallible in 
its sphere, only declares that an action is just to him who intends 
♦' for justice ; and to him who thinks a certain deed is benevo- 
lent, to him it shall be accounted for benevolence. Apply these 
principles to history, and to our common observation of man- 
kind, and much of what we are accustomed to consider as evi- 
dence of the depravity and wickedness of the human race dis- 
appears altogether ; nay, if fully considered, it affords proof of 

27* 
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die existence of high viitues among men, for the action, in the 
ease considered, becomes not only innocent, but meritorious. 
\ TkU dMncUon ilhutratecL — Take war, for instance. To 
one who reads history in a proper spirit, there is probably 
nothing so painful as ihe almost continuous record which it af- 
fords of the bloodshed, misery, and corruption caused by this 
brutal and detestable practice. War is, indeed, ^^ the garment 
of vengeance with which the Deity arrays himself, when he 
comes forth to punish the inhabitants of the earth." Looking 
at it horn a distance, in the light of a caJm philosophy, no less 
than of a pure morality, we are tempted to believe that it must 
be waged by demons rather than by men, and that its mo- 
tives aie as bad. as its consequences are afflicting. Tiie lan- 
guage of Robert Hall seems hardly exaggerated, when he says, 
that ^ the plague of a widely extended war possesses, in fact, a 
sort of omnipresence, by which it makes itself everywhere felt; 
fOT while it gives up myriads to slaughter in one part of the 
globe, it is busily employed in scattering over countries exempt 
from its immediate desolations the seeds of famine, pestilence, 

and death. While the philanthropist is devising means 

to mitigate the evils and augment the happiness of the world, a 
feUow-worker together with God, in exploring and giving effect 
to the benevolent tendencies of nature, the warrior is revolving, 
in the gloomy recesses of his capacious mind, plans of future 
devastation and ruin. Prisons crowded with captives, cities 
emptied of their inhabitants, fields desolate and waste, are among 
his proudest trophies. The fabric of his fame is cemented with 
tears and blood ; and if his name is waited to the ends of the 
earth, it is in the shrill cry of suffering humanity, in the curses 
and imprecations of those whom his sword has reduced to de- 
spair." 

The picture is indeed a terrible one, though but few will think 
it is overdrawn. Yet the truth, I suppose, unquestionably is, 
that almost evety person concerned in war ^ whether an originator 
of the strife or an actor in ity is either acttuitedy or, what amounts 
to the same thing in the light in which we care now viewing the 
matter, believes himself to be actuated, by the highest and holiest 
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motives, Tbe statesman thinks that the welfare and honor of 
his oounJtrj are at stoke, and that it is his stem duty to stifle his 
feelings of compassion for the multitude, and to punish aggrea^ 
flion, arrogance, and injustice, even at the expense of a long and 
hloody conflict. The military chieflain feels that the safety and 
honor of his troops depend upon his courage and conduct, and 
that he acts under an awful responsihility to the rightful gov- 
emment of his country, which has confided this awful mission to 
his hands ; it may he, that he goes to a hopeless contest, and 
then the feelings whidti support the martyr at the stake are 
hardly superior to his. Hence the strange contradiction, as it 
seems, of which history affords more than one instance, that a 
commander, on the morning afler he had achieved a great vic- 
tory, should be found weeping like a diild over the spectacle 
th^t the field afforded of suffering and death which his own 
hand had caused. Lord CoUingwood was one of the most high- 
minded, pure, ailFectionate, and strictly moral men of whom the 
British peerage can boast ; yet this man commanded the ship 
which fired the first English gun in the sanguinary naval om- 
flict of Trafalgar. The connmon soldier is ignorant and brutal, 
most likely ; but he, too, in the moment of actioi^ has learned 
to suppress all other feelings at the mandate of duty, — the 
4uty on which every thing then depends, that of implicit sub- 
mission to his superiors. It would be a strange paradox to 
say, that a camp is a nursery of lofty and stem virtues ; yet it 
certainly does foster a chivalrous exaltation of feeling, which 
reason, indeed, condemns, as an impure mixture of false senti- 
mait with an austere regard for duty, but which has so much 
of the moral element in it, that it cannot be harshly reprobated. 
I am not palliating the evils of war ; God forbid that I should 
say one word, to make any human being look upon the practice 
of it with less horror and detestation than he now feels ! I am 
only suggesting some reasons why it should not make us think so 
badly of our fellow beings, as to doubt whether they are under 
the moral government of God. If the distinctions here sug- 
gested do not tend at all to abate the severity of our condemna- 
tion of immoral practices, but only to render our feelings more 
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charitable and just towards those who are engaged in them, 
they may well be kept in mind even bj the professed philan- 
thropists. The spirit of our religion certainlj requires us to 
hate sin, but holds up the sinner to us as an object of compas- 
sion, kindness, and love« 

Gonchmons retpecting the moral government of God. — I have 
not intended in this chapter even to approach the great problem 
of the origin of evil ; that remains for subsequent consideration. 
I have only wished to show, that, in the moral constitution of 
man, there is the plainest proof, not only that we live under the 
immediate government of God, but that this government is 
effectual, the results produced being commensurate with the 
means employed. Not only is the will of God made known to 
us, at every moment of our lives, as the absolute rule of our 
conduct, the supreme law ; but the announcement of this law is 
made compatible with human freedom, and the law itself is 
practically recognized and observed, to a greater or less extent^ 
by every human being. Human government, the direction and 
control of organized societies of men, rest upon this Divine gov- 
ernment, and would not be practicable without it. Property, as 
we have seen, is supported in the same manner. The law of 
Grod, promulgated through the conscience, and acknowledged 
both by the savage and by civilized man as supreme, exerts an 
influence that no man can measure over the life of every indi- 
vidual ; it forms the basis of those institutions which are essen- 
tial to the very existence of society; it sways the councils of 
nations ; it governs the course of human affairs. 

And the means by which these great ends are accomplished 
— especially the manner in which we are perpetually reminded 
of the Divine command, as if by a voice from heaven, and the 
mode of reconciling liberty with law — are as beautiful instances 
of contrivance, th6y furnish quite as striking indications of 
Divine wisdom and goodness, as any which the material uni- 
verse affords. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CONTENTS OP THE MORAL LAW A REVELATION OP THE 
CHARACTER OP THE DEITT : THE ENFORCEMENT OP THE 
MORAL LAW. 

Summary of the last chapter, — I attempted to prove, in the 
last chapter, that the moral constitution of man affords direct 
and irrefragable evidence, that he is under the constant and im- 
mediate government of God. That the pleasures and pains 
which we experience in this life, and which proceed from regu- 
lar and determinable causes, and therefore may be foreseen by 
us, may properly be regarded as rewards and punishments, indi- 
cating to us the will of the Deity that we should perform cer- 
tain actions and abstain i^om others, is another argument tend- 
ing to the same conclusion; but it does not seem to me so 
complete and satisfactory as the former one. Conscience an- 
nounces to us a law of absolute authority for the guidance of 
our hearts and lives ; its monitions are frequent, if not inces- 
sant, and the obligation which it imposes is recognized, whether 
we will or no, to be supreme. At the same time, it does not 
compel or force obedience, so that the liberty of the will is not 
infringed, but government is made compatible with freedom. 
This idea of pure and absolute obligation, or the sense of duty 
as such, as distinguished from compulsion on the one hand, and 
fipom a perfectly unregulated and ungovemed will on the other, 
is one which the intellect alone could never frame, and it does 
away with the apparent contradiction between liberty and law. 
Here, I observed, is contrivance, the indication of purpose, in 
the moral nature of man, just as visible as in the curious phys- 
ical apparatus by which we see, and just as clearly indicative 
of the intention of the Creator. The law thus revealed to us is 
^s law who reveals it If the fashioning of our bodies-— 
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these wonderful but perishable tenements of'daj that we inhabit 
for a season — shows the wisdom and the purposes of Him who 
made them, how much more does the framework of our intel- 
lectual and moral being testify to the same effect! This is 
equally His contrivance, His work. It is not more evident that 
the ear was made to hear with, or the organs of voice to speak, 
or the lungs to breathe, than that the law proclaimed by conscience 
should be obeyed as His will ; otherwise, the moral faculty is 
constituted in vain, and exists for no conceivable purpose. 

This scheme of government, I remarked, is both comprehen- 
sive and minute ; it assumes to rognlate every purpose of the 
heart, and to mould the whole life and character. And it. is 
effectual ; the purpose which is indicated by this endowment of 
the mind with the power of distinguishing right from wrong, is - 
carried out and reatized to the fullest extent that is consistent 
with individual liberty. The c(mduct even of the vicious and 
the profligate, of the savage as well as the civilized man, is 
daily and hourly influenced by the law vnritten on the l^eart. 
Society itsdf could not exist without it, as its most important 
institutions, government and property, recognize it, and are, in 
fact, supported by it Through the sensitiveness of our moral 
nature, I endeavored to show, we are prone to exaggerate the 
moral disorder and depravity which are in the world and are 
revealed in historyr If we judge men by their intentions, in- 
stead of ihi&r outward conduct, — and it is the former alone 
which the plan of Divine government assumes directiy to regu- 
late, — much of tiieir seeming lawlessness and wickedness dis- 
appears. Even war, that great scourge of the human fomily, 
is carried on, by most of those who are engird in it, with a 
high moral purpose, — misdirected, it is true, but pure. I am 
well aware that this explanation leaves the ignorance of men, 
and the blinding power of their passions, as evils still to be 
accounted for; these remain for subsequent discussion. At 
present, I am only concerned to show, that there U a JKvine 
government^ — not that it is a perfect government. 

The contents of the ntoral law, — So we have not considered 
as yet, except inddentally, the purport os: coatents of the law 
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which is revealed in the conscience ; the mere existence of sacl 
a law, and its claim of absolute supremacy, with the fact that it 
is recognized and acted upon, being the only points upon which 
stress has been laid. We have now to consider what the law 
enjdns. The very brief answer may be given, that it requires 
of us a pure heart and a virtuatu life ; aQ that is comprehended 
under these phrases being entitled to the name of purity or 
virtue, only because it u required by conscience. DisintereH- 
edneu is included ; for the most obvious characteristic of the 
voice of conscience is, that it is to be obeyed at all hazards. 
The oUigaHon ts perfect ; no matter by what sacrifice, I fnu$t 
render to another that which is his own, and my word mugt be 
kept. And as no fear or hope with regard to ibe consequences 
of the act upon my own wel&re should tempt me to wrong-do- 
ing, so they ought not to be my reasons for following the right. 
Virtue must he cultivated for its oum sake ; otherwise, it is not 
virtue, but selfishness. It is hardly necessary to say, that the 
law is so watchful and exactLng, that it descends to th ' secrets 
of the heart, and declares what the purpose shall be, befuce that 
purpose is realized in the act ; this is the primary function of 
the conscience. The immediate olject of the law, as already 
observed, is not conduct, hut the intention which regulates the 
eondxxt. And all these points in the law are rendered so plain 
and familiar, even to the uninstructed, that in enlarging upon 
them, I must appear to you to be dwelling upon mere truisms. 
It is only when we come to reflect upon the marvellous consti- 
tution of our bodies and minds, considered as the work of the 
Almighty, and as indicating his will, that these worn truths re- 
assume freshness and interest. At other times, we take them 
for granted, and intend to act upon them. 

Why virtue is enjoined. — The question may now be asked, 
Why is it that we are enjoined to cultivate such dispositions. of 
mind, or to act upon such intentions, in preference to all others ? 
In one sense, the answer has been already given ; it is because 
we have an intuitive knowledge, that virtue is of paramount ob- 
ligation, or absolutely binding for its own sake, so that to inquire, 
uikg it is obligatory, is just aj9 much an impertinence as it would 
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be to ask, why two and two make four. The axioms of morals 
stand on the same basis with the axioms of mathematics ; thej 
cannot be proved becaase they need no proof; they are self- 
erident But as we are here considering the subject in refer- 
ence to the Divine government and the character of God, I pul 
the question in a little different form : — Why has the Deity so 
constituted our minds that tee must perceive the supreme olUga- 
tion of virtue f If it was not His will alone which established 
the moral law, it was certainly His will which gave us the 
power or faculty of perceiving that law and its absolute obliga- 
tion, and thereby of distinguishing right from wrong. He 
might have constituted us like the lower animals, who have no 
knowledge of it whatever. Why did he impart that knowl- 
edge to us ? or, in other words, why has he given to man a con- 
science ? 

Conscience not needed for the preservation of life. — Certainly, 
not for the same reason for which we are endowed with appe- 
tites ; these were intended to stimulate us to the exertions that 
are requisite before the wants of the body can be supplied. 
Without hunger, we should forget or neglect to eat, just as we 
now omit many precautions and exercises which are really im- 
portant for the preservation of health, though not, like food, 
absolutely essential to life. But conscience is not essential for 
the preservation of animal life ; like the brutes, we might get 
along without it ; that is, we might preserve a merely animal 
existence. So one use of intellect — a lower use, but yet a 
sufficient reason for implanting the faculty in man — is to direct 
those exertions to which we are stimulated by the appetites 
and desires, or to discover appropriate means for those ends 
which are pointed out to us by our physical constitution. In 
this respect, retzson takes the place in man of instinct in the 
brute creation. But a sense of duty is not needed for the per- 
formance of this office, so that we still ask, why we were gifted 
with this sense. The manifold arrangements and beautiful 
contrivances, with which the purely material universe abounds, 
all subserve important ends, and in these ends we read the pur- 
poses of their Contriver. Each has its part to play in uphold- 
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ing the fabric of that uiuyerse of whicli it is a portion, and we 
know that it was dm^ned to fill that part. But the law of right, 
with the consciousness of it which animates every hnman breast, 
has no such function to perform. Earth's base is not built upon 
it *j nor does it form the pillars which support the material fir- 
mament. The outer world might exist without i^ as the geolo- 
gists tell us it did, for ages before it was tenanted by man. The 
laws of graTitation, chemical afl&nity, and the like, — if I may 
adopt for a moment the phraseology of a theory which I repu- 
diate, — all work to visible and highly useful ends ; — Does the 
law of morality alone answer no purpose in the universe which 
Crod has made ? 

OoHscienee overrtdes all considerations of utility, — The ques- 
tion becomes still more striking, when we remember that con- 
science not only is not needed for any of the oflGices which we 
have thus far considered, but that it absolutely precludes all 
reference to them, when their performance would come in conflict 
with any of its own absolute commands. The call of duty must 
be obeyed, though the appetites should remain without their 
appropriate food, and the d^ires should languish, and the intel- 
lect should forget its cunning; the demands of justice must be 
satisfied, though the body should perish, and even though the 
heavens should falL * And this peculiarity in the law of con- 
science enables us to prove, that one beneficial result, which 
actually is accomplished by implanting this faculty in man, still 
does not reveal the reason or purpose for which it was so im- 
planted. The law does conduce to the welfare of society^ which 
probably could not even exist without it That state of things 
which Hobbes imagined and described with so much graphic 
power, as the natural state of man, unquestionably would be his 
natural state, if, as Hobbes supposed, his desires and actions 
wer0 not controlled by any innate sense of right Every man 
would be the natural enemy of his fellow, the passions and ap- 
petites stimulating him to grasp at every thing which pleased 
his senses, or promised future enjoyment, without regard to any 
principle of ownership, and without consciousness of any law, 
whether human or Divine, which forbade robbery or unpro* 
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Toked agression. Man would be a solitary and purely selfisb 
animal, never meeting even his nearest relative except in a 
struggle to wrest from him any valuable which his strength or 
ingenuity had created. There could be ^^ no arts, no letters, no 
society ; and the life of man [would be] solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short." 

But conscience furnishes that restraining and regulating force 
which Hobbes could find only in a wise despotism. The feel- 
ing of moral obligation introduces order into this chaos. The 
individual voluntarily submits to the ordinances of sociely de- 
creed and enforced for the common good, because the sense of 
duty, the idea of submission to law and right, is inwoven in his 
constitution. He becomes capable of human government, 
because Divine government is established in his. own bosom. 
And as society in this way first becomes practicable, so its wel- 
fare is promoted just in proportion to the prevalence of the 
sense of right among its members. If the practice of virtue 
were universal,, if men acted up to their own convictions of 
duty, there would be no need of human legislation,^ or of any 
external apparatus for the government g£ man. 
. Virtue not enjoined for the take of its outward beneficial conh 
tequencei, — Still, I say, the great good thus effected is not the 
object for which the practice of virtue is fenjwned. Conscience 
itself informs ^ that it is not ; far from laying down the rule 
because its observance would be beneficial to society, it erects 
the rule itself into a standard to which our regard for the wel- 
fare, the material well-being, of the community must confivm. 
Justice must be enforced, though the commonwealth should suf- 
fer for it Though the pride of the state should be humiliated, 
and its power be diminished, and its prosperity should receive a 
real or a seeming check, the law of right must be obeyed. It 
must have absolute sway and masterdom, for in this light alone 
it is revealed to us. Virtue is an end, never a means ; and, of 
course, the end can never become subservient to the means. 
Instead of saying, therefore, that the moral law was enacted for 
the benefit of society, in order that men might live peace- 
ably and profitably together, it would be more proper to affiim^ 
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tihat) 60 far as we cao see into the designs of Providence, soci- 
ety Itself was ihtended to he only the occtuion and the theatre /or 
the display and development of this law, in order that the virtues 
which it enjoins might have scope and objects on which they 
might be exercised; The good which the ccnnmanitj reaps 
from the cultivation of virtue, is, therefore, an incidental advan- 
tage of the law, not the great purpose for which it was or- 
dained. 

The law of conscience reveals the character of the Creator. -r- 
Finding, then, that no object or purpose, inferior in dignity and 
excellence to the law of rectitude itself, afibrds any sufficient 
reason why that law was engraved on the human soul, we are 
compelled to admit, that the contents of the law are simply d 
revelation of the character^ of the Creator, Absolute rectitude 
' or holiness is His will, because it is His nature, and the law which 
requires it is a reflection of that nature. In its purity and com- 
prehensiveness, in its primary reference to character rather 
than conduct, in governing the affections and motives whence the 
acts proceed, rather than the acts themselves, and in its daim to 
absolute dominion and supremacy, excluding even the idea of 
subserviency to lower ends, the law images to us the perfec- 
tions of Him from whom we received it. 

Thus, by the way of observation and experience, we arrive 
at that conclusion respecting the moral attributes of the Al- 
mighty, which is usually obtained deductively, or by necessary 
inference from his eternal and uncaused duration. This course 
is most satisfactory to my own mind, because it does not leave 
us to reconcile as we may the unlimited conclusions of a priori 
reasoning with the subsequent lessons of experience ; but the 
doctrine carries its own justification along with it, and harmo- 
nizes with all which we hav^ previously learned from the 
study of external nature, and of our own intellectual and moral 
being. 

Conscience requires perfection, — It is unnecessary here to 
carry out the reasoning in detail, and deduce the moral attri- 
butes of God, one by one, from the requisitions of our moral na- 
ture. This application of the argument is sufficiently easy and 
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obvious. We need anty remark, that diese reqidsiH&nt ca^ vh-- 
UmiUd, Every yirtue, eirerj trait of character, that is to be 
cahavated at all, is eojiHiied to its utmost extcDt, perfeetion be- 
ing the only stanclard that is plaeed before us. It is not a cer- 
tam measore of justice that we are required to render towards 
our feUcnr-benigs, but absolute jistice, to all men, and on kll 
occasionB. We have proof, then, that the moral attributes of 
the Almighty exist each in its perfection ; in Him are absolute 
juslioe, purity, truth, and love. 

ffffw/ar the natural course of events enforces the law ofright, 
— It only remains to inquire, if the evidence from w^ithout tends 
to strengthen and confirm that belief in the moral government 
of God, whidi is founded primarily upon the internal constitu- 
tifm ctf our faculties ; — in other words, if the natural course of 
things in the external world, the ordinary tendencies of human 
affairs, barraonize with and enforce those laws which are set 
. up in the conscience. As both the inner and the outer world 
are under the guidance of the same wise and omnipotent Being, 
we naturally expect that the testimonies of the two will coin- 
cide, or that the principles established in the one will be, to a 
great extent, or in all their main features, earned out in the 
other. I say, "to a great extent;" because we do not look, in 
the current of human fortunes, /or thai immediate and invariaUe 
enforcement of the moral law, which wouM either deprive man 
of his free ageneyy or reduce his virtue to a mere selfish regard 
for his own happiness* If, for instance, honesty were the best 
policy, not mterely as a general principle, and in the long run, 
but alwaysy instantly, and plainly, there would be great danger 
thai men would altogether cease to Jbe honest, in the proper 
sense of the term, and would be only politic. So weak are 
human purposes, that we cannot often be certain of ourselves, 
until an emergency arises m which we are required to be virtu- 
ous at some apparent cost, or by some sacrifice. God's justice 
will be sufficiently vindicated, if it shall at length appear, that 
the cost is only apparent, and that the sacrifice is ultimately re- 
fiaid a hundred fi^d. 

Bom happiness is distributed in ikis world. — What we ob- 
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Mrve of the distribution of happiness in this world b^weea the 
virtuous and the wicked, has' been so dearly and fully stated l^ 
Adam Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, that I bonrow 
his language. ^ If we consider," he says, ^ the general rales 
by which external prosperity and adversity are commonly dis- 
tributed in this life, we shall find, that notwithstanding the 
disorder in which all things appear to be in this world, yet evefi 
here, every virtue naturally meets with its proper reward, with 
the recompense which is most fit to encourage and promote it ; 
and this, too, so surely, that it requires a very extraordinary 
eoncurrence of circumstances entirely to disappoint it. Whai 
is the reward most proper for encoura^g industry, prodence, 
and circumspection ? Success in every sort of business. And 
is it possible, that, in the whole of life, these virtues should fail 
of attaining it? Wealth and external hcMiors are their pr(^>er 
recompense, and the recompense which they can seldom fail of 
acquiring. What reward is most proper for promoting the 
practice of truth, justice, and humanity ? The confidence, the 
esteem and love, of those we Hve with. Humanity does not 
desire to be great, but to be beloved. It is not in being rich 
that truth and justice would rejoice, but in being trusted and 
beH^^ed, -— recompenses which those virtues must almost al- 

- ways acquire, 

^ By some very extraordinary and unlucky circumstance, a 
good man may come to be suspected of a crime, of which he 
was altogether incapably, and upon that account, be most un- 
justly exposed, for the remaining part of lus life, to the horror 
and aversion of mankind. By an acddent of this kind, he may 
be said to lose his all, notwithstanding his integrity and justice ; 
in the same manner as a cautious man, notwithstanding his ut- 
most circumspection, may be ruined by an earthquake or an 
inundation. Accidents of the first kind, however, are perhaps 
still more rare, and still more contrary to the common course of 
things, f ban those of the second ; and it still remains true, that 

■ the practice of truth, justice, and humanity is a certain and 
almost infallible method of acquiring what those virtues chiefly 
^im at, the co^dence and love of those we live with. A per- 
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flon maj be very easily misreprefiented with regard to a parfcico" 
lar action ; but it is scarce possible that he should be so with 
regard to the general tenor of his conduct An innocent man 
may be believed to have done wrong ; this, however, will rarely 
happen. On the contrary, the established opinion of the inno- 
cence of his manners will o^n lead us to absolve him where 
he has really been in &ult, notwithstanding very strong pre- 
sumptions. A knave, in the same manner, may escape censure, 
or even meet with applause, for a particular knavery in which 
his conduct is not understood. But no man was ever habitually 
such, without being almost universally known to be so, and 
without being even frequently suspected of guilt when he was 
in reality perfectly innocent. And so far as vice and virtue 
can be either punished or rewarded by the sentiments and 
opinions of mankind, they both, according to the common 
course of things, meet, even here, with something more than 
exact and impartial justice/' 

The connection between virtue and happiness admitted by aU 
men, — But my point is, perhaps, sufficiently established by a 
general reference to the fact, that nearly all writers upon the 
theory of ethics, some of whom have written against the evi- 
dences of religion, have yet traced a close connection be^een 
virtue and happiness ; many of them going so far as to main- 
tain, that virtue is obligatory only because it is useful ; * and 

* Home, in his Principles of Morals, adopts the Selfish System to its 
fall extent, maintaining that the yirtues are obligatory upon us only 
because they are pleasing and amiable, and because they conduce to our 
own wel&re and to the welfare of those around us, in whom we are in- 
terested by sympathy. According to this System, self-denial is not a vir- 
tue ; a sacrifice of happiness can never be a duty, since an action becomes 
obligatory only so far as it conduces to happiness. "Are not justice, 
fidelity, honor, veracity, allegiance, chastity," he inquires, " esteemed aMy 
on account of their tendency to promote the good of society f " Speaking of 
mdustry, discretion, frugality, etc., he asks, " can it be doubted, that the 
tendency of these qualities to promote the interest and happiness of their 
possessor, is the sole foundation of their merit f " He had previously de- 
clared, that "personal merit consists altogether in the possession of mental 
qualities useful or agreeable to the person himself, or to others." On this 
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otikers, more trustworthy, holding up utility as the only safe 
criterian or test oi right oonduct; so that, when we are in 
doubt whether a certain action is morallj right or wrong, the 



ground, such pleasing personal qualities as wit, good-maaners, affability, 
liyeliness, etc., are elevated by him to the nrnk of virtues ; while self-denial, 
humility, and the like, are truisferred to " the opposite column," and placed 
f' in the catalogue of vices.'' 

In answer to this sophistry, it is enough to say, that conscience requires 
us to act justly, even to the extent, if necessary, of abridging our own 
means of happiness, and iiyaring Ihe wel&re of the community in whit h 
we live. It is not neoessary to prove, that an act of justice may sometimes 
require such a sacrifice. It is enough that the agent bdievet he is resign- 
ing some personal ffwd, or is perilliqg his own welfore, by following tiie 
dictkfes of oonsctenca. There may be a compensation to him in the 1or<; 
run ; bat if he does not foresee that compensation, does not believe that ho 
will obtain it, and acts altogether without reference to it, then, in the view 
of all Ihe spectators of his conduct, his merit is enhanced by his disin- 
terestedness. According to Hume, this very disinterestedness renders tiie 
action blamable instead of praiseworthy. If an apparently benevolent 
action is foand to have a taint of selfishness in it^ if the a^nt was really 
consulting his -own good while he appeared to bo acting solely for others, 
he actually forfeits all claim to the approbation of other persons or of his 
^wn conscience ; bat, according to Hume, his merit would be enhaneed by 
Buch a motive. In respect to the definitions of virtue and personal merit 
which lead Hume to coqfound tadeaU with virtues, Dugald ^tewart justly 
remarks, " nothing can be plainer than that the words viriSie and vice are 
Applicable only to those parts of our eharaeter and conduct which depend 
on our own voluntary exertions. Sensibilky, gayety, liveliness, good- 
humor, natural affection, are a source of pleasure to oveiy beholder, and, 
wherever they are to be found, entide the possessor to the appellation of 
amiable; but in so fiEur as they result fi:om original constitution, or from 
external ciroumstances ovevwhich ho had no control, they certainly do not 
render him an object of moral approbation." 

Still, the testimony of s«di a moralist as Hume upon the point con- 
fiidered in the text, — the intimate connection between virtue and happi- 
ness, — is valuable, for it is the testimony of an opponent of all religion. 
The following passage is the conclusion of his " Inquiry concerning the 
Principles of Morals." 

" Let a man suppose that he has ftill power of modelling his own dis- 
position, and let him deliberate what appetite or desire he would choose 
for the foundation of his happiness and enjoyment. Every affection, 
he would observe^ when gratified by success^ gives a satisfaction piopor- 
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onij mode of resolying that doubt is to inquire, whether ^ 
action is, on the whole, beneficial or injurious to the agent, to 
sodetj, and to mankind. There may be a few m(»ralists who 



tioned to its foree and violence : but besides this adTaBtage, eominoa 
to all, the immediate feeling of beneyolence and friendship, humanity 
and kindness, is sweet, smooth, tender, and agreeable, independent of 
all fortune and accidents. These virtaes are, besides, attended with a 
pleasing oonsdoosness or rMneiabrance, and keep as in humor with 
onnelres as well as others ; while we retain the agreeaUe reflection of 
having done onr part towards mankind and sodetj. And though all men 
show a jealousy of our success in the pursuits of avarice and ambition ; 
yet are we almost sure of their good-will and good wishes^ so loog as w* 
persevere in the paths of virtue, and employ ourselves in the execution of 
generous plans and purposes. What other passion is there where we shaQ 
find so many advantages united ; an agreeable sentiment, a pleasuig ooo- 
9ciousnes8, a good reputation ? But of these truths, we may observey aieik 

\ of themselves pretty much convinced ; nor are they deficient in thwr 
duty to society, because they would not wish to be generous, frienAy, and 
humane, but because they do not 1^1 themselves such. 

" Treating vice with the greatest candor, and making it all possible con- 
cessions, we must acknowledge that there is not, m any instance,, the 
smallest pretext for giving it the porefeience above virtue, with a v»ew to 
self-interest; except, perhaps, in the case «f justice, where a man, taking 
things in a certain light, may often seem to be a loser by his integri^. 
And though it is allowed that, without a regard to i»operty, no society 
could subsist, yet, according to the imperfect way in which human afiaira 
are conducted, a sensible knave, in particular incidents, may think that an 
act of iniquity or infidelity will make considerable addition to his fortune, 
without causing^ any considerable breadi in the social union and con- 
federacy. That honesty is the heat policy may be a good geaeral rule, but 
is liable to many exceptions. And be, it may peihaps be thought, con- 
ducts himself with most wisdom, who observes the general rule, and takes 
advantage of all' the exceptions. 

'' I must confess, that if a man think that this reasomng much requires 
an answer, it will be a little difficult to find any which win to him appear 
satisfactory and convincing. If his heart rebel not against such pernicious 
maxims, if he feel no reluctance to the thoughts of vUlany or baseness, 
he has indeed lost a considerable motive to virtue ; and we may expect 
that his practice will be answerable to his speculation. But in all ingen- 
uous natures, the antipathy to treachery and roguery is too strong to be 
eonnterbcdanced by any views of profit or pecuniaiy advantage. Inward 
peace of mind, consciousness of integrity, a satis&ctory review of onr owa 
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would not accept either of these doctrines in so broad and un- 
qualified a manner as I have stated them ; but I nerer heard 
of one who was bold enough to maintain^ that vice^ on the whole, 
was the best policj for the individual, or most likelj to promote 
the interests of society ; the common sense of mankind would 
instantly reject so monstrous a paradox. For the truth on this 
subject is held not merely by instructed and reflecting men, by 
those who are inclined to speculatiye pursuits, or who have 
made ethics a favorite study, but it is embodied in a multitude 
of those pdTOT^bs and axicNaatic sayings, whidi are the reposi* 
tories of the wisdom and the experience of the bulk of mankind. 
Poor Richard's morality is a mere string of sudi sayings, all 
going to show the invariable connection between integrify,- so- 
briety, and industry on the one hand, and health, peace, of mind, 
reputation, and riches on the other. The indignation or soivow 
which we feel, when one of these virtues faik to meet its appro- 
priate reward, or when, in solitary instances, knavery or indo- 



oonduct, these are circnmstances very requisite to happiness, and will be 
cherished and cultiYated by every honest man who feels the importance of 
them. 

** Such a one ha«, besides, the frequent satis&ction of seeing knaves, 
with all their pretended cunning and abilities, betrayed by their own 
maxims ; and while they purpose to cheat with moderation and secrecy, a 
tempting incident occurs, nature is frail, and they give into the snare ; 
whence they can never extricate themselves, without a total loss of repu- 
tation, and the forfeiture of all future trust and confidence with mankind. 

^ But were they ever so secret and successful, the honest man, if he has 
any tincture of philosophy, or even common observation and refiectios, 
will discover that they themselves are, in the end, the greatest dupes, and 
have sacrificed the invaluable enjoyment of a character, with themselves at 
teast, for the acquisition of worthless toys and gewgaws. How little is 
requisite to supply the necessities of nature ? And in a view to pleasure, 
what comparison between the unbought satisfaction of conversation, so- 
ciety, study, even health and the common beauties of nature, but above 
all, the peaceful reflection on one's own conduct, — what comparison^ I 
say, between these, and the feverish, empty amusements of luxury and 
expense ? These natural pleasures, indeed, are really without price ; both 
because they are below all price in their attainment, and above it in their 
etjoyxneat." 
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knee seems for a time to prosper, is always mingled with svay 
prise at an occorrence so nnlooked for ; and the prominence 
which the case at once assumes, the frequency of the allusions 
to it, shows both that our moral constitution is very sensitive in 
this respect, and that the vast majority of examples turn the 
oiher way. 

PlecuureM and pains are intended to urge Ui to right conduct. 
— There are many pleasures and pains which follow so closely 
upon the virtuous and vicious actions of which they are the le- 
gitimate consequences, or have so obvious and intimate a con- 
nection with them, that even the most unthinking or immoral 
persons are obliged to admit, that these conseqaences are proper 
rewards and punishments, which were intended both to guide 
and to urge us to right conduct. Take the effects upon the 
bodily health, for instance. It is notorious, that vice enfeebles, 
corrupts, poisons, and destroys the physical constitution, while 
virtue invigorates and preserves it, retards the approach of dis- 
ease, or mitigates its virulence when it comes, sweetens life and 
prolongs it. 77ie laws of hygiene, when well understood, are but 
interpretations of the laws of morals. The physician will tell 
you, that he who desires the greatest of all earthly blessings — 
a tound mind in a sound body — has no shorter course for ob- 
taining it than by making himself a thoroughly good man. The 
unhappy consequences of intemperance and debauchery, of 
riotous and malevolent passions, are so many beacons erected 
along the roadside, to warn the traveller against even occasional 
deviations from the path of rectitude. Debility, consumption, 
fever, insanity, and nearly all the other ills that flesh is heir to, 
when traced to their sources, are usually seen to be the results 
of imprudence or sin ; and even if apparently transmitted by. 
inheritance, so that the immediate sufferer under them is guilt- 
less, the warning which they utter is only the more impressive, 
as they show that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children, and the natural affections are thus more strongly en- 
listed on the side of virtue. Can any one even imagine, that 
this direct connection between right conduct and bodily health, 
b accidental or meaningless ? Ought we not rather to consider ' 
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it but as one feature, and that not the most prominent one,' in 
the broad scheme of Divine government, all the parts of which 
are consistent with each other, and all visibly tend to the up- 
holding of that law which is written upon the heart ? 

The tendencies of virtue and vice. — We have still further 
proof that virtue is advantageous both to the virtuous man and 
to societj, i£ we look not only to its direct comequenceSf but 
to its tendencies. There are manj hindrances here below to 
what maj be called the natural operation of things. Take 
away these impediments ; give time, scope, and opportunity for 
each cause to work separately, and produce its appropriate re- 
sults, unobstructed by the action of other causes, and we shall 
more easily discern its true nature and peculiar effects. Virtue 
and vice, for instance, are commingled among men, and even in 
the same person ; the beneficial effect of the one are hidden or 
neutralized by the unhappy consequences of the other; the 
merit of a good action is obscured by the misconduct that fol- 
lows it An upright man suffers from the crimes of his ances- 
tors or his neighbors ; even in this case, we see that crime is 
punished, or has injurious tendencies ; only merit does not seem 
to receive its due. In fact, it is rewarded, for the suffering 
which flows from the crimes of others would be enhanced, if the 
sufferer himself were also guilty. As it is, his innocence miti- . 
gates the blow, the consciousness of integrity, under any circum- 
stances being one of the greatest delights the mind can expe- 
rience. Isolate each case, consider how virtue and vice ioaidd 
work, if they were not brought in contact with each other, and 
their reactive tendencies, or the true character of their effects, 
%inU be revealed. 

Suppose, for example, as Bishop Butler has done, the 6idst- 
ence of a republic or society of men, perfectly virtuous, during 
a succession of ages. Selfishness, fraud, or treachery, would 
have no part in their councils ; they would deliberate only about 
the best means of effecting good, and no force would be needed 
in order to carry their decisions into effect. Envy having no 
place among them, the direction of affairs would readily be con- 
ceded to those who had the most intelligence and capacity; and 
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these would eoiret the post only from tbe superior advautiigQa it 
afforded for carrying out their benerolent schemes or projects 
fbr adyancing the commcm welfare. As all would be equally 
industrious, poverty with its long train of ills would be unknown ; 
ahnshouses would be no more needed than prisons. Health and 
long life would reward their temperance and the restraint of 
their passions, and death would be only the painless sequel of 
old age, when one was satiated witli living. The ndghbonng 
communities, revering their virtues or admiring their prosperityy 
would hasten to place themselves under their domim<xi ; and 
their peaceful victories would far exceed all that have ever 
been gained by the sword. 

I know that this supposition could never be realized, except 
by a change miraculously effected in the hearts of men; but 
improbable as it seems, is i<f any thing more than a &dthfui de^ 
lineation of what the consequences of virtue would bej if it 
were possible to separate them from the effects of vice ? Grant 
that such characters are possible, and even from what we now 
see of the current of this world's affairs, is it not certam that 
such conduct and such prosperity would be the result? If so, 
the intentions of the Almighty are apparent even in the present 
and actual constitution of things. Virtue, as such, is rewarded, 
and vice, a« wchy is punished, in spite of the seeming confusion 
that results from both these classes of effects being visible at 
the same time. 

The inward delights of virtue, — However the outward ad- 
vantages of right conduct may be hidden for a time, the inward 
delights which it produces are constant and of vast importance ; 
and as these result from the general constitution of our 
minds, apart from the moral faculty itself, they are properly 
ranked among the incentives to and rewards of virtue. It is 
well observed by Sir James Mackintosh, that although there 
may be immo^^ acts which, in some sense, or for a season, 
appear to be advantageous to the actor, ^ the whole sagadly 
and ingenuity of the world may be safely challenged to point 
out a case, in which virtuous dispositions, habits, and feelings 
are not ooiidu^ive in the highest degree to the happiness of 
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Hie individual ; or to maintain that be Is not tiie happiest, whos« 
moral sentiments and afFections are such as to prevent the possi- 
bility of the prospeet of advantage, through unlawful means, from 
presenting itself to his mind. It would, indeed, have been im- 
possible to prove to Eegulus, that it was his interest [volun- 
tarily] to return to a death of torture in Africa, [merely because 
he had plighted his word that he wouhl return}. But what if 
the proof had been easy? The most thorough eonviedon on 
such a point would not have enabled him to set tiiis e^^ample, if 
he had not been suppcnrted by his own integrity and generosity, 
by love of his country, and reverence for his pledged faith. 
What could the conviction add to that greatness of soul, and to 
these gl^otts attributes ? With such virtues, he could not act 
otherwise than' he did. Would a father, affectionately inter 
ested in a son's happiness, of very lukewarm' feelings of moral- 
ity, but of good sense enough to weigh gratifiealions and sufibr- 
ings exactly, be really desirous that his son should have these 
virtues in a less degree than Regulus, merely because they 
might expose him to the fate which Begolus chose ? On the 
coldest calculation, he would surely perceive, that the high and 
glowing feelings of such a mind during life, altogether throw 
into the shade a few hours of agony in leaving it. And if he 
himself were so unfortunate, that no more generous sentiment 
arose in his mind to silence such calculations, would it not be a 
reproach to his understanding not to discover, that though/ in 
one case out of millions, such a character might lead a Regulus 
to torture, yet, in the common course of nature, it is the source 
not only of happiness in life, but of quiet and honor in death ? 
A ease so extreme as that of Regulus will not perplex, if we 
bear in mind, that, though we cannot prove the act of heroic 
virtue to be conducive to the interest of the hero, yet we may 
perceive at once, that nothing is so conducive to his interest as 
to have a mind so formed that it could not shrink from it, but 
must rather embrace it with gladness and triumph." 

This case is not so singular as we are apt to imagine. Every 
prisoner of war who observes his pa/rol^ though the consequence 
t» hiBkself is a lom^ and irksome captivky, acts ffom the 
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motives which guided the eondocft of the Boman hero^ and at a 
sacrifioey which, though less than his, is still considerable. But 
in the estimate not onlj of lus ocwiiades, with their peculiar 
notions of honor, hot of aU mankind, this sacrifice is so fiur firom 
being nnacoompanied bj a foil recompense in the high and 
pleasorable feelings which attend it, that, if he £u1b to make 
it, he becomes an object of universal pUj and contempt. 

HmMn gonemmad is bui one farm of Divine gwemmeinL — 
That manj of the rewards and punishments which wait upon 
the observance or infraction of the Divine law, are dispensed at 
human tribunals, or through the agency of men in society, is no 
proof that they are not divinely appointed. Human goveroment 
is but one form or manifestation of Heaven's direction and con- 
trol, — rendered somewhat less upright and sure, it is true, by 
passing through man's hands, but yet created in aU its essential 
features by what are called the necessities of the case ; — that is, 
arranged with reference to the wants and interests of society, 
these wants and interests being determined by the general con- 
stitution of things, or* by the ordinary current of human affairs, 
which is ' formed and guided by the wisdom and power of the 
Deity. Orime^ for instance, is punished by men, not so much 
because it is disobedience to God, a& beamse it is prejudicial to 
society ; bui then it is God's appointment Oiat it should be thus 
prejudiciai to society, and that men should thereby be urged to 
punish it Now the prevailing tone and direction of human 
law, in all countries and all ages, is coincident with the dictates 
of conscience. Virtue is rewarded, and vice is punished, by so^ 
^ciety. Ezamiae all the codes of law that have ever been framed, 
and you will find that their chief purpose and tendency are to 
repress immoral conduct, and to encourage and protect the 
innocent and the virtuous. That government is a bad one, which 
fails to carry out these purposes with sufficient vigor, prompt- 
ness, and effect, or which mingles up with then> more or less of 
unholy ambition and arrogant self-will ; but no government was 
ever wicked enough to reverse these purposes, and tq aim 
directly and avowedly at the encouragement of vice, the dis- 
laress of innocence, and the punishment of goodness. Even an 
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Asiatic despotism professes, and probablj intends, to pnnish 
theft, perjury, fraud, and unprovoked injury, in all cases whefe 
its own interest is not immediately concerned ; that is, of course, 
in the vast majority of cases that arise among its subjects. It 
may omit all the forms and precautions that civilized nations 
have come to observe, as the safeguards of innopence and pre- 
servatives against unintentional wrong*; it may administer wild 
justice, but justice is its aim ; it wields the sword against crimen 
and often with terrible effect Even the law which regulates 
the intercourse of nations with each other, and which, prob- 
ably, is the most imperfect of human codes, still founds most of 
its provisions on the natural sense of right, and most of the 
actions which it forbids are decidedly immoral and injurious. 

It is an obvious remark, that a system or scheme of govern* 
ment should be distinguished from a number of stn^le, uncon-^ 
nected diets of distributive justice and goodness. Now the in- 
stances already adduced, are surely enough to show, that if 
there be such a system or general plan, it is favorable to virtue, 
and was designed to encourage men in right conduct. All that 
can be urged on the other side amounts to a gleaning of discon-- 
nected facts, in regard to which, it may be difficult to see that 
the law of equity, of righteous retribution, has been observed ; 
it is not pretended that these facts are numerous or grave enough 
to afford a presumption, either that the government is favorable 
to vice, or else that there is no government at all, — pleasure 
and pain, prosperity and adversity, being allotted at random. 
Thus much is admitted on all hands ; — that the virtuous man is 
prosperous is the rule ; that the vicious sometimes succeed^ is the 
exception. We have a right, then, to appeal to our ignorance 
and shortsightedness, to our limited means of observation, in or^ 
der to explain away even these few exceptions. We cannot trace 
all the consequences of another's act ; those which are near may 
be injurious, those which are remote may be beneficial, and far 
more numerous and important. We cannot enter into the mind 
of the agent, and discern what secret satisfaction is there, which 
far outweighs the external harm. Above all, we may be misf- 
taken in the character of the act itself, and lose sight of the dis- 
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tinoiioii between absolute and telative rectitude. A Beemisigljr 
meritorioos deed may have had its origin in selfishness ; another, 
wrongful in its outward aspect, may have proceeded from the 
highest and holiest intentions. We are not, then, lightly to sup- 
pose that the moral government of Grod is at fault, even in iso^ 
lated cases. 

The moral vmid 9^ject U> general latP9, as well as the pkysieai 
ifforld* — We conclude, then, from an abundance of testimony^ 
that the sense of moral obligation^ which rises spontaneously m 
the mind <^ every human being, and is as much a part of his 
constitution as liis reason or his senses, is supported and en- 
forced by arrangements in the world without, and by the course 
of ev^:»ts in the external history of man. The law has beea 
traced up to the Lawgiver, and in the contents of the law we 
have found a delineation of the character of its Author. We 
xkow learn,' that, as the Creator and Governor of the universe, 
he has established a harmony between, the requisitions of that 
law which he has imprinted on the conscience, and the external 
fortunes of men, or the current of this world's afi^s. The 
moral world, or the history of mankind, is no more an unregu- 
lated chaos, or a fortuitous combination and succession of dis- 
similar and characterless events, than is the physical universe. 
In both, we discern, not merely the filaments of order, but a 
closely woven web covered with a uniform and glorious pattern. 
Greneral laws, as they are called, — literally in the &rmer case, 
metaphorically in the latter, — are found to pervade the whole 
&bric. It is not more certain, that the forms and changes of 
aggregations of matter are determined according to the princi- 
ples of gravitation, affinity, definite proportions, and the like, 
than it is that the consequences of human action and the annals 
of human life accord with the fixed principles of morals and 
the stern demands of distributive justice. To the uninstructed 
mind, not trained in habits of scientific observation, and unskiL" 
ful in finding the key which converts an apparent maze into axk 
harmonious and well proportioned plan, there are not only many 
anomalies, but seeming lawlessness and confusion in both. 

Apparent exceptiam reaUy prove the general ruk, — If thi» 
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dbild or the savage, for instance, should begin to trace the 
yearly paths of the planets among the stars, as they actually 
appear to the observer from the earth, should combine and com- 
pare such observations for successive years, and thus come to 
know the alternate direct and retrograde motions of these 
bo4lies, recurring at irregular intervals, the quickening and re- 
tarding of their pace, their occasional stops, and the strange 
curves which they describe on the nightly skies, he would cep- 
t^nly conclude, that their seemingly fantastic movements could 
neither be traced to any fixed cause working uniformly, nor 
reduced to any plain and symmetrical system. He would 
rather class them with the arbitrary turns, the inconstant sway- 
ing, rising, and falling of a single feather left to float at random 
in the wind. But the man of science places before you the 
simple diagram of the solar system, explains each illusion that 
arises from the position of the observer on the earth, deduces 
every movement that takes place from the single principle of 
gravitation, by the aid of which he can predict the very point 
of space which either of the orbs will occupy at any friture mo- 
ment, and thus shows, in truth, that the simplicity of the scheme, 
and the harmony of aU its parts with each other, are its most 
striking features. He will even find harmony and law in the 
capricious movements of the feather, and show that all its gyra- 
tions may be traced to the same law of gravitation which 
directs the planets, and which operates as regularly and abso- 
lutely in this case, as in guiding those vast bodies in their swift 
flight around the sun. 

Jtigt so the moral world, the history of the individual, of na- 
tions, and of the race, to the unreflecting or careless mind, seems 
to present a mere jumble of events, — the blind goddess of for- 
tune distributing the parts, and allotting at random to each per- 
former the measure of good and evil in this life which he is 
fated to receive. But study this maze by the aid of the eternal 
principles of right and wrong which are enthroned in every 
heart; strive to go behind the external trappings of prosperity 
and adversity, to count the hours of real, not merely seeming, 
enjoyment, or, in other words, to explore the private history of 
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every man, as well as the story of his outer and puhUc Ufe^ and 
this confusion will clear awaj almost as fully as in the case of 
the physical universe. I say " almost as fully ; " for it cannot 
be denied, that the problem is mo^ complicated in its yery 
nature; — the material uniTerse, in all its large features, pre- 
sents to us exclusively the picture of God's doings ; the moral 
world, so &r as it is visible to our eyes, shows the union of 
man's action with that of his Maker. God still governs, and 
that absolutely; but through moral, not mechanical means. 
Human freewill is allowed a large theatre on which to develop 
itself, and the results are necessarily more complex and intri- 
cate than when Divine agency alone is exerted. Still, the gov- 
ernment prevails, order reigns, eternal laws are prescribed and 
enforced, and the purposes of the Almighty are carried out. 
In the distribution of bodily and mental health and disease ; in 
the conditions of what is called success in life ; in the secret 
contentment and joy which wait on the unostentatious fulfilment 
of ordinary duties, and in the glow and exaltation of feeling 
which accompany and reward a great apparent sacrifice for the 
right ; in the institutions of society and the sympathies of man- 
kind, which idm directly to encourage the good and to punish 
the evil-doer; — in these and many other circumstances, I see 
all the grand features, of a comprehensive plan, wisely contrived 
and efficiently carried out, to win men to the practice of virtue 
and to punish every violation of the moral law. If^ in a few 
cases, I behold apparent exceptions to the rule, or am not able 
to trace the workings of the plan, I do but follow the ordinary 
principles of scientific method and inductive logic in maintain- 
ing, with full-assured belief, that a more complete knowledge xA 
the circumstances would show, that the scheme operates even 
here, the seeming anomalies being in truth its most beautiful 
exemplifications. If a planet on the outer verge of our system 
shows perturbations for which, according to our present knowl- 
edge of that system, the law of gravity will not account, I do 
not therefore conclude that the law is suspended in this single 
case, but rather wait with firm trust for the progress of discovery 
to point out some still exterior orb, as yet invisible to mortal 
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ej^, the action of which will explain the seeming disturbaacey 
and make the law appear as universal as it is wise. 

The general rule should not be sought for in isolated cases. — 
Tlie argument for the moral government, the justice and be- 
nevolence of the Deitj in his ways with men, has, I think, suf- 
fered somewhat hj the injudicious course of those who have 
treated it, in dwelling at too great length upon these isolated 
cases and seeming anomalies, as if at least a probable explana* 
tion of every one of them was needed before we could believe 
in the sjstem ; or as if there could be no government at ally tm* 
less, with our present imperfect means of information, we could 
plainly see that it was a perfect government But the man of 
science will tell you, that the principle which really holds 
throughout a class is to be sought for, not among the few scat- 
tered members of that class which are least known, but in the 
vast majority of those cases which are most directly exposed to 
observation. Look away from these specks and anomalies, and 
contemplate the broad features of the case. He who, on the 
evidence thus presented, will still doubt, whether the general 
and widely prevailing tendency of this world's affairs is really 
to uphold the law of conscience by a system of rewards and 
punishments graduated to that end, and actually intended by 
the Disposer of all things so to influence the conduct of men, is 
not a person to be reasoned with, but to be pitied. 

ffow anomcdous facts in history are to be explained. — The 
history of distant countries and past ages affords some perplexi- 
ties in this view of the subject, precisely because it is a very 
imperfect description of men and events that are little known. 
We are prone to consider nations as individuals, morally respon^ 
siUe, and having a coi/ttinu^ms life ; and hence to require that 
their external fortunes should be adjusted to their deserts, and 
thus the justice of God be vindicated on a large scale. Why, 
then, we ask, for instance, were the Northern barbarians allowed 
to overrun what was then the only enlightened portion of the 
globe, and to tread out all but the last spark of learning and 
civilization, as it seemed, for centuries to come ? I answer, 
first, thai the researches o£ modem historians and philosophical 
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inquirers have fallj eetablished the point, that this seeming 
deluge of barbarism actuaUj renovated a soil that had become 
effete, and planted in it the fresh seeds of knowledge and pro- 
gress, which afterwards shot up in such luxuriance at the Be^ 
Vival of Letters. K a stranger, wholly unacquainted with the 
circumstances of the case, should happen to visit Egypt at the 
season when all its cultivated fields are under water, and the 
inhabitants are compelled to move about in boats, he would 
probably conclude that the inundation of the Nile was a judg* 
ment upon the people for their sins. I answer, secondly, that 
a nation ka$ only a fictitious unity and personality^ individuals 
being the only tictual stibjeets of the Divine govemmeTU. Now 
history teaches us but very little about individuals, except of 
the few who occupy thrones or other prominent stations in the 
state, and who, from the very peculiarity of their position, afford 
us no safe rule by which we can estimate the characters and 
fortunes of the multitude. If, therefore, when we trace the for- 
tunes of nations, the operation of the law is not very nunifest^ 
this is precisely what we might expect Let the inquirer take 
the history of a single person, — especially lus own history, the 
only one that he can know thoroughly, — and the fact that he 
lives under the Divine government becomes far more obvious. 
Let him inquire whether his own situation and experience fiir- 
nish greater inducements for the practice of virtue or vice, and 
there is little fear that he will arrive at a false conclusion. 

It is true, then, in the mbral as well as the physical sense, 
that God governs the earth, — governs it,* too, in both cases, not 
by secondary causes or vicarious means, but by the direct and 
constant exertion of his own wisdom and power. The belief of 
the pious heart is also the conclusion of the enlightened under- 
standing, that the will of the Almighty determines all events, 
and disposes them for good. Science adopts and sanctions the 
theory of religion in regard to an overruling Providence ; — the 
theory which discerns a moral purpose in all things, maintain- 
ing that they were specially designed to produce a certain effect 
on the character and the conduct; which subordinates the 
physical to the moral, 4X>nBidering the former afl meauBi and U^ 
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ialter as an end ; which regards life as a gift and a tmst, to be 
exercised lor certain purposes, and death as a warning and a 
token that, in a particular case, ^ these purposes hare been 
accomplished. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE GOODNESS OP GOD. 



Summary of the last chapter. — The brief examination, in the 
last chapter, of the contents of the law imprinted upon the con- 
science, of the nature of the precepts which it issues for our ob- 
servance, was intended to prove, that these injunctions reveal to 
tis the character and attributes, as well as the purposes, of the 
ALlmighty. They do so, because they answer no hw&r purpose ; 
they are not sttbservient as means to any end hut this. They were 
not required to stimulate the body or mind to exertion, or to 
direct that exertion, or to preserve and uphold the arrangements 
and the workings of the material universe. They are of abso* 
lute obhgation, so that the advantages which the observance of 
them actually procures are to be considered as their guards and 
enforcers, not as their purpose or final cause. Consequently, 
they are, to the human mind which receives them, a revelation 
of pure will, or a manifestation of the Divine nature and glory, 
irrespective of any purposes which may be answered by the dis- 
play. Requiring perfection, or unlimited obedience, they show 
the perfections of their Author. 

The scheme of Divine government, I attempted to show, 
includes a system of rewards and punishments, which follow 
immediately upon the observance or transgression of the law. 
Human life presents so many instances of these as to make the 
conclusion irresistible, that the current of this world's affairs, 
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the natural course of events, is superintended and directed witb 
a view to moral retribution. The object of the pains and pletks- 
ures which we experience, whether thej grow out of our con- 
nection with the body, appearing as health or disease ; or opt 
of the relations which bind men together in society, then taking 
the form of success or failure in lifb, and of the honors and 
penalties which society has to bestow ; or out of the constitution 
of the mind itself, in the various forms and degrees of remorse 
or inward gratification and the consciousness of merit ; — the 
object, I say, in all these cases, is to uphold and^ enforce the 
law of right. That the incidents of life are distributed with a 
view to this end is the general rule ; the apparent instances of 
an unequal or fortuitous distribution of them are only apparent, 
and they are the exceptions. There are a few seeming anoma- 
lies, which are most apt to present themselves in the considera- 
tion of those cases of which we know the least, — for instance, 
of historical personages and events, — while they very seldom 
trouble one's retrospect of his own experience ; here, knowing 
all, he knows that the law is carried out completely. And the 
proper conclusion, from the presence of such anomalies as we 
cannot explain, is, not that the doctrine of a superintending 
Providence must be given up altogether, that doctrine being 
supported by the vast majority of cases, but that we do not 
always know how such a Providence acts. It is certain that 
we are under a scheme of government; but we are not .able to 
follow all the workings of that scheme, or to assure ourselves, 
from direct observation, that it is perfect The belief of the 
pious mind is hereby amply confirmed, that all events which 
affect our personal welfare, are dispensations of almighty wis- 
dom and justice. 

The infliction of pcdn not inconsistent with benevolence, — It 
has not been without design, that I have placed the argument 
for the moral government of Grod by a system of rewards and 
punishments before the consideration of the evidences of the 
Divine benevolence, though this is reversing the order usually 
adopted by writers upon the subject But it is certain that the 
claims of justice are superior to those of mere benevolence. 
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We are required to do good to our fellow-beiiigs so far as we 
can without violating other and higher obligations ; we ought 
not to deprive another of that which is rightfully his own, or to 
utter an untruth, or to break our pledged faith, even for the 
sake of benefiting millicms, while the wrong would be felt only 
by an individual. Nay, as the appointed ministers of justice, it 
may often be our duty to inflict suffering, and to stifle the emo- 
tions of sympathy and compassion which prompt us only to 
increase his happiness. What is done from such motives is no 
imputation upon the benevolence of the individual ; his heart 
may be overflowing with love to his neighbor, at the very mo- 
ment when he lA doing him harm, or is the minister of the law 
to him for a righteous retribution. And generally, we may 
say, that the measure of immediate happiness or pain which is 
dispensed by any being is a very imperfect criterion of the real 
goodness of his disposition. The surgeon, for instance, is not 
necessarily a hardhearted man, though he passes his life in 
causing pain to others ; he intends, indeed, to benefit them ulti- 
mately ; but the benefit is remote and conidngent, while the suf- 
fering caused by the operation is immediate and certain. In 
like manner, it may be better for the criminal himself, it may 
be more for his highest and most permanent interest, that he 
should be punished for his present offence, l^ian that he should 
be permitted to sin with impunity. Yet men have argued as if 
the presence of any pain, the existence of any suffering, in the 
moral universe, was a fact irreconcilable with the infinite be- 
nevolence of the Creator. 

Punishn^ent for wrong-doing is consistent vdth benevolence. — 
I do not dwell upon this consideration now, as a better occasion 
will arise for developing it afterwards. I have alluded to it 
here only to remind you, that, as the obligation to promote the 
happiness of others, is always secondary to the demands of jus- 
tice, we may at once, in estimating the proofs of the benevolence 
of the Deity, leave out of the account entirely all the pain which 
is evidently produced for the punishment and repression of sin. 
And how great is the deduction that will thus be made fi:om the 
amount of suffering in the world ! How large a portion of the 
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erik borne both by individuals and communities are attributable 
directly to their own misconduct, to their wilful disregard of .Uie 
monitions of consdenoe ! The bodily frame, which is now lan- 
guid from inaction or enfeebled by disease, might have been 
active and vigorous, prompt to second every wish of its owner, 
and ministering to his enjoyment through every sense, joint, 
and limb. •The community which is now torn with civil dis-^ 
sensions, or prostrated in an unequal strife with its rivals, might . 
have been peaceful, affluent, and ^urishing, if its rulers and 
their subjects had heeded the stern calls of duty, instead of 
blindly following their own tumultuous passions. Once admit 
the great truth, that vtrttie, not happiness, is 'man^s highest in^ 
ierest, and most of the pains of this life indicate the goodness* of 
God quite as clearly as its pleasures* Consider, further, that 
virtue must be spontaneous or self-cultivated, since what is 
compulsory or mechanical can afford no ground either for 
praise or blame, and most of the problems which would other- 
wise perplex us in a view of this world's afl&irs admit of an easy 
solution. 

Ptoofs of a prepondercmce of happiness, — But our present 
object is to inquire, whether there be not, on the whole, a vast 
preponderance of enjoyment in the world, from which, without 
troubling ourselves yet about the presence of evil in a few 
cases, we may directly infer the kindness and benignity of the 
Supreme Being. It is hardly possible to add any thing to 
Pale/s admirable summary of the argument upon this point, 
nor can the heads of it be more forcibly or succinctly stated 
than in his language. The first proposition is, ^ TJiat in a vast 
plurality of instances in which contrivance is perceived, the de- 
sign of the contrivance is beneficial ; " the second, " That the 
Deity has superadded pleasure to animal sensations beyond 
what was necessary to any other purpose, or when the purpose, 
so far as it was necessary, might have been effected by the op- 
eration of pain." 

His assertion, however, that evil is never the object of con- 
trivance, needs to be explained and limited, before we can ad- 
mit it. EM here does not mean mere pain, for this, I believe, 
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iA often intended and provided for, both to punish wrong, and to 
warn us against danger. But the distribution of this pain indi- 
cates pure benevolence united with perfect justice. It is never 
placed where it is not needed for some higher purpose ; and 
therefore it is never the tdUmate object of contrivance.* It is 
needed, for instance, to discourage and repress wrong-doing, «- 
the moral education of man being here the final aim of the ar- 
rangement So the physiologists tell us, that the parts of the 
body which are most delicate and most exposed to injury from 
without, are rendered most acutely sensitive ; while those which 
are guarded in the main by their position, are not liable to pain. 
A mote, a grain of dust, in the eye, causes an intolerable smart ; 
while the deeply seated muscles and tendons may be cut or torn 
almost without the consciousness of suffering. There are good 
reasons to believe, that the sensibility of the lower animals to 
pain is very slight, a warning of danger being comparatively 
useless to them, who have not reason and foresight to take 

'M' As an apology for venturing to criticize this masterly alignment by 
Paley, I quote the whole of it, since it is umivaUed for vigor, simplidty, 
.and conclusiveness. 

** Contrivance proves design ; and the predominant tendency of the 
contrivance indicates the disposition of the designer. The world abounds 
with contrivances ; and all the contrivances which we are acquainted with, 
are directed to beneficial puxposes. Evil, no doubt, exists ; but is never, 
that we can perceive, the object of contrivance. Teeth are contrived to 
Mt, not to adie; their aching now and then is incidental to the con- 
trivance, perhaps inseparable from it ; or even, if you will, let it be called 
a defect in the contrivance ; but it is not the object of it. This is a dis- 
tinction which well deserves to be attended to. In describing implements 
of husbandry, you would hardly say of the sickle, that it is made to cut 
the reaper's fingers, though, from the construction of the instrument, and 
the manner of using it, this . mischief often happens. But if you had 
occasion to describe instruments of torture or execution, — this engine, 
you would say, is to extend the sinews ; this to dislocate the joints ; this 
to break the bones ; this to scorch the soles of the feet. Here, pain and 
misery are the very objects of the contrivance. Now, nothing of this sort 
is to be found in the works of nature. We never discover a train of con- 
trivance to bring about an evil purpose. No anatomist ever discovered a 
system of organization calculated to produce pain and disease; or, in 
explaining the parts of the human body, ever said. This is to irritate; 
80 
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measures to avert it. The horse and the cow, when shoddnglj 
wounded in the lower extremities, have been observed to move 
about^ even upon their bloody stumps, and to graze with appa- 
rent unc<Micem. The head of a dragon-flj will eat after it is 
severed from the body ; and Mr. Eirbj saw a cockchafer walk- 
ing with no show of uneasiness, after a bird had almost whollj 
deprived its bodj of the viscera. The noted saying, that 

** the poor beetle whicb we tread upon. 
In corporal sufferance, feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies/' 

however calculated to extend the range of our sympathies, oof- 
tainly contains more poetry than truth. 

Enjoyment is the nde, pain is only the exception. — But we 
are more concerned now to observe, that in unnumbered in- 
stances throughout God's creation, the production of happiness 
is the sole object e^ the contrivance. The natural operation 
of all the senses, organs, and faculties is a source of pleasure. 

this to inflame; tliis dnct is to convey the gravel to the kidneys; thhi 
gland to secrete the humor which forms the gout : if by chance he comes 
at a part of which he knows not the use, the most he can say is, that it is 
useless ; no one ever suspects that it is put there to incommode, to aix- 
noy, or to torment. Since, then, God has called fbrth his consummate 
wisdom to contrive and provide for our happiness, aad the world appears 
to be constituted with this design at first ; so long as this constitution h 
npholden by him, we must in reason suppose the same design to continue. 
" The contemplation of universal nature rather bewilders the mind than 
affects it. There is always a bright spot in the prospect, upon which the 
eye rests ; a single example, perhaps, by which each man finds himself 
more convinced than by all others put together. I seem, for my own part, 
to see the benevolence of the Deity more clearly in the pleasures of very 
young children, than in any thing hi the world. The pleasures of grown 
persons may be reckoned partiy of their own procuring ; especially if there 
has been any industry or contrivance or pursuit to come at tiiem ; or if they 
are founded, like music, painting, etc., upon any qualification of their own 
acquiring. But the pleasures of a healthy infant are so manifestiy pro- 
vided for it by another, and the benevolence of the provision is so unques- 
tionable, that every child I see at its sport, affords to my mind a kind of 
sensible evidence of the finger of God, and of the disposition which dl- 
recti it." 
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It is sweet to see, to bear, to eat, to breathe, to perform any of 
the ordinary functions of life, when the body is in its normal 
state. There is jast enough of uneasiness, recurring at inter- 
vals, to remind us of the work that must be done in order to 
keep the body in this healthy condition. Even the condcioos- 
ness of living, of continued existence, under common dream- 
stances, is agreeable ; for those who are most apt to complain 
of the burden of existence would resent the proposal, if you 
should offer immediately to rid them of it. It is finely observed 
by Abraham Tucker, that our " pleasures spring from steady, 
permanent causes, as the vigor of health, the due returns of ap- 
petite, and calls of nature to exercise or rest ; but pains proceed 
from accidents which happen rarely, or diseases which are 
either slight or temporary." " Even our troubles come attended 
with their alleviations; we have remedies and assistance in 
diseases, comfort in distresses, and hope lies ready as a salve for 
every sore ; nor are there any in so forlorn a condition, but may 
find something to thank God for, if they will look about to seek 
it Epicurus, though disposed to find all the faults he could in 
the system of nature, yet made it one among his collection of 
Maxims, 'That pain, if grievous, was short; if long", it was 
light'" 

Happiness is so far the normal condition of existence, that 
we are hardly conscious of the extent and the perpetual suo- 
cession of our enjoyments, till something occurs to interrupt 
them. -Thus, we mourn the loss of friends, though their depart^ 
ore ought to remind us of the length of years through which 
we have had the comfort of their society. Most of our sorrows 
are of a negative character ; they are not so much positive pains, 
as occasional privations of blessings to which we have been long 
accustomed. "The rays of happiness," a poet tells us, "like 
those of light, are colorless when unbroken." It is no paradox, 
then, to say, that pains, when not too frequent or too violent, 
contribute directly to increase our conscious enjoyments, which 
could not be perpetually renewed without them. ' An attack of 
illness, if not too severe, is generally more than compensated 
by the pleasure of returning health, that comes with a glow and 
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fredAeas, of whidi one who has never been an invalid can hare 
DO coneeption. But these p»ns, because thej are infrequenty 
stand oat like landmaria in onr remembrance, while the wide 
expanse of hairiness which ihej diversify is mmoticed or for- 
gotten* Piobablj the happiest portion of oar existence, is that 
which leaves the least impression on the memory; and the 
hapfHest man, is he whose life affwds the fewest incidents fi>r 
the biographer. 

I%s adaptation of external nature to the mind of many its 
fitness to excite pleasurable emotion, is another proof of the 
beneficence of the Creator. The beauty of the vegetable crea- 
tion, from the tiniest fiower up to the moss-grown oak, its almost 
endless variety of form aud hue, the delicacy and high finish 
of its minutest parts, with the luxuriance and grandeur of its 
aggregated masses, are enough to stir the most sluggish soul to 
admiration and gratitude. The useful functions of plants in the 
economy of nature, — their effects, for instance, in purifying the 
air and elaborating food for the animal kingdom, — might all be 
performed without this richness of embellishment Their heaiUy 
is something superadded, for no conceivable purpose but that of 
imparting pleasure. And the ear is gratified as well as the eye. 
All natural sounds, — the song of birds, the hum of insects, the 
breaking of waves on the shore, the murmuring of the wind 
amid the branches of a forest, even the sullen plunge of the 
cataract, and ^Hhe bass of heaven's great organ," — are har- 
monious ; the operations of man alone jar the delicate sense, 

** Stnining harsh discords and nnpleasing sharps." 

*'The necessary purposes of hearing," as Paley observes, 
^ might have been answered without harmony ; of smell, with- 
out fragrance ; of vision, without beauty. The properties given 
to the necessaries of life themselves, by which they contribute 
to pleasure as well as preservation, show a further design than 
that of giving existence." It is so with the chief articles of 
food, eating being certainly necessary for the continuance of 
animal life ; but " why add pleasure to the act of eating, -^ 
sweetness and relish to food? why a new and appropriate sense 
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for the perception of the pleasure ? That this i^easore depends, 
not only upon our being in possession of the sense of taste, 
which is different from every other, but upon a partienlar state 
of the organ in which it resides, a felicitous adaptation of the 
organ to the object, will be confessed by any one who may hap« 
pen to have experienced that yitiation of taste which frequently 
occurs in fevers, when every taste is irregular, and every one 
bad." And if this pleasure forms but a small and rather ignoble 
item among the enjoyments of man, let it be remembered that 
it is spread over a large portion of the existence of brutes, 
especially of the ruminating animals. 

ITie pleasures of taste intended sdely to promote happinea*'^ 
It matters not at all, for the purposes of this argument, whether 
the beauty of forms, colors, sounds, and the like, is something 
intrinsic, inherent in the nature of the things themselves, or is 
superadded by our modes <rf perception ; — whether, to speak 
technically, the beauty be objective or subjective. It is indiffer- 
ent whether we say, that objects are so constituted as to impart 
pleasure to the mind, or that the mind is so constituted as to re- 
ceive pleasure from them, when our only object is to prove, that 
the pleasure itself is actual and abundant In truth, I can see 
no reason why the emotions of beauty and sublimity were added 
to our mental faculties, except the mere purpose of enlarging 
the sphere of our enjoyments. They do not conduce to the 
preservation of life, they are not needed to keep up society, or 
to influence our conduct. They oflen stimulate to action, it is 
true ; for when we have once experienced the pleasure that they 
afford, we desire its repetition, and seek the objects which 
occasion them. But this is only their secondary effect ; and it 
is neither certain nor necessary, the stimulus to activity whxdi 
is otherwise provided being stronger and quite sufficient They 
are copious sources of delight, which is often vivid and intense, 
and is shared in a greater or less degree by all ; this is, the only 
important part which tfiey play in the economy of our being, 
and is the obvious purpose for which they were created. 

l%ese pleasures adapted to aU ages and conditions. -^ Ac- 
knowledged difierences of taste form no argument against the 
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reality and abundance of the pleasure which every person re« 
ceives from this endowment of his nature, however mistaken 
his notions may be as to the beauty or sublimity of particular 
objects. A child's delight in a daub of bright colors, or an 
unmeaning jingle of sounds, is as real and hearty as the con- 
noisseur's appreciation of the merits of a Raphael or a Mozart 
Indeed, I count the flexibility of these emotions, the numberless 
occasions on which they rise, their adaptation to all ages and 
conditions of life, and the rapid changes which cultivation effects 
in them, among the perfections of their contrivance, when re- 
garded as a means of enlarging human happiness. We have 
thus a greater range and variety in our pleasures, every stage 
in our existence and education having its own peculiar stock of 
them, every day contributing some new occasion on which they 
are felt, and the effect of &miliarity and repetition in dulling the 
sense of enjoyment being thus completely obviated. We see 
here a reason for that infinite variety in the details of the 
material universe, amidst which, as I remarked on a former 
occasion, we trace the threads of uniformity and the prevalence 
of law. In the glorious mass of foliage which crowns an oak, 
it was then observed, there are no two leaves which perfectly 
resemble each other ; and I may now add, that there is not one 
of them which is not gracefuL Objects are seen under differ- 
ent and very dissimilar aspects, and under all, contribute largely, 
If not equally, to the pleasure of the beholder. No two sun- 
sets are exactly alike, nor is there one mass of white cloud on 
the blue sky which is the very pattern of another. The changes 
of the seasons are continually altering the appearance of the 
landscape ; every month in the year it images a new feeling, but 
never lapses into ugliness. 

Variety and wide diffusion of these pleasures. — I have 
dwelt thus long upon the pleasures of taste, because the capac- 
ity for them, more than any other part of our constitution, seems 
to have been created for the sole purpose of increasing the store 
of human happiness. Let it not be thought, on account of their 
gentle and unobtrusive character, and the trifling value which 
we put upon them in moments of excitement, or when we think 
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that greater interests are at stake, that thej form an insignifi- 
cant addition to that store. Thej are diffused, so to speak, over 
the whole plain of human existence, making up, bj their variety, 
their duration, and their constant recurrence, for their lack of 
intensity, and the slightness of the^ hold when the stronger pas- 
sions assert their power. The pleasures of ambition, pomp, 
and power visit us only in lightning flashes, as brief as they are 
vivid ; they are often purchased, also, at a heavy sacrifice ; they 
are crossed by the pains of failure and disappointment ; and even 
the happiness which they are thought to constitute, is more 
properly ascribed to the toil and effort which we expend in their 
pursuit But the enjoyments procured by the faculty of taste 
are unmingled with losses and sacrifices, and, for the most pai't, 
are unbought They come to cheer the intervals of exertion, 
and to fipeed the long hours which are not filled with grave 
cares or enterprises of great pith and moment. They form the 
relaxation alike of the monarch on his throne and of the peas- 
ant in his hut ; the social instinct prompts each to seek com- 
panionship, and the conversation which turns not upon business 
or causes of anxiety, is prolonged merely fi)r pleasure into an 
idle chaU. A company of laborers, talking around the fire after 
the day's work is ended, experience this delight quite as strongly 
as the crowd which fills the apartments of the fashionable and 
the learned. " It is a happy world after all.*' In spite of all 
the labors, cares, and troubles of life, we still spend a con- 
siderable portion of our time merely in amusing ourselves. 

The capacity of happiness adapted to all beings and all con- 
ditions of life, — The wide diffusion of these simple pleasures 
suggests another arrangement in nature, which affords still 
stronger proof of the benevolence of the Deity ; — I mean the 
adaptation of the capacity of happiness to all ordex-s of being 
and to all conditions of life. Considered in reference to its 
sources and occasions, happiness is not an absolute, but a rela- 
tive term. When we say, that any creature is as happy as it is 
capable of being, we express its perfect enjoyment ; the low- 
ness of the capacity does not lessen this perfection. The causea 
and nature of the enjoyment may make it very unsuitable for a 
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being of a different order, or for one of the same order, but of 
different pursuits and tastes. Still, it is real and perfect, and in 
this argument, therefore, is entitled to just as much weight as 
pleasure of a higher character. But we are all prone to erect 
our own ideas upon this subject into an absolute standard, and 
to pity all who do not come up to our peculiar noticms of happi- 
ness; we do not always* remember, that, very likely, the ob- 
jects of our compassi<»i are, at the same moment^ pitying us. 
This propensity leads us greatly to overrate the amount of 
misery that there is in the world, when, if we would but reflect 
upon it, the propensity itself is an additional indication of the 
goodness of God ; each individual supposes that his own happi- 
ness is the highest possible happiness, and his enjoyment is 
naturally enhanced by this belief. Ideas of what constitute 
pleasure and pain vary more widely than we are apt to imagine, 
especially if we include the lower animals in the survey. To 
take the strongest instance that I can think erf"; — the sight of 
a wild beast eagerly tearing and devouring the prey that it has 
just seized, makes us shudder ; yet the animal is then experienc- 
ing the keenest enjoyment that it is capable of, and if, as is 
generally the case, the prey is instantly ISlled by its captor, so 
that there is little or no suffering on either side, the spectacle^ 
apart from its effect on our involuntary sympathies, ought rather 
to make us rejoice. We look upon the condition o£ a tribe 
of savages with similar feelings, and, so far as mere happi- 
ness is concerned, we almost equally misjudge the case. Pity 
them, if you will, for not being able to appreciate your refined 
and elevated pleasures, but for nothing else, since they are not 
only unconscious of suffering, but, for most of the time, they 
are enjoying themselves. We are shocked by the ignorance of 
great multitudes of men, and the feeling is a pre^r one in 
regard to their future, as the want of instruction frequently 
leads to crime ; but in connection with our present topic, we 
ought to remember that ignorance is often bUss. Information 
on many points would only breed discontent. 

Tucker on the distrihMion of happiness. — ^ These eonsidera- 
tions seem to me to have so much weighty that I cannot regard 
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Abraham Tucker's animated picture of the distribution of hap- 
piness as at all exaggerated. ^ We should cease," he says, << to 
measure others' satisfaction hj our own standard, and to think 
nothing desirable to them which we would not choose for our« 
selves ; we shall then discern a variety of tastes adapted to the 
several conditions wherein men are placed, and things which 
are irksome at first, becoming pleasant by custom. We may see 
that children have their plays ; the vulgar their amusements, 
coarse jokes, and May-games ; even folly does not exclude 
pleasure, nor poverty banish contentment There is as much 
mirth in the kitchen as the parlor, and as great diversion in a 
country fair or a cricket-match, as at a card assembly or a 
ridotto. The cobbler whistles at his stall; the dairy-maid 
sings while she is milking ; the ploughman munches his mouldy 
crusts with as good a relish as the rich man eats his dainties 
with, for he has that best of sauces, hunger, to season his 
victuals. Labor purifies the blood, invigorates the limbs, 
strengthens the digestion, insures quiet sleep, and renders the 
body proof against changes and inclemencies of weather ; all 
which are considerable articles in the enjoyment of life, nor can 
their loss be compensated by any enjoyment of family, fortune, 
learning, and politeness. Nor is the lowest herdsman incapable 
of that sincerest of pleasures, the consciousness of acting right ; 
for rectitude does not ccmsist in extensiveness of knowledge, but 
in doing the best according to the lights afibrded ; and many 
artisans, servants, and laborers, find as much sati^action in ftil- 
filling the duties of their station, as the philosopher in his re- 
searches into nature. Nor need we stop at the human species ; 
for the brute creation, too, exhibits scenes agreeable for the 
good-natured man to look upon ; he may rejoice to see the cat- 
tle sporting in the fields, to hear the birds singing and chirping 
out their joys, to behold the swallow buildiDg nests to hatch her 
young, the ant laying in stores of provision for her future ac- 
commodation, the files, in a summer evening, dancing together 
in wanton mazes, the little pucerons in water frisking nimbly 
about, as if delighted with their existence. Whoever has a 
heart to enjoy sodi contemplations, will be i^ to pursue them. 
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until he baa satisfied himself, that there is a much greater qoan* 
itj of enjoyment than suffering upon earth." 

Why there is no absolute standard of happiness. — Suppose 
that the belief which every individual is prone to entertain on 
thb subject, were well founded ; suppose that there were an 
absolute standard of happiness, as there is of virtue. Is it not 
obvious, in the first case, that all the lower orders of being, dif- 
fering fundamentally in their endowments and constitutions 
from man, would be as incapable of enjoyment as they now are 
ai rectitude ? Deprived of all access to refined and elevated 
pleasures by the coarseness of their organization, and the ruder 
delights of eating and mere bodily activity being struck out 
of the scale, what would remain to them but the life (if we 
may call it by that name) of a machine, or, in .other words, 
mere senselessness and the incapacity either of joy or woe ? 
Again, unless all the differences of character and variety of tal- 
ents and occupations, which now distinguish men from each 
other, were done away, the establishment in their minds of but 
one standard of happiness would deprive all but an insignificant 
fraction of their number of any experience of pleasure. If this 
standard were acconmiodated to man's character, the child 
could not rise to it; if it were suited only to the cultivated 
mind, the savage would have no compensation for the evils of 
his lot ; if it had regard to difference of sex, one half of the 
human family would be joyless. If it were made known to all, 
in the absoluteness of its conditions, just as the standard of rec- 
titude is, even the few could have but partial enjoyment ; for 
perfection in happiness would be as unattainable as perfection 
in morals. There must be such a standard, for absolute happi- 
ness alone can express the condition of an onmipotent and om- 
niscient Being; but in his mercy, it is not revealed to man in 
this stage of existence, nor to any of the creatures which He 
has made. Yet such a revelation would be consistent with mere 
justice ; for the pleasures of virtue alone would satisfy all tl^e 
requisitions of the moral sense. Men might be made happy 
only in proportion as they were good. Now, indeed, their 
pleasures are enhanced by the consciousness of rectitude ; bat 
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lihej are not wholly destroyed by the recolleetion of sin. God 
sendeth his rain alike on the just and the unjust, his govern- 
ment being one not merely of absolute rectitude, but of perfect 
love. 

The kind ctffhctions prove the he$i^lence of God. — I shall al- 
lude to but one other proof of the benevolence of God, and 
that is, the endowment of the mind with benevolent affections, 
care being thus shown for the happiness of all, by rendering 
men the guardians and partakers of the happiness of each 
other. We are not left in this respect to the monitions of 
conscience alone, though the general obligation to relieve the 
distressed and to do good to all is recognized, and even strongly 
inculcated, by that faculty. But the social and kind affections 
also, which stand foremost among our primary impulses, and 
which are prompt to act before reason can come into play or 
the voice of conscience be heard, are so many ever-watchful 
sentmels to increase the joys and lessen the sorrows of our 
mortal lot. So quick and powerful is their operation, that the 
action whidi proceeds from them seems involuntaJry. The sight 
of distress prompts an instant attempt to relieve it, no matter 
who may be* the sufferer. Imminent peril himging over the 
head of another, causes a shuddering in all our limbs, as if our 
own lives were menaced ; and often the sharp cry of warning 
is uttered, before ifeason can teach us that the distance is too 
great for the voice to be heard. We rejoice in the happiness 
of others, though the difference of taste, situation, or character 
makes their standard of enjoyment the farthest possible from 
our own. The aged are always the most ready to encourage 
the sports of childhood, to join in the shout that follows their 
success, and to please the infant with a rattle or a straw. The 
affections of kindred are indestructible while life and sense 
remain ; they often overbear all regard for our own comfort, 
and a painful death becomes a pleasant one, if suffered for their 
sake. Disinterestedness is so prominent a trait in them, that 
even the suggestion of their being alloyed by«the hope of com- 
pensation is resented as an affront. They oft^n rise to enthusi- 
asm, so as to need the curb of reflection and a sense of duty to 
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keep them from a harmful excess. So exquisite is the pleasure 
of their indulgence, and so easily are they brought into play, 
tiiaty when real occasions to call them forth are wanting, we Iseek 
fictitious ones, and grieve over the sorrows^ or sympathize in the 
joys, of imaginary beings. '•What direct interest has the spec- 
tator at the theatre, or the reader of a romance, in the char- 
acters represented, his sympathy with whom is attested by his 
emotion and his tears ? 

** What 'sHecaba to him, or be to Hecuba^ 
That he shoald weep for her 1 *' 

We esn explain this effect only by admitting, that our afiec- 
tioiM aiod sympathies are more speedy and overpowering than 
the aetkm of the intellect, which would teach us, if it had time 
or could gain an audience, that we were weeping over shadow» 
and airy fancies. 

J)t9brihfH(m cf the affections. — Consider, norw, the human 
mind, figuratively, with its complex and delicate network of 
bcullies and springs of action, as a machine or a oontrivance, 
the problem being, how to constitute it so as to take the greatest 
possible security for the happiness of the race. What more 
effeetnal means could be devised for this end, than to endow 
npten first with the social or gregarious instinct, which keeps 
tbem always near to each other, and then to knit their hearts 
together with so many of these kindly affections, that not a 
dhord of joy or sorrow can be touched in one, without finding 
an instant response in many others ? Observe, too, how these 
affections are distributed in regard to their objects, the strongest 
always uniting those who live nearest and most familiarly with 
each other, and who consequently stand most in need of mutual 
aid, the assistance that is most readily offered being thus also 
always the nearest at hand ; while the other feelmgs weaken, 
iztjdeed, as they expand, but continually take in a larger number, 
till that of general benevolence includes the whole human race* 
The love, fpr instance, which surpasses all others, is that of a 
mother for her child, these two being for months and years in* 
sepat^Me, and the latter being wholly 4epeQ4eQt on another^a 
care* 
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Indeed, tlie bodily constitution of the human infant, when 
compared with that of the young of other animals, shows that it 
is trusted for protection and support almost exclusively to ma- 
ternal affection ; and the trust is not in vain. " One animal,'' 
says Mr. Stewart, " is armed with the bom, another with the 
tusk, a third with the paw ; most of them are covered with furs, 
or with skins of a sufficient thickness to protect them from the 
inclemencies of the seasons ; and all of them are directed by 
Jnstinct in what manner they may choose or construct the most 
convenient habitation for securing themselves from danger, and 
for rearing their offspring. The human infant alone enters the 
world naked and unarmed ; exposed without a covering to the 
fury of the elements ; surrounded with enemies who far surpass 
him in strength or agility ; and totally ignorant in what way 
he is to procure the comforts or even the necessaries of life." 
A being formed for tears, says Pliny, but soon to exercise do- 
minion over all the other creatures that God has made ; — 
Flens animal, cceteris imperaturum. 

That it is the living constantly together, and not some hidden 
virtue in mere kindred Wood, which forms the groundwork of 
the family affections, seems to me to be prov^ by the fact, that 
long separation greatly weakens these natural ties, while the 
factitious unions of marriage and friendship put others in their 
place which are equally effective. Wherever we are placed, 
then, however far our journeyings may be, these kindly feelings 
spring up around us in a natural growth, the Divinely appointed 
guardians of our happiness ; a removal separates us from one 
class of them, but the loss is soon repaired by others. It is 
hardly possible for man to occupy a position so isolated, that he 
shall not be joined by one or more of these peculiar bonds to a 
portion of his fellows, to whom he may look for especial sym- 
pathy, consolation, and aid. Even if all others should drop 
away, the last and most comprehensive of all, which must 
remain, the tie of a common origin and a common nature, that 
makes a brotherhood of all mankind, is one of no mean force. 
When a fit occasion arises, its strength is manifested. If, for 
instance, the cry of famiae or pestilence is heard, though it 
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comes finom the uttermost isles of the sea, from a people wiA 
whom we have no relationship or common interest, the sympa- 
thies of ail are excited, and the means of relief, if possible, are 
sent. The same feeling, trained into a custom and guarded by 
religious sanctions, protects the wandering stranger among the 
robber tribes of the desert ; the head even of the fugitive from 
justice is sacred, when he has once tasted of the salt at the 
chieflain*s board. The rights of hospitality are more or less 
respected all over the globe, merely from a recognition of the 
common humanity of the host and the guest 

The kind affecdom support each other, — Observe, also, how 
these feelings intertwine and support each other. Compassion 
is met by gratitude, the latter often rising into heroism, and the 
charge of a want of it, next to the accusation of falsehood, 
being the bitterest reproach that can be uttered. An inter- 
change of kind offices strengthens the benevolent purposes of 
either party. Maternal love is repaid by filial affection, friend-- 
ship by its like, and every kindly emotion has its counterpart 
and reward in the mind of him who is its object. It is justly 
observed by Mr. Stewart, that " the peculiar sentiment of appro- 
bation with which#^e regard the virtue of beneficence in others, 
and the peculiar satisfaction with which we reflect on such of 
our actions as have contributed to the happiness of mankind, to 
which we may add the exquisite pleasure accompanying the 
exercise of all the kind affections, naturally lead us to consider 
benevolence or goodness as the supreme attribute of Grod. It 
is difficult, indeed, to conceive what other motive could have 
induced a Being, completely and independently happy, to call 
his creatures into existence." Indeed, the experience of our 
own day has shown, that general philanthropy can become a 
profession and a fascinating pursuit There is so much luxury 
in the indulgence of feelings which point to the general im- 
provement and moral elevation of the race, that they have 
sometimes thrown off the yoke of reason and justice, to which 
they are rightfully subject .We respect or reverence men for 
the sterner virtues which they exhibit, but we hve them for 
their benevolence, although the objects of their kindness are 
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persons for whom we entertain no peculiar esteem. The mem- 
ory of John Howard, for instance, is as sacred to us as if we 
had personally known, esteemed, and loved every one of the 
wretched beings to the improvement of whose lot his life was 
devoted. Considering, then, how much our daily comforts and 
enjoyments depend upon> our fellow beings, especially upon 
those with whom we constantly associate, it may well be doubted, 
. whether any other arrangement of Providence to secure our 
happiness is so effectual, as that which animates us all with the 
spirit of active love and kindness towards each other. 

^en the selfishness of men contributes to the general wel- 
fare, — Still further ; as men are dependent upon their fellow 
beings not merely for sympathy and additional means of enjoy- 
ment, but for necessaries — for the active cooperation without 
which life could not be supported — not only are mutual kindly 
affections implanted in them, but their interests are so inter- 
woven, that even the cupidity and selfishness of individuals are 
made to conduce to the general good. What may be called the 
economical laws of human nature, (the principles of Politioai 
Economy,) in their general effects upon the well-being of society, 
manifest the contrivance, wisdom, and beneficence of the Deity 
just as clearly, as do the marvellous arrangements of the mate- 
rial universe, or the natural means provided for the enforcement 
of the moral law and the punishment of crime. The lowest 
passions of mankind, ostentation and ambition, petty rivalry, the 
love of saving and the love of gain, while they bring their own 
penalty upon the individual who indulges them, are still over- 
ruled for good in their operation upon the interests of society ; 
— nay, they are made the most eificient means of guarding it 
fk>m harm and advancing its welfare. In the vast round of 
employments in civilized society, there is hardly one in which a 
person can profitably exert himself, without at the same time 
profiting the community in which he lives, and lending aid to 
thousands of human beings whom he never saw. We are all 
servants of one another without wishing it, and even without 
knowing it ; we are all cooperating with each other as busily 
and effectively as the bees in a hive, and most of ^us with as 
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little perception as the bees have, that each individual efibrt is 
essential to the common defence and general prosperity. ''This 
dependence and combination," says McCulloch, " is not found 
only or principally in the mechanical employments ; it extends 
to the labors of the head as well as those of the hands, and per- 
vades and binds together all classes and degrees of society.'' 

** The great Author of nature," says Barrow, (second sermon 
on Industry,) " hath so distributed the ranks and offices of men, • 
m order to mutual benefit and comfort, that one man should 
plough, another thrash, another grind, another labor at the forge, 
another knit or weave, another sail, another trade, another su- 
pervise all these, laboring to keep them all in order and peace ; 
that one should work with his hands and feet, another with his 
head and tongue ; all conspiring to one common end, the wel- 
fare of the whole, and the supply of what is useful to each par- 
ticular member ; every man so reciprocally obliging and being 
obliged, the prince being obliged *to the husbandman for his 
bread, to the weaver for his clothes, to the mason for his palace, 
to the smith for his sword ; those being all obliged to him for 
his vigilant care in protecting them, for their security in pursu- 
ing the work, and enjoying the fruit of their industry.* " 



* For a more specific illustration of this trath, I borrow a passage from 
Adam Smith. 

" The interests of the inland dealer [in com,] and that of the great body 
of the people, how opposite soever they may at first sight appear, are, 
eyen in years of the greatest scarcity, exactly the same. It is his interest 
to raise the price of his com as high as the real scarcity of the season re- 
quires, and it can never be his interest to raise it higher. By raising the 
price, he discourages the consumption, and puts everybody, more or less, 
but particularly the inferior ranks of people, upon thrift and good man- 
agement. If, by raising it too high, he discourages the consumption so 
much that the supply of the season is likely to go beyond the consumption 
of the season, and to last for some time after the next crop begins to come 
in, he runs the hazard, not only of losing a considerable part of his com by 
natural causes, but of being obliged to sell what remains of it for much 
less than what he might have had for it several months before. If, by not 
raising the price high enough, he discourages the consumption so little, 
that the supply of the season is likely to iall short of the consnmption of 
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Broad conclusions from this argument, — It is unnecessary 
to cany these illustrations any further, though any exposition 
of this broad theme, the benevolence of God as displayed in 
the material and moral universe, must necessarily seem impeiv 
feet. It is important to mark the breadth of the conclusion at 
which we have now arrived. It is proved, not only that good 
predominates to a vast extent, but that, secondary only to the 
support and enforcement of the law of right, the production of 
happiness is the chief purpose in the creation and government 
of the world. Strike out the pains which were intended to vin- 
dicate the law of primary obligation, and to show that virtue was 
of more importance than mere enjoym^t, and happiness is seen 
to be the normal condition of mankind, — happiness which was 
contrived, and whicl^ is the sole object of the contrivance, — 
happiness which fills up so large a portion of the hours of ex- 
istence, that hardship and suffering are restricted in compari- 
son to minutes. Evil exists, undoubtedly; but.it is, the excep- 
tion, and not the rule. It is never designed for its own sake ; 
it is nowhere the ultimate object of the contrivance. 

JVb difficulty appears till the idea of infinity is hrougkt in. — 
There is, then, sufficient, even abundant, proof of the benevo- 
lence of the Creator. And this benevolence is not scanty or 



the season, he not only loses a part of the profit which he might otherwise 
have made, but he exposes the people to suffer before the end of the sea- 
son, instead of the hardships of a dearth, the dreadful horrors of a famine. 
It is the interest of the people that their daily, weekly, and monthly con- 
sumption should be proportioned as exactly as possible to the supply of 
the season. The interest of the inland com dealer is the same. By sup- 
plying them, as nearly as he can judge, in this proportion, he is Ukely to 
sell all his com for the highest price, and with the greatest profit ; and his 
knowledge of the stiate of the crop, and of his daily, weekly, and monthly 
sales, enables him to judge, with more or less accuracy, how far they really 
are supplied in this manner. Without intending the interest of the people, 
he is necessarily led, by a regard to his own interest, to treat them, even 
in years of scarcity, pretty much in the same manner as the prudent mas- 
ter of a vessel is sometimes obliged to treat his crew. When he foresees 
that provisions are likely to ran short, he puts them upon short allowance," 
- Smith's WedUh of Nations, p. 233. 
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parsimonioas in its character ; its arrangements are vast, impos- 
ing, commensurate with the scale on which the universe is 
made. The whole difficulty which is presented to us, in the 
problem respecting the origin and continuance of evil, relates to 
the infinity of Divine benevolence* That there is some evil in 
the world, is an apparent indication that the deity is not infi- 
nitely benevolent; but it is no indication whatever that he is 
not benevolent at alL It affords no presumption even against 
the doctrine that he is largely benevolent, — bountiful and gra- 
cious to man, far beyond the measure of his absolute wants or 
rightful claims. This conclusion, therefore, — that Grod wishes 
the happiness, not the misery, of his creatures, and has made 
rich provision to this end, — remains to us unshaken, whatever 
may be our success in the subsequent part of the inquiry. 

I insist strongly upon this point, because the nature of the 
difficulty occasioned by the presence of any evil in the world 
has been greatly misunderstood* Nearly all writers upon the 
subject have argued the matter, as if the existence of sin and 
suffering in any degree, however small, or however overbal- 
anced by virtue and happiness, afforded a presumption that the 
Deity was not benevolent at all, — nay, that he Was malevolent, 
that he intended the misery of his creatures. But not so. It 
is one thing to prove that God is wise, powerful^ and good ; and 
another and quite a different tnmg, to pi*ove that he is infinitely 
wise, infinitely powerful, and infinitely good. The difference 
between these two lines of proof has sometimes (and very prop- 
erly) been made a topic for discussion by itself; the infinity of 
the Divine attributes is to be made out by reasoning somewhat 
different from that which estabBshes the reality of the attributes 
themselves. Infinity is a metaphysical idea ; our notion of it 
is confessedly inadequate. We have but a negative idea of it ; 
it implies that certain qualities exist in an unknown perfection. 
To prove that the attributes are infinite, then, may be desirable 
for philosophical purposes, for the completeness of theory, and 
for rounding out with entireness a system of theology ; but it is 
not essential either for religious faith or practice. For these 
latter purposes, it is enough to show that the qualities exist 
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unlimited by t}ie attributes of any other known being or thing, 
and in a degree which challenges our wonder and adoration. 
This has been already done, and religious fakh, properly so 
called, is sufficiently vindicated. It is proved that God exists, 
and that he governs the world in righteousness and with mercy, 
at once upholding the law which he has revealed through the 
conscience, and showing by manifold provisions his care for the 
happiness of his creatures. 

Our idea of infinity necessarily inadequate. — It is observ- 
able, in tl|B next place, that there are difficulties in the very 
conception of infinite goodness united with infinite power, which 
ought to warn us that the imperfection, after all, is more apt to 
be in our limited modes of thought, than in the constituted 
nature of things. I borrow on this point the very clear and 
precise statement of Abraham Tucker. 

" God," he observes, " is completely happy in himself, nor can 
his happiness receive increase or diminution from any thing 
befalling his creatures \ wherefore his goodness is pure; disin- 
terested bounty, without any return of joy or satisfaction to 
himself. Therefore it \& no wonder, we have imperfect notions 
of a quality whereof we have no experience in our own nature ; 
for we know of no other love than inclination, which prompts us 
to gratify it in the same manner as our other inclinations. In 
the next place, let us examine our idea of infinite goodness 
. taken in the abstract, before we inquire whether God be good, 
or no, — and we shall find it incompatible with Ihat of infinite 
power ; for infinite goodness, according to our apprehension, re- 
quires that it should exhaust omnipotence, that it should give 
capacities of enjoyment, and confer blessings, until there were no 
more to be conferred; but our idea of omnipotence requires 
that it should be inexhaustible, that nothing should limit its 
operations so that it could do no more than it has done. There- 
fore it is much easier to conceive of an imperfect creature com- 
pletely good, than of a perfect being ; for if he pursues invari- 
ably all opportunities of doing good to the utmost of his power 
and knowledge, he deserves that character ; and if there are any 
injuries sustained which he cannot redress, any distress unre- 
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lieved which he knows not of, his weakness and ignorance are a 
Ml excuse for his omission. But where there is almightjr 
power, unlimited knowledge, and perfect wisdom, we can neither 
conceive that infinite goodness should extend to the utmost 
bounds of that which has no bounds, nor jet that it should stop 
until it can proceed no further. Since, then, we find our under- 
standing incapable of comprehending infinite goodness joined 
with infinite power, we need not be surprised at finding our 
thoughts perplexed concerning them ; for no other can be ex- 
pected in matters above our reach ; and we may presume the 
obscurity rises from something wrong in our ideas, not from 
any inconsistencies in the subjects themselves." In short, here 
as elsewhere, whenever we apply a purely metaphysical idea to 
matters-of-fact, we end in a contradiction or air absurdity. 

77ie iproof of the Divine benevolence is complete in itself. — 
Tou will not understand me, by these remarks, as holding forth 
the opinion, that the problem respecting the origin ci evil is 
insoluble, or as evading the difficulty of solving it. On the 
contrary, I believe, and' I shall attempt to show, that all events 
are ordered for the best, and that the supposed evils which we 
sufier are parts of a great system conducted by almighty power, 
under the direction of unlimited wisdom and goodness. I adopt 
the opinion, maintained in all ages by the best and wisest philoso- 
phers, that the creation of beings endowed with freewill, and 
consequently liable to moral delinquency, and the government - 
of the world by general laws, from which occasional supposed 
evils must result, furnish no solid objection to the perfection of 
the universe. This, I admit, is a system of optimism ; but it is 
not the optimism of Leibnitz, grounded upon a denial of man's 
free agency, and as such justly ridiculed by Voltaire. And the 
general doctrine of the benevolence of God, is in nowise ac- 
countable for, or dependent upon, the sufficiency of the argument 
in defence of this metaphysical system. That doctrine rests 
upon its own proofs, which are abundant, undisputed, and irre- 
fragable. This question respecting the presence of any evil in 
the world, is a collateral affair, which must be considered, in- 
deed, before we can complete a scheme of theology, and about 
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which iheologiaiHkand metaphjsiciaiis maj differ. Bat tho re- 
ligious man has no concern with it, and his faith, whether derived 
from the teachings of nature, or from express revelation, is not 
burdened with its doubts and intricacies. It is enough for him, 
that he can trace everywhere the footprints of a wise, just, and 
benevolent Baler of the universe. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 



Summary of the last chapter, — The argument in the last 
chapter for the benevolence of God, was not founded upon 
metaphysical reasoning, or upon any consideration a priori of 
the IHvine nature, but upon observation and the results of ex- 
perience. It is because humaji life, on the whole, is a happy 
one, because its pleasures far exceed its pains, and because 
these pleasures were evidently designed, while the paans are 
only incidental or secondary to scwne great object, that we are 
enabled to pronounce with confidence, that the Deity wishes the 
happiness of his creatures. The sufierings which are tlie im- 
mediate consequence and punishment of vice, it was remarked, 
are property left oHt of the account, since these evince the 
goodness of God no less than the happiness resulting from vir- 
tue, the object in both cases being to advance man's highest 
interests by the improvement of his moral diaracter ; just so the 
a^ctionate parent rewards the obedience and punishes the 
faults of his child, love eqitally ccmstraining hhn to adopt either 
course. Now, these sufferings eonstStute so large a portion of 
the misery that is in the world, that, when they are deducted, 
the balance inclines altogether on the side of happiness. Our 
enjoyments, also, proceed from steady and permanent causes; 
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the performanoe of all the ordinary functions of life, when the 
body is in its normal state, being a source of pleasure. Sick- 
ness is an accident and an exception ; health is the intended and 
usual condition. 

The pleasures of taste arise from an adaptation of external 
nature to the mind of man, which must have had for its sole 
purpose the increase of our happiness ; and these pleasures are 
so various, recur so frequently, and occupy so many hours of 
our existence, as to give a smiling aspect to the whole. Happi- 
ness, it was also observed, is accommodated to all beings and 
conditions; there is no absolute standard of it, which would 
necessarily limit its distribution. The pleasures of the child, 
the savage, and the brute, are as real and hearty, as complete in 
their way, as those of the mature and cultivated mind. All 
have the means of enjoyment provided for them, suited to their 
peculiar sphere, adapted to their organizations and their tastes. 
Lastly, the endowment of the mind with the benevolent affec- 
tions, is a most effectual security for our happiness, by making 
us all the guardians of the happiness of each other. It is not 
only the duty, but one of the primitive impulses, of man, acting 
spontaneously, and for the time irrationally, to aid, protect, and 
sympathize with his neighbor. These affections profit not only 
the objects of them, but him who cherishes them ; the luxury 
of their indulgence being so great, that when real occasions to 
call them forth are wanting, we seek fictitious ones, and spend 
them upon imaginary beings. 

The occtmondl presence of evil does not disprove the goodness 
of God. — These facts, I observed, show a vtzst predominance 
of happiness in our condition, and so, notwithstanding the oc- 
casional presence of evil, amply vindicate the benevolence of 
the Creator. What remains is a point of curiosity and theory, 
rather than of substantive importance, for the religious inquirer 
Insist as we may upon the existence of sin and suffering in the 
world, those, in the amount in which they are visible to us, do 
not disprove, do not even cast a doubt upon, the goodness of 
God ; they affect only the doctrine of the infinity of his benev- 
olence, a subject with which we, his finite creatures, with our 
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limited intelligence, have little or no concern. It is probable, 
it is even certain, that the whole difficultj consists, not in the 
nature of the facts themselves, but in the imperfect comprehen- 
sion of our minds, which cannot unite the conceptions of in- 
finite power and infinite goodness without stumbling up<Hi' a 
contradiction and an absurdity. After this explanation, we 
approach the deep and dark problem of the origin of evil with-^ 
out anxiety. 

Proper statement of the question. — The question in its sim- 
plest form is. How can there be any evil in the world, if it was 
created and is governed by an all-powerfal and all-gracious 
God ? The diflSculty disappears, and the problem is solved, if 
we can prove that the existence of any amount, however smcdl, 
of sin and sufiering, is compatible with a belief in the omnipo- 
tence and infinite benevolence of the Deity ; for, in the first . 
place, it was shown in the last chapter, that the amount is ac- 
tually small, when compared with the happiness and virtue for 
which provision is made, and which are really experienced or 
exercised ; and, secondly, if any evil, however slight, can be 
satisfactorily accounted for, without bringing the infinite power 
and goodness of God into doubt, the question respecting the mag- 
nitvde of this necessary evil can be determined by infinite wisdom 
alone. It is not competent for us to settle this question ; nor is 
it desirable, for the answer to it does not at all afiect our belief 
in the moral attributes of the Supreme Being, and is obviously 
beyond the reach of the human faculties. We might as well 
assume to determine how many stars there ought to be in the 
sky, as to say how much or how little of any quality or thing 
ought to be permitted under God's govenmient, when we have 
once clearly seen that its presence in some degree is essentiaL 
Only an Alphonso of Castile could be guilty of such folly. He 
alone who knows the whole, and governs the whole, of the uni- 
verse of which we form but an infinitesimal part, — our time in 
it being but a moment, and our space a dot, — can tell Aot^ 
much is essential, when we know that some is essential. Our 
ideas of quantity and magnitude are wholly relative ; however 
great the sum may appear to us, no one can affirm, that, in the 
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eje of Infinite Wisdom, it is not a minimum. Naj, after the 
proofs alreadj advanced of the Divine benevolence, the pre- 
sumption is inevitable, that it is a minimum, 

ExcLgfierated statements of the amount of evil in the world, ^x 
I place stress upon this point, because, both bj the friends and 
the opponents of religion, the problem respecting the origin of 
evil has been unnecessaiilj darkened and rendered formidable 
by declamatory and exaggerated statements of the amount of 
sin and woe which sadden the annals of mankind. Thus, Bayle, 
the most acute and sarcastic of modem infidels, afler quoting 
Cicero's pathetic account of his voyage home from Asia, at one 
point in which he beheld around him the deserted ruins of so 
many cities, once renowned for their power and splendor, goes 
on to say, — " History is, properly speaking, only a record of 

the crimes and the misfortunes of the human race If 

man is the oreation of a single being, who is supremely good, 
supremely holy, and supremely powerful, how can he be ex- 
posed to disease, to cold, to heat, to hunger, to thirst, to pain, to 
sorrow? How can he have so many wicked inclinations? 
How can he conunit so many crimes ? Can infinite holiness 
create a wicked being ? Can infinite goodness create an un- 
happy being ? Will not sovereign power, joined with infinite 
benevolence, overwhelm its creature with benefits, and remove 
far from him all that can offend or sadden ? " 

The following picture, by Abraham Tucker, though well in- 
tended, is quite as exaggerated and unnecessary. ^ That there 
are innumerable evils," he says, " the phenwnena of nature suf- 
ficiently assures us : storms and tempests, earthquakes and in- 
undations, lay fields and cities desolate with all their produce 
and inhabitants ; blighting winds and pestilential vapors wither 
up and destroy, ravenous beasts devour, villains assassinate, 
dueves break through and steal, tyrants oppress, diseases tor- 
ment, cross aeddents vex, old age debilitates, our necessary em- 
ployments &tigae, our wants interfere, our very pleasures cloy, 
and man is bom to sorrow as the sparks fly upward. We are 
necessitated to destroy vermin that would overrun us, to slay 
our fellow-creatures for our sustenance, to weary them out with 
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toil and labor for our uses, to press one another into wars and 
sea-services for our preservation. Nay, evil is so interwoven 
into our nature, that the business of mankind would stagnate 
without it ; most of our cares being employed in delivering our- 
selves from troubles we lie under, or warding off those that 
threaten." 

ThefaUcbcy of these sweeping statements exposed, — It is hardly 
necessary to say, that such statements as these are one-sided 
and exaggerated, and that the general impression which they 
leave on the mind is wholly unfounded. The great but covert 
Willacy in this general impression, is, that the whole hvman race 
is regarded Jmt as one individtudy whose existence extends 
through all ages and over all parts of the earth, so that his sin- 
gle experience comprises all the woes and crimes which are ac- 
tually distributed among countless millions of beings. Now it 
is the veriest truism to say, that happiness or misery is expe- 
rienced only by individimls ; that there is no such thing as the 
suffering of the race in general; that any one man would be 
considered as marked out for sorrow, as a special object of com- 
passion, who should be afflicted by any one of the great evils 
above mentioned ; that it is impossible, in the nature of things, 
for any one to suffer from all of them ; and that the occurrence 
even of one would occupy but a small portion of the experience 
of an individual, all the rest of which might be almost unmin- 
gled enjoyment. How many of those who read this page have 
been plagued by famines, inundations, earthquakes, the assas- 
sination of friends, robbery, ravenous beasts, tyranny, the neces- 
sity of slajdng a fellow-creature for sustenance, or the like ? 
And ifj whick is very improbable, there be an individual who 
has experienced one of these calamities, liow small a portion of 
his whole existence has been immediately saddened by the event, 
and how many compensating hours has he had of amusement, 
indifference, or positive happiness? How idle is it, then, to 
make out a catalogue of all the calamities and crimes of which 
there is any mention in history, and to speak of human life as 
vexed by them, thus conveying the impression, though it is not 
a logical inference, that it is the life of an individual which is 
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thus Spoken of I For when happiness or misery is the topi^ ^ 
discussion, if it be not an individual existence that is referred to, 
this enumeration, this adding of one woe to another, and one 
crime to another, is meaningless and impertinent To take a 
particular instance, — it was a misfortune and a wrong that 
Socrates should drink the hemlock. But how many, with the 
same virtues and the same genius, have sufiered the same fate 
as the Grecian sage? and how great or how long was this sui^ 
fering even for him, when compared with the many and bright 
hours of instruction and happiness which constituted the re- 
mainder of his individual experience ? If we were wise, we 
should thank God that Socrates lived and taught as he did, 
rather than grieve or murmur because he died a felon's death. 

77ie reed problem stated as a dilemma. — Putting aside, then, 
these rhetorical exaggerations of human wretchedness, we come 
to the real problem, — how to reconcile the presence of any 
pain or wrong, however slight, with the infinite power and good- 
ness of the Governor of all things. The whole difficulty here 
is well stated in the form of a dilemma by Lactantius, who pro- 
fesses to have taken it directly from Epicurus, into whose phi- 
losophy it entered as a proof of his doctrine, that the Deity ex- 
isted indeed, but that he exercised no oversight or government 
of the afiairs of this world. " The Deity,** he says, "' is either 
willing to take away all evil, but is not able to do so, in which 
case he is not omnipotent ; or be is able to remove the evil, but 
is not willing, in which case, he is not benevolent ; or he is 
neither willing nor able, which is a denial of the Divine perfec- 
tions ; or he is both able and willing to do away with the evil, 
and yet it exists." Now it is obvious, in the first plqpe, that 
this dilemma is made to cover too much ground ; for while in- 
ability to remove the evil is rightly held to disprove the infinite 
power of Grod, his unwillingness to remove it is held to prove, 
not that his benevolence is imperfect, which would be a just 
conclusion, but that he is not benevolent at all, or rather that he 
is malignant, the evil being intentional, and not incidental. 
The facts, certainly, support no such conclusion. We may sup- 
pose, if we win, that the Deity has a general intention to pro- 
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vide for tlie happiness of bis creatures, and, in tlie long run, or 
as a general rule, has taken measures to secure it ; but that be 
is not watchful in every case, and baa not provided for all 
emergencies, thinking it best, perhaps, that, on a few occasions, 
slight evils should be endured. Such is oflen the conduct of an 
earthly parent, who would never be accused of a want of love 
for his offspring. But this is not general enough to be consid- 
ered as a satisfactory solution of the problenu nor do I propose 
it as such. 

Metaphysical impossiMlities do not disprove omnipotence. — 
We shall gain a clearer idea of the true purport of the question, 
by examining more closely the meaning of the words employed. 
Omnipotence and benevolence are apparently very simple and 
very comprehensive terms, though few are more vaguely used. 
The former means a power to do evert/ thing ; but this does not 
include the ability to do two contradictory things at the same 
moment, or to accomplish any metaphysical impossibility. Thus, 
the Deity cannot cause two and two to make ^ve, nor place 
two hills near each other without leaving a valley between them. 
The impossibility in such cases does not argue a defect of power, 
but an absurdity in the statement of the case to which the power 
is to be appUed. A statement which involves a contradiction 
in terms does not express a limitation of ability, because, in truth, 
it expresses nothing at all ; the affirmation and the denial, ut- 
ter^ in the same breati^ cancel each other, and no meaning 
remains. All metaphysical impossibilities can be reduced to 
the formula, that it is impossible for the same thing to be and not 
to be at the same moment, as this would be an absurdity, — that 
is, an absurd or meaningless statement. Thus, virtite cannot 
exist without free agency, because a free choice between good 
and evil is involved in the idea of virtue, so that the proposition 
means no more than this, — that what contains freedom cannot 
be without freedom. Compulsion is a denial of freedom ; there- 
fore, the phrase compulsory virtue does not so much express an 
impossibility, as an absurdity; it is nonsense. We cannot 
choose between good and evil, unless good and evil are both 
placed before us, — that is, unless we know what these words 
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mean ; and we cannot expresfi our choice in action, ualem we 
are able to act, — that is, unless we have the power of doing either 
good or eviL In the dilemma quoted from Epicurus, a contra- 
diotion in terms is held to prove a defect c^ power, or to dis- 
prove Omnipotence ; the dilemma, therefore, is a mere logical 
puzzle, like the celebrated one of Achilles and the tCNctoise. 
The only difficulty is, how to lay bare the fallacy, or expose the 
contradiction, since it is very skilfully covered up by the lan- 
guage employes. 

Outward acU do not disprove henevolent intentions, — The 
meaning of benevolence appears simple enough ; bvit it is often 
difficult to tell whether a certain act was or was not prompted 
by kind intetUions. Strictly speaking, of course, benevolence is 
a quaUty of mind, — that is, of will (bene volo) or inten- 
tion, — not of outward eondttct. An action is said to be benev- 
olent only by a metaphor ; it is so called, because we infer from 
it, with great positiveness, that the agent must have had benev- 
olent intentions. We think that the motives are indicated by 
the act ; but we may be mistaken. He who gives food to the 
hungry poor would be esteemed benevolent ; but he may do it 
with a view to poison them. To strike for the avowed purpose 
of causing pain, usually argues ill-will or a malignant design ; 
but the blow may come from the kindest heart in the world, for 
the express purpose of benefiting him who receives it. In the 
present argument, Epicurus assuni^s that the presence of evil, 
that is, the outward fact, is enough to prove a want of henevo^ 
lence, or even a malignant design, on the part of him who might 
have prevented it. But if^ by evil, is here meant mere pain or 
suffering, whether proceeding from bodily or mental causes, we 
may boldly deny the inference. If pleasure or mere ex^oyment 
is not the greatest good, if sometimes it is even inconsistent with 
the possession of a higher blessing, then a denial of it may be 
a proof of goodness instead of malice. The problem respecting 
the existence of evil is really solved by the single proposition, 
that virtue, not happiness, is marCs highest interest. Not only 
mere harm or suffering, but the liberty to do wrong, is essential 
for the existence of virtue. 
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7%e presence c^ evil does not impeach the perfeetions of God. 
— I cannot admit, then, on general grounds, that the presence 
either of moral or physical evil in the world throws any doubt 
whatever upon the perfections of the Deity, or offers any argu« 
ment against the doctrine of an ever-watchful and ever^gracioua 
Providence. It is demonstrable, that there could be no such 
thing as holiness, if sin were not possible ; that happiness is not 
man's greatest good ; and that occasional privation of it, or posi- 
tive suffering, may be essential for our education in virtue. We 
cannot always trace the immediate connection between the evil 
that we now endure, or which we compassionate in others^ and 
the moral purpose that it is designed to further, or the benevo- 
lent intention of which it is the index. But we can discern aU 
the great features of the scheme, and see that what is hard to 
bear, or painful to look upon, in a particular case, may be a nec- 
essary part of a systan of government contrived by infinite wis- 
dom, and executed with almighty power and perfect love* But 
as it is not the general argument, in the somewhat abstruse and 
technical form that I have here given to it, which usually per- 
plexes our ideas of Divine Providence, but rather the hardship 
and the wrong in particular cases, which, we are prone to think^ 
might have been prevented by the goodness of God, without 
altering, in any material respect, the broad features of his ad- 
ministration of human affairs, it may be worth while to develop 
and apply these principles with some minuteness. 

Progress^ not mere attainment^ is the law of our being. — All ' 
that we know of the human mind and of the history of this 
world's affairs, with the intimations that these respectively af- 
ford of the designs of Providence, leads us to conclude, that 
moral discipline, or the formaHon of character hy our ovm 
efforts, aided, indeed, but not determined, by power from on 
high, is the great end of our being here below. Not mere at- 
tainment, but progress, is the law of our finite conditioD, — 
progress desired, planned, and accomplished by ourselves, as- 
sisted by means that are placed within our reach, though we 
are free to use them or not. Trial and effort, mistakes com- 
mitted and rectified by increased effort, temptations to be met 
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and vanquished, and difficulties to be overbqfoej are essential 
parts of such a scheme. Our progress is to be measured, or, in 
other words, our merit is to he determinedy hy the qiumtity of 
ground that we have passed over^ not by the absolute distance of 
the point that we have reached from the termini of the course. 
Therefore, all start fair in the race, though their points of de- 
parture may be far apart Mere happiness, however elevated 
and unalloyed, is not the grand object ; for happiness is a stale 
or foced pointy implying neither movement nor effort ; the desire 
of happiness is implanted in us only as a principle of activity, 
to stimulate, never to be fully satisfied. Virtue^ on the other 
hand, is not a state, but an action ; it is not being, but doing. 
All advancement made in it conveys increased power of prog- 
ress, the motive constantly elevating itself and becoming purer, 
obstacles vanishing, and temptations losing their force, as we 
go on. Mere enjoyment, on the other hand, satiates and cloys ; 
a fresh struggle with difficulties is soon required, or the cup 
loses all its sweetness. Repose is pleasant, but continued idle- 
ness is intolerable. 

Difference in this respect between instinct and reason. — 
There cannot be a better illustration and proof of the correct- 
ness of this view of life than is afforded by the contrast, which I 
have already placed before you, between instinct and reason. 
The safety and comfort of the lower animals are provided for, 
and all the ends of their being are obtained, under an unerring 
guide acting above the sphere of their consciousness. They 
reverse the law of human condition ; enjoyment, not progress, is 
their highest good. Results, which, if brought about by man, 
would imply great sagacity and inventive power, would tax the 
loftiest intellect and the most profound study, are accomplished 
by them without effort, without education, and without liability 
to error. Their faculties, if we may call them theirs, are not 
susQQptible of any discipline or improvement whatever ; at the 
dawn of their existence, they begin their allotted tasks, and 
finish them as perfectly as at its close. Having no foresight, 
they have no foretaste of evil. With little, if any, sensibility 
to suffering, their enjoyment, such as it is, appears always com- 
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plete. Death which cannot be foreseen has no ferrors; for 
tliem, it is simply ceasing to live, and is therefore no more an 
evil, than their non-existence was during all time anterior to 
their birth. 

Contrast their situation with man's, who is bom helpless, 
ignorant, and unprotected, save by the affection of his own 
kind. He is left to himself; his will is free, and his reason 
must be developed bj its own efforts, through constant trials 
and mistakes, and frequent pain. With all his boasted learning 
and ingenuity, so slowly and laboriously acquired, he cannot 
build so perfect a cell, he cannot form so perfect a society, as 
the bee ; because the construction of a house or a society, how- 
ever &ultless, is not the*object of his being. The purpose for 
which he was created is, thai he may fit himself for these and 
greater tasks ; the educcUion thus self-acquired heing th^ great 
end in view^ and not the mere accomplishment of the task, 
which is comparatively of little moment. We are constantly 
mistaking means for ends, the importance of the supposed ends 
being exaggerated in our view, in order that we may be induced 
to use the supposed means ; in this use or application, in this 
effort and the consequent improvement, lies the real end. Most 
of the ends which men pursue, are pointed out to them by the 
passions apd the appetites, — that is, by the lower part of their 
nature ; the strain of the faculties in this pursuit is counted as 
a necessity and a hardship, but is submitted to as the condition 
of success. Reason and conscience, if properly developed, are 
continually admonishing us, it is true, that we mistake in this 
matter ; that the end first in view is not the real end, or of sub- 
stantive importance ; that the formation of character, the devel- 
opment of intellectual and moral power by our own efforts, is 
the true object ; — but their voice can scarcely be heard amid 
the din of the passions. 

ITie increase of happiness is not the greatest good. — I do but 
take the most general instance imder these remarks, when I say," 
that the love of happiness itself is but one of these lower desires, 
and as such, is rightfully restrained by the conscience, which 
declares to us with an authority that we cannot but recognize, 
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though onr actions are too seldom directed hj it, that mere en* 
jojment is not the greatest good. How, then, is it an impeach- 
ment of the goodness of the Creator, that the happiness of man, 
though carefully provided for within certain limits, is still made 
secondary to his moral improvement? As the idea of virtue 
includes trial, temptation, suffering, and the liability to sin, it is 
a contradiction in terms, to ask that progress in virtue should be 
made compatiUe with the twn-existence of evil. All improve- 
ment presupposes a lower state as a point of departure; all 
merit presupposes that the improvement is voluntary, and is due 
to one's own exertions. 

It may be disputed, perhaps, that the happiness of the brute 
creation is complete ; but we have a right to imagine that it is 
so, and then to compare our own condition with theirs, suppos- 
ing all drawbacks to their enjoyment to be taken away. Ib 
there a human being, whatever may have been his individual 
experience, or however large may be his estimate of the sin and 
misery which darken the lot of mankind, who will not exclaim^ 
" God be thanked that he has not made me a happy brute, or a 
senseless machine ? " Is not our lot, with all our experience 
of pain and wrong, vastly preferable to theirs, even with their 
supposed immunity from physical sufiering? Sin, of course, 
they are not capable of. Or can we imagine any possible con- 
stitution of the human mind, or any government oi this world's 
affairs, which shall effectually exclude evil without reducing 
man to the situation of an animal or a machine ? If not, if no 
better system in this respect is even conceivable, to say nothing of 
its possibility, then is the present one the best possible, and both 
the justice and the benevolence of its Author are amply vindi- 
cated. Our inability to conceive of a better one cannot be 
referred to the limitation of our faculties, since we are not called 
upon to devise a scheme, but are enabled to see that any im- 
provement of the present one, in respect generally of the pres- 
' ence of evil, would involve a contradiction or an absurdity. 

General laws are necessary to guide beings who are endowed 
with freeunll. — In order to apply this general solution of the 
problem to particular instances of misfortune and wrong, we 
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must remember that the scheme of DiYine government is to be 
taken as a whole. Whatever is essential to cany otU any part 
of the plan, must he regarded a^ a necessary fecUure of the system^ 
and we must accept all its consequences along with it. The edu- 
cation of man, both moral and intellectual, bj his own effort^ 
being the object to be gained, it becomes necessary that the 
course of events should be governed by general laws; or, in other 
words, that the action and government of the Deity should be 
uniform, so that events should not appear to us to succeed each 
other confusedly or at random, but in a fixed relation of ante- 
cedence and consequence. If reason is. to take the place of 
. instinct, that is, if man is to be self-taught, instead of being 
directly moved, like an automaton, by superior wisdom and 
power, then the means and appHanoes must be provided through 
which alone reason can act As a guide to conduct, reason 
would be useless without ^^resight. We could not shape our 
actions beforehand, without some knowledge of the future which 
they are to itfect ; nor eould this knowledge be gained, without 
such a clew as is afforded by the uniformity of nature. Ex- 
perience, the great teacher of reason, derives all its efficacy 
from bur belief, that the future will resemble the past, that bodies 
will always retain their propeities, that food will continue to 
nourish, fire to bum, and poison to kill, and that different 
motives will retain generally the efficiency they have often 
shown in swaying the conduct of others. A rational being 
could not move a step, except at random, but for this confidence 
in the permanency of natural causes, as they are called. We 
have a right to say, then, that the preservcUion of general laws is 
an essential feature of that scheme of Divine government which 
we have tried to develop, — that, without them, man eould not 
be self-taught, would not be capable of progress, could not be a 
free agent or a moral being. It is no paradox to say, that the 
continuance, the inflexibility, of the law of gravitation, is essen- 
tial to the support oi the law of morality, is vital to the exist- 
ence of virtue itself. 

General laws cannot he suspended in pofrticuUir (ww««.— 
Then we must accept all the necessary consequences of general 
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laws along with them. In the vast majority of instances, we 
may presume that they will work Tor good, tending equally to 
guide the conduct, satisfy the wants, and promote the happiness 
of man ; and this presumption, as we have seen, is amply sus- 
tained by experience. But in particular cases, their very inflex- 
ibility occasions their doing apparent harm ; and these are the 
instances of evil which most frequently incline men to murmur 
against Divine Providence. They are called "accidents," 
" misfortunes,^ and even the believer sometimes repines because 
the good are not protected against them. But it has been 
proved that there is no such thing as chance, or accident, or for- 
tune. The position ev^n of a grain of sand, the waving of a 
leaf in the wind, is determined, not indeed by the blind and 
mechanical cooperation of tjiie properties of matter, but by the 
same wisdom and goodness which made human nature capable 
of virtue, and which dispose all events for the guidance and the 
moral improvement of the human family. Unless the course 
of these events were uniform and inflexible, the whole effect of 
the lesson would be lost. It seems a light thing for the sufferer 
under a particular calamity to ask that the law of order may be 
suspended in his case, at least for this time, — that the tempest 
may not wreck his vessel, or the fire consume his dwelling, or 
the blight visit his fields, — that the ha^nd of the oppressor may 
be stayed, and the wicked may cease to triumph. But as mill' 
ions have eqtuxl reason to ask for the same indulgence, if the 
prayers of all were granted, general disorder and confusion 
would ensue. We could no longer profit by the past, or prepare 
for the future. Prudence would be a word without meaning, 
and foresight an impossible attainment. The study of nature, 
which now, in a greater or less degree, taxes and 'improves the 
intellect of every human being, would be a profitless collection 
of individual and isolated cases, from which no instruction could 
be gleaned ; and, as such, it would be abandoned. Having no 
means of divining the future, man could only stumble onward 
in the dark, or be led by^the hand at every step, like a blind 
child, through the palace of God's works. 

" If we attempt," says Dr. Ferguson, " to conceive such a 
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scene as some skeptics would require to eyinoe tlie wisdom and 
goodness of God, a scene in which every desire were at once 
gratified without delay, difficulty, or trouble, it is evident, that, on 
such a supposition, the end of every active pursuit would be 
anticipated ; exertion would be prevented, every &culty remain 
unemployed, and mind itself would be no more than a conscious 
ness of languor under an oppression of weariness, such as 
satiety and continued inoccupation are known to produce. On 
this supposition, all the active powers which distinguish human 
nature would be superfluous, and only serve' to disturb our peace, 
or sour the taste of those inferior pleasures which appear to be 
consistent with indolence and sloth." 

Suspension of the law would work greater evils. — But you 
ask that the law may be suspended only in this instance^ and 
still be allowed to prevail elsewhere, so that, here, signal virtue 
may be rewarded or saved from suffering, while the uniformity 
of Providence may be maintained as a guide to man on all 
other occasions. Passing over the difficulty already adverted 
to, that the number of equally just applications for interference 
would so €sLT balance the number of cases in which the law held 
good, as to destroy all confidence in the uniformity of nature, it 
is important to consider how fiir the consequences of any one 
interference might extend. If the wind is not to blow, in order 
that the hopes of one righteous man may not be wrecked, the 
atmosphere may stagnate and corrupt over large regions of 
space, bringing pestilence and death to thousands. The inun- 
dation that sweeps away one house, may fertilize a whole district 

" Think we, like some weak prince, the Eternal Cause, 
Prone for his favorites to reverse his laws ? 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high. 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by ? 
Or some old temple, nodding to its fall. 
For Chartres' head reserve the hanging wall ? " 

Besides, in order that the good may improve in goodness, 
^ere must he something contingent and uncertain in the rewards 
of virtue. Constituted as we are in other respects, and general 
laws still holding good in the majority of cases, the invariable 
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visible connection of virtue with happiness would destroy ilie 
whole foundation of disinterested conduct. Moreover, the mis- 
chance, as we call it, affects only the outward advantages of 
rectitude ; its inward rewards are always sure, and these are a 
sufficient compensation for the hardship or loss. 

" What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy. 
The soul's calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy. 
Is yirtne's prize; a better would you fix. 
Then give Humility a coach and six, 
Justice a conqaeror's sword, or Troth a gown, 
Or Public Spirit its great cure, a crown/' 

Each particular virtue presupposes the existence of its oppo* 
site, — And this suggests the next consideration, that, if we ex- 
amine separately the requisitions of the moral law, we shall 
find that each individual virtue presupposes the existence either 
of misfortune or wrong. Thus, courage would not he possible 
without danger, nor fortitude without pain. There could be no 
temperance^ but for the liability to excess^ and no benevolence, war 
less there were wants to satisfy, or sufferings to relieve. Even 
justice would lose the greater part of its merit, if there was no 
self'^lenial in satisfying its demands. Prudence could not be 
exercised, if recklessness could not suffer ; and even veracity 
would be no virtue, if one couM not help telling the truth. He 
who covM not do harm or wrong, might still be innocent, it is ' 
true ; but there would be no merit in his innocence. In shorty 
merit consists in withstanding temptation, alleviating pain, and 
opposing wrong; so that, without the presence of evil, there would 
be nothing to praise, and nothing to blame. These reasons, be 
it observed, account not only for the permission of the crimes, 
whether of omission or commission, which men are guilty of, 
but for the physical evils which befall us from the unalterable 
course of external nature, or are only so far connected with 
mind, that we must assume the existence of a sentient being 
before the mischief can be felt. 

Mnl has always a compensating good. — That there is no 
evil, dependent on natural causes alone, which has not its com* 
pensating good, is a trut;h ivhiph has been so much insisted 
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Upon by writers on this subject, that I need not dwell upon it 
liere.* The difficulty of finding out what this compensation is, 
in some cases, shows the imperfection of our faculties, but cer- 
tainly does not accuse the benevolence of God. The most ob- 
vious reason for this difficulty, is the vast compass of the system, 
of which each individual being constitutes so small a part 
*' Imagine only," says Shaftesbury, "some person entirely a 
stranger to navigation, and ignorant of the nature of sea or 
waters : How great his astonishment, when, finding himself on 
board some vessel anchored at sea, remote from all land pros- 
pect, whilst it was yet a calm, he viewed the ponderous ma- 
chine, firm and motionless in the midst of the smooth ocean, 
and considered its foundation beneath, together with its cord- 
age, masts, and saDs above, — how easily would he see the 
whole one regular structure, all thingB depending on each other ; 
the uses of the rooms below, the lodgements, and the conven- 
iences of men and stores ! But being ignorant of the intent and 
design of all above, would he pronounce the masts and cordage 
to be useless and cumbersome, and for this reason condemn the 
frame and despise the architect ? O, my friend, let us not thus 
betray our ignorance, but consider where we are, and in what a 
universe! Think of the many parts of the vast machine, in 
which we have so little insight, and of which it is impossible 
' that we should know the ends and uses : when, instead of seeing 
to the highest pendants, we see only some lower deck, and are 

* " Thus, for example, poyerty, or the want of riches, is generally com- 
pensated by having more hopes, and fewer fears, by a greater share of 
health, and a more exquisite relish of the smallest enjoyments, than those 
who possess them are usually blessed with. The watft of taste and gen- 
ius, with all the pleasures that arise from them, are commonly recom- 
pensed by a more useful kind of common sense, together with a wonderful 
delight, as well as success, in the busy pursuits of a scrambling world. 
The sufferings of the sick are greatly relieved by many trifling gratifica- 
tions imperceptible to others, and sometimes almost repaid by the incon- 
ceivable transports occasioned by the return of health and vigor. Folly 
cannot be very grievous, because imperceptible ; and I doubt not but there 
ifi 8ome truth In that rant of a mad poet. That there is a pleasure in being 
mad, which ncme but madmen know." — Soame Jenyns, 
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in this dai^ case of flesh confined, even to the hold and meanest 
station of the vesseL" 

General laws, on the whole, promote order and happiness. — 
Every discovery in science, all progress in the knowledge of 
nature, goes to illustrate and confirm the truth, that the tendency 
of the general laws which prevail in the universe is favorable, 
on the whole, to order and to happiness. Time is necessary, 
that this truth may become known. An observer of vegetable ' 
life, whose knowledge was confined to a single year, would con- 
sider the approach of winter as an irreparable calamity. The 
falling of the foliage, the death of annual plants, the earth sealed 
up by frosts, and the skies darkened by storms, would appear 
to him not merely as unredeemed evils, but as tokens of a uni- 
versal cessation of life, if not of a dissolution of all things. But 
80 familiar to us is the fact, that the decay of plants is neces- 
sary to keep up the fertility of the ground, and that the powers 
of vegetation, suspended during the winter, burst forth ivith ad- 
ditional luxuriance in the spring, that we hardly think of reck- 
oning the end of the glories of autumn among the evils of nature. 
The most poisonous plants, when administered with skill and in 
moderate doses, have been found to possess the most valuable 
medicinal qualities. The pain which follows cutting or other- 
wise wounding the flesh, and generally the great sensitiveness 
of the outer surface of the body, were thought, till very recently, 
to be unmitigated evils ; but it is now ascertained, &om the dis- 
tribution of this sensitiveness, that its purpose is unquestionably 
one of pure benevolence, its office being to warn us against the 
approach of bodily harm, since those parts which are not liable 
to injury are not rendered sensitive. But the skeptic will ask, 
Jff' Omnipotence dtmld not gwird us Ugainst such harm, without 
the use of means that involve suffering f Certainly it could, just 
as it does, in the case of the lower animals, hy leading us blind- 
fold away from the harm, compelling us to take precautions 
against it without our being conscious that they are precautions. 
But then where would he human reason, forethought, and free- 
will f or how would mental and moral discipline, or self-educa- 
tion, be possible ? Consistently with the preservation of these 
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great ends, which we have seen to be paramount in iipportance 
over all others for man's own good, we may confidently say, 
that the means actually adopted in man's case are the wisest, 
kindest, and best 

Special provision against pain, -^ But the progress of dis- 
covery within a year or two has added another and still more 
striking illustration of the truth here referred to. To the per- 
fection of the plan just described, for waring .off bodily harm, 
it might have been objected, that surgical operations sometimes 
become necessary for removing a deeply seated injury, and tl\at 
the pain which the surgeon is then obliged to inflict, being use- 
less for its original purpose of warning us against danger, is an 
evil without compensation. This objection, I say, might have 
been made, though it would not have seemed a very reasonable 
one ; for it amounts to asking, that, under a system of which the 
preservation of g^eral laws is an essential part, precisely the 
same thing — namely, the cutting of the flesh — should be at- 
tended with pain, if done accidentally, but should be free from 
pain, if done intentionally, and with a benevolent purpose. 
This would seem to be a contradiction. But who shall prescribe 
bounds to the wisdom and goodness of God? Certain sub- 
stances in nature have been endowed with such properties, that 
when administered to the patient, without causing any harm to 
his bodily constitution, his sensibility to pain, for a time, is en- 
tirely destroyed, and the surgeon may do his most formidable 
office upon him, while he is enjoying the happiest of dreams. 
Will even the skeptic dare affirm, that the marvellous anaes- 
thetic properties of ether and chloroform were not added to 
these substances for the express purpose which they have 
recently been discovered to answer, or that the discovery itself, 
so unexpectedly made, was not intended both to reward and 
stimulate man's researches in science with a view of doing good 
to his fellows, so that it is comprehended under that vast scheme 
of self-education which is the great object of man's earthly ex- 
istence ? In reference only to this discovery and its immediate 
results, it is not going too far to apply the remark first made in 
regard to the astronomer, and to say that the undevout surgeon 
is mad. 
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Ikerecm of knowledge would explain away other evils. — Sel^ 
improvement, both of the individual and of the race, seems to 
be the leading purpose of the Deity in the government of man- 
kind. The several parts of man's nature are developed through 
their influence on each other, and in due proportion. The cul- 
tivation of his intellect, and the stores of knowledge thereby 
amassed, are continually adding to the safeguards of conscienee 
and to the evidences of religion, — continually doing away with 
those objections to the providence of God, which, in the infitncy 
of the race, perhaps, can be met by the humility and the power 
of Faith alone. Who can say how many of the apparent in- 
dividual evils of man's condition upon earth, now inexplicable, 
except from the general consideration that the possibility of suf- 
fering and sin is absolutely essential to any progress in hi^pi- 
ness aUd virtue, will be directly explained away by the future 
triumphs of science, which has recently shed m much light upon 
the ben>eficent constitution of the body in regard to pain ? * 



* In the augment from design, as Lord Brongham remarks, we infer 
that contrivanoe is nniversal, because we are able to trace and comprehend 
it in the great majority of instances ; the number of exceptions to the 
rule continually diminishing as our knowledge of nature increases, we 
have a right to conclude, with respect to every natural arrangement in 
which we eannot yet detect a purpose, that the fault is only in our imper- 
fect information, — that the purpose exists, though we have not yet dis- 
covered it, and that the Deity really does nothing in vain, though man 
may not be able, in every case, to read His designs. 

The same form of reasoning may be employed, when we would account 
for the origin of evil. Many things were considered by the ancients to be 
unmitigated evils, which, as the progress of modem science has shown, 
ought rather to be otnsidered as unmingled good. The instance given in 
the text is a fair example. We can now see, that the liability to pain 
never exists except where it answers a useful purpose, — that of warning 
us against danger; and that means are placed within our reach to effect a 
temporary suspension of the pain even in these cases, if any necessity 
arises for performing a surgical operation. Modem investigations have 
brought to light so many instances of this sort, that a fair induction from 
them enables us to conclude, that all the remaining specks will disappear, 
as soon as scientific research is carried far enough. We may even discern 
a reason why they are still allowed to dim the prospect; it is that we may- 
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That the general laws of the universe are favorable to order 
and to happiness, is an observation, says Mr. Stewart, which " I 
am persuaded will appear, upon an accurate examination, to 
liold without any exception whatever; and it is one of the 
noblest employments of philosophy to verify and illustrate its 
universality, by investigating the beneficent purposes to which 
the laws of nature are subservient. Now, it is evidently ^row 
these general laws ahne, that the ultimate ends of Providence can 
he judged of and not from their accidental collisions with the 
partial interests of individuals ; — collisions, too, which so often 
arise from an abuse of their moral liberty. It is the great error 
of the vulgar (who are incapable of comprehensive views) to 
attempt to read tjie ways of Providence in particular events, 



be incited to make the reqaisite efforts for the attainment of that knowl- 
edge in whose light they will finally disappear. 

** The problem has been solved by mathematicians, Sir Isaac Newton 
haying first investigated it, of finding the form of a symmetrical solid, or 
solid of revolution, which in q^oving through a fluid shall experience the 
least possible resistance ; in other words, of finding the form which must 
be impressed upon any given bulk of matter, so that it shall move more 
easily through a surrounding finid than if it had any other conceivable 
form whatever, with a breadth or a length also given. The figure bears a 
striking resemblance to that of a fish. Now suppose a fish were formed 
exactly In this shape, and that some animal endowed with reason wextt 
placed upon a portion of its surface, and able to trace its form for only a 
limited extent, say at the narrow part, where the broad portion or end of 
the moving body was opposed, or seemed as if it were opposed, to the sur- 
roufiding fluid when the fish moved ; — the reasoner would at once con- 
clude, that the contrivance of the fish's form was very inconvenient and 
artificial, and that nothing could be worse adapted for expeditions or easy 
movement through the waters. Tet it is certain, that, upon being after- 
wards permitted to view thb wholb body of the fish, what had seemed a 
defect and an evil, not only would appear plainly to be none at all, but it 
would appear manifest, that this seeming evil or defect was a part of the 
mo^t perfect and excellent structure which it was possible even for Om- 
nipotence and Omniscience to have adopted, and that no other conceivable 
arrangement could by possibility have produced so much advantage, or 
tended so much to fulfil the design in view." — Brougham's Suppleme/^anf 
Dissertathiu to PaUy. 
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and to judge favorably or unfavorably of the order of the uni- 
verse from its accidental effects with respect to themselves or 
their friends. Perhaps, indeed, this disposition is inseparable, 
in some degree, from the weakness of humanity. But surely it 
is a weakness, which we ought to strive to correct ; and the 
more we do correct it, the more pleasing our conceptions of the 
universe become. Accidental inconveniences disappear, when 
compared with the magnitude of the advantages which it is the 
object of the general laws to secure : * or,' as one author has 
expressed it, ' scattered evils are lost in the blaze of superabun* 
dant goodness, as the spots on the disk of the sun are lost in the 
splendor of his rays/ " 

Merit determined hy progress, not hy attainment. — That 
progress in knowledge, happiness, and virtue; effected through 
our own exertions, and not the mere attainment of any fixed 
point or degree in either, is the main purpose of our being here 
below, and really our greatest good, is a doctrine which imme- 
diately explains away all those supposed evils in human condi- 
tion, which are usually classed under the heads of inequality and 
imperfection. All conditions are alike in this respect, inasmuch 
as all admit of advance and improvement ; the progress of each 
individual being measured from his own starting point, all have 
an equal chance of winning the prize, though the lot of some be 
cast in the early ages of hoar antiquity, and others ar^ seem- 
ingly favored by the intelligence, the arts, and the morals of 
civilized nations and modem times. The happiness of each, as 
we have seen, is computed by his own standard of happiness, 
whatever that may be ; and his merit, also, is determined by 
the measure of his moral improvement, and not by the refine- 
ment of those ideas of virtue which he may finally attain. It 
is, then, so far from an impeachment of the goodness of the Cre- 
ator that he has made us finite beings, finite in our existence, 
our capacities, our virtues, and our enjoyments, that we see at 
once, infinity or perfection is the only point from which progress 
is impossible. Death alone, or in itself considered, apart from 
the antecedent dread of it, and from the injury to the feelings 
of the survivors, is not even an apparent evil, any more than 
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fcbe fact of our non-existence through antecedent ages.* It is 
matter of the commonest observation, also, that it is not the 
possession of any given quantity of the means of enjoyment, 
however great, but the increase of that quantity, whether the 
original sum were a unit or a million, which makes a man 
happy. To adopt Paley's illustration, ^ It is not the income 
which any man possesses, but the increase of income that af- 
fords the pleasure." 

Virtue and happiness determined only hy reference to capacity. 
— How unphilosophical, then, as well as ungrateful, is that 
frame of mind which looks with a jaundiced eye over creation, 
intent only on spying out its evils and imperfections ; which 
pities the oyster, because it is inferior to the vertebrated ani- 
mal, the quadruped, because it is not equal to man, and man, be^ 
cause his finite capacities are far below the perfections of the 
Infinite One ! Yet it is only such reasoning as this, which has 

* There is so much truth, as well as beauty, in the following remarks by 
Soame Jenyns, that I quote the whole passage, though some of the partio- 
blar statements and arguments in it are open to criticism. 

" Death, the last and most dreadful of all evils, is so far from being 
one, that it is the infallible cure of all others. 

To die is landing on some silent shore, 
Where billows never beat, nor tempests roto ; 
Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, 't is o'er. 

For, abstracted from the sickness and sufferings usually attending it, it is 
no more than the expir|ition of that term of life Grod was pleased to be- 
stow on us, without any claim or merit on our part. But was it an 
evil ever so great, it could not be remedied but by one much greater, which 
is by living for ever ; by which means, our wickedness, unrestrained by the 
prospect of a future state, would grow so insupportable, our sufferings so 
intolerable by perseverance, and our pleasures so tiresome by repetition, 
that no being in the universe could be so completely miserable as a spe- 
cies of immortal men. We have no reason, therefore, to look upon death 
as an evil, or to fear it as a punishment, even without any supposition of 
a future life : but if we consider it as a passage to a more perfect state, or 
a remove only in an eternal succession of still improving states, (for which 
we have the strongest reasons), it will then appear a new favor from the 
divine munificence; and a man must be as absurd to repine at dying, 
as a traveller would be, who proposed to himself a delightful tour through 
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made the problem respecting the origin of evil to appear msohi- 
ble. However great the good which is actually provided may 
be, the skeptic fancies that he may always ask, Why is it nol 
greater ? If mankind are happy, why were they not created 
earlier, or why do they not now exist in greater numbers? 
Here is the error of supposing that virtue and happiness %te 
tangible products, instead of abstract ideas, — are quantities 
which may be weighed or measured, the goodness of the Crea- 
tor being estimated by the magnitude of the aggregate. But it 
is not so ; each can be determined only in reference to the ca- 
pacities of the individual, whose cup of enjoyment, whatever its 
dimensions may be, being full, or whose merit being positive 
from the moral improvement that he has made, no matter where 
be began or where he leaves off, the equity of the Divine gov- 
ernment, in his respect, is sufficiently vindicated. Hence the 
justice as well as the beauty of the solemn affirmation of our 

various unknown countries, to lament that he cannot take up his residence 
at the first dirty inn which he baits at on the road. 

** The instability of human life, or the hasty changes of its successive 
periods, of which we so frequently complain, are no more than the neces- 
sary progress of it to this necessary conclusion ; and are so far from being 
evils deserving these complaints, that they are the source of our greatest 
pleasures, as they are the source of all novelty, from which our greatest 
pleasures are ever derived. The continual succession of seasons in the 
human life, by daily presenting to us new scenes, render it agreeable, and 
like those of tiie year, afford us delights by their change, which the choicest 
of them could not give us by their continuance. 'In the spring of life, the 
gilding of the sunshine, the verdure of the fields, and the variegated paint- 
ings of the sky, are so exquisite in the eyes of infants at their 4rst looking 
abroad into a new world, as nothing perhaps afterwards can equal. The 
heat and vigor of the succeeding summer of youth ripens for us new 
pleasures, the blooming maid, the nightly revel, and the jovial chase : the 
sei-ene autumn of complete manhood feasts us with the golden harvests of 
our worldly pursuits : nor is the hoary winter of old age destitute of its 
peculiar comforts and enjoyments, of which the recollection and relation 
of those past are perhaps none of the least ; and at last, death opens to us 
a new prospect, from whence we shall probably look back upon the diver- 
sions and occupations of this world with the same contempt we do now on 
our tops, and hobby-horses, and with the same surprise, that they could 
ever so much entertain or engage us." — Soame Jenym, 
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Saviour, that ^^ There is more joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, than over ninety and nine just persons who need 
no repentance." A German writer has expressed the same 
general truth in a forcible, perhaps hyperbolical, manner. 
^ If," says Lessing, ^* God should hold aU truths inclosed in his 
right hand, and in his left, only the ever-active impulse to the 
pursuit of truth, although with the condition that I should 
always and for ever err, and should say to me. Choose I — I 
should &11 ¥dth submission upon his left hand, and say, Father, 
give I Pure Truth is for Thee alone." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE tmitr OF GOD. 



Summary of the ktst chapter, — It was remarked in the last 
chapter, in reference to the problem respecting the origin of 
evil, that we need not consider how much evil there is in the 
world ; for the problem is solved, when we can account for the 
existence of any evil, however small, and show that it is recon- 
cilable with a belief in the infinite goodness and almighty power 
of tKe Creator. Now, omnipotence does not include the power 
to accomplish a metaphysical impossibility, the statement of 
which always involves a contradiction, or, in other words, is an 
absurd and meaningless statement. It is just as contradictory 
to suppose that virtue can exist without a free choice between 
good and evil, as that four is not equal to twice two ; for freedom 
is involved in the idea of virtue, just as twice two is involved in 
the idea of four. The phrase compulsory or enforced virtus^ 
is quite as absurd as that of a idrtuous machine. Sin and suf- 
fering, therefore, must be possible. If virtue is to be possible ; 
and if virtue is man's highest interest, which both reason and 

r 
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conscience loudly declare, then it is not only compatible with 
infinite benevolence, but essential to it, that pain and wrong 
•should be permitted. The balance is consequently on the side 
of good, or a greater good is accomplished than would otherwise 
be possible. Benevolence does not consist simply in preventing 
pain, but in bestowing the largest amount, or balance, of pleas- 
ure ; just as a man with an income of a thousand a year, but 
who is in debt for a hundred, is still richer than one with an 
annual revenue of five hundred, which is wholly unincumbered. 
It was shown that no exemption from evil was possible, or even 
conceivable, which would not reduce man to the condition of a 
brute or a machine ; and as his state, at the worst, is immeasu- 
rably preferable to theirs, his state is, in fact, the best possible ; 
for we cannot even conceive of a better one, — that is, we can- 
not point out any defect in it. 

In applying this solution to partictdar cases of evil, it was re- 
marked, that education self-acquired, or progress in virtue and 
happiness through one's own efibrts, is our greatest good, and 
the final end of our being here below. It is essential for such 
progress that the universe should be governed by general laws ; 
atisX is, that the course of nature, or the action of the Deity, 
should be uniform ; — reason would otherwise be inferior to in- 
stinct, and could not operate as a guide to conduct. We may 
expect that the general tendency of these laws will promote 
order and happiness ; but, for the very reason that they are 
general and inflexible, they must sometimes conflict with the 
interests of individuals. The weakness of human nature is 
prone to magnify the importance of these collisions, and to com- * 
plain of them as defects in the order of Providence. In a 
broader view, they are seen to be necessary parts of a system 
devised. by infinite wisdom and benevolence for the highest 
interests of mankind. Some good always results from them ; 
none are without compensation, in respect either of outward ad- 
vantages or of inward enjoyment. The imperfections and ine- 
qualities of human condition cease to appear as evils, when 
self-improvement, or an advance in knowledge, virtue, and hap- 
piness, is regarded as the principal aim of our existence ; upon 
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this theory, all start alike, and we no longer regret that absolute 
perfection is unattainable, when we remember that it is the only 
state in which progress is impossible. As science advances, and 
we learn more of the secrets of nature and the purposes of the 
Deity, these apparent evils lessen in number and gradually fade 
away. Bodily pain, which ranks first among them in the esti- 
mation of the vulgar, has been shown by recent discoveries to 
be a purely beneficent institution ; an4 as our horizon enlarges 
and our vision improves, there is every reason to hope, that all 
the other iUs of our lot will appear either imaginary, or such as 
would in no way interfere with the enjoyment of a wise and 
good man. The specks that are apparent in the administration 
of this world's affairs will be lost in the unutterable splendors 
of Divine justice, mercy, and love. 

The doctrine of the ManichtBans. — Among the most remark- 
able theories to which the discussions respecting the origin of 
evil have given rise, is the doctrine of the Manichseans, who 
maintained that the world is governed by two coetemal and 
independent principles, or deities, the one benevolent and the 
other malicious ; and that from the perpetual conflict between 
them arises the mingling of joy with woe in the condition of 
mankind. This belief, irreconcilable, as it appears, either with 
sound reason or pure religion, existed even in the bosom of the 
Christian church in its earlier ages, so renowned a theologian as 
St. Augustine having once adhered to it ; and some traces of 
it, perhaps, remain to the present day, in the vulgar doctrine 
respecting devils. It is hardly necessary to say, that, from a 
warfare which has been going on from all eternity between two 
equally powerful deities, nothing but confusion could ensue ; so 
that the theory is at once rebuked by the order and harmony 
that prevail throughout the universe. Their alternate reign 
might explain recurrent periods of unmingled happiness and 
unmingled misery, but would not do away with the objection 
arising from the mixture at the same moment of good with eviL 
Both could not be almighty, since the unbounded power of one 
would be a limitation (that is, a negation) of the infinite power 
of the other. On the other hand, they must be equally mighty, 
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since, otherwise, their purposes always clashing, the stronger 
would certainly destroy the weaker, or reduce him to inaction. 
But the existence of two finite beings of equal attributes, the 
one perfectly good, and the other irredeemably wicked, is just 
as difficult to be accounted for as the coexistence of good and 
eril among mankind, to explain which this theory was first in- 
vented.* It is but supposing that the class of the virtuous is 
diminished in number till but one representative of it remains, 
and that the same thing takes place with regard to the wicked ; 
— a supposition which throws no light upon the main question, 
why any wickedness is permitted. 

Polytheism is the oldest religious belief* ^ — But having already 
accounted for the presence of evil, we need not concern our- 
selves about this fable, — for it is a fable, or legend, rather than 
a doctrine of philosophy or theology, — except to point to it as 
one of the forms of polytheism^ or of those religious systems 
that are not based upon the dogma of the unity of God, the 
subject which I propose to discuss in the present chapter. If 
we look only at what Hume calls the natural history of religion, 

* " The Manichteftn doctrine, of two eternal and mntaaUy repugnant 
principles/' B»j$ Dr. Crombie, ** seems morally impossible, to suppose 
an eternal and infinite being, possessing unlimited wisdom and power, 
whose nature is purely malevolent, is to suppose the coexistence of two 
irreconcilable contrarieties. Maligmty, implying ignorance and weakness, 
cannot possibly coexist ivith the attributes of infinite power and infinite untdtfin. 
This objection alone appears fatal to the hypothesis. 

" Nor is the hypothesis more defensil^ on the supposition, that the two 
eternal beings do not possess infinite wisdom and infinite power. If such 
could without absurdity be supposed to exist, they must either possess 
these attributes in an equal degree, or one must be superior to the other. 
If we take the former i^tematiye, the energies of both, engaged in eternal 
conflict, must be mutually neutralised. Every effort of the one to produce 
good or evil, must be instantly counteracted by the opposition of the other. 
Like two equal contending weights, neither could preponderate. Under 
the conflicting agencies of two such beings, there could exist neither good 
nor evil. K we take the other alternative, and suppose the superiority of 
either, it is evident that the inferior must ultimately yield, and the struggle 
for the mastery terminate in ^m established ascendency of his more saga- 
ciotsi and powerful opponent." —» Crombie's Nat. Thedogyt Vol. II. p. 158. 
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and put aside the inqnirj respecting a primitive rerektion to 
mankind, tiiere is no doubt that polytheism is the most ancient 
form of religious faith, as it is still the most prevalent one. It 
is the natural belief of a barbarous or half-civilized nation, who 
have neither tradition nor philosophy to set them right The 
religious sentiment in man is indestructible. Men are inclined 
to venerate and worship some unseen power or powers, just as 
strongly as to exercise the benevolent affections, and to seek out 
some objects, if none happen to be originally near at hand, on 
which these feelings may expend themselves. The manifesta- 
tion o^ power is so firmly associated in every one's mind with the 
presence of a conscious individual agency y that striking physical 
occurrences, such as tempests, earthquakes, inundations, thunder, 
and the return of the seasons, are unhesitatingly referred, at 
first, each to its peculiar deity, or conscious cause. The faith 
of the vulgar is soon systematized, expanded, and recorded in 
the first rude attempts of a people at poetry, philosophy, and 
theology, — pursuits which are naturally antecedent to those of 
the physical sciences, for the same reason that poetry precedes 
prose ; namely, that the imagination works with greater facility 
and pleasure than the judgment or the logical faculty. When 
thus partially reduced to order, and enshrined in verse, this 
faith becomes a system of mythology^ which, from the variety 
and interesting character of its materials, will always maintain 
a strong hold upon uncultivated minds, though the learned and 
the philosophical will be struck with a view of its incongruities 
and absurdities, and will strive to fashion for themselves an 
esoteric doctrine of a single principle, which sustains and gov- 
erns all things. * . , 
The opinion, that polytheism is the first natural product of 
the religious sentiment among mankind, and that it everywhere 
preceded a belief in the unity of God, is ably sustained by 
Hume, a portion of whose argument I borrow the more will- 
ingly, as it is sanctioned by the high authority of Dugald 
Stewart " It seems certain," says Hume, " that, according to 
the natural progress of hiunan thought, the ignorant multitude 
must first entertain some grovelling and familiar notion of 
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superior powers, before they stretch their cooeeplioii to fkat 
perfect Being who bestowed order on tlie whole fhime a£^antan. 
We may as reasonably imagine^ that men iahidbitod pidaotti 
before huts and cottages, or studied geomelay before agricnltiue^ 
as assert that the Deity c^peored to them a pure spirit^ onmi' 
sdent, omnipotent, and omnipresent, before he was apprebended 
to be a powerful, thou^ limited being, with human patsknB and 
appetites, limbs and organs. The mind rises grftdnaily ftnm 
inferior to superior ; by abstracting fr<»i what is imperfeet, il 
forms an idea of perfecticm ; and, slowly distinguishing tiie ndiiier 
parts of its own fi*ame from the grosser, it learns to transfer 
only the former, mudi elevated and reftned, to its diirinity. 
Kothing could disturb this natund progress of thought, but some 
obvious and invincible argument, whddi might immediately lead 
the mind into the pore principles of theism, and make it over^ 
leap, at one bound, the vast interval which id interposed between 
the human and the Divine nature. But though I allow, thait 
the order and frame of the universe^ when accurately examttted^ 
affords such an argument, yet I can never think that this con- 
dderation could have sm influence on mankind wben tibey fotmed 
their first rode notions of religion.'' 

27ie progress of science lessens the nmm^er of dekies*-'^ The 
number and variety of the operataons of nature suggest to the 
ignorant and uninquiring mind a corresponding number of un- 
known causes which are active in producing them. The move- 
ments and changeable aspects oi the clowte, the air, the rivers, 
the sea, — the growth cf plants, and the <£unial and annual 
revolutions of the starry firzpament, are referred each to its 
hidden cause or separate deity ; every volcano has an imprisoned 
demigod struggling under it, and every ttiund^stotfm suggests 
an angry deity launc&ing his bolts against his fbes. As sdence 
advances, objects and events are classified, and causes general- 
ized. Phenomena the most unlike in outward appearance, are 
found to be explicable through the operation of one and the 
same ])ower. The law of gravitation alone explains most of 
Hie physical changes which were arranged by the andents under 
so many distinct heads and sovereigns ; many others are traee- 
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able to the single law of chemical affinities. Hence, if a 
mytfaologj were to be constructed now, on the same general 
principles as of old, Olympus would be less crowded. 

If, from purely physical occurrences, we turn to the viciMsiiudes 
ofman^s condition and the general course of human affairs j we 
find a similar effect produced on religious belief. In barbar- 
ous ages, the lot of indiyiduals seems to be determined by chance, 
or by the coiyunction of an indefinite number of causes. The 
fortunes of war, the caprices <^ sovereigns, the ravages (against 
which ignorance has no shield) of fiimine and pestilence, the 
rise and fall of dynasties, and the brief cycles of national pros- 
perity and adversity, introduce so much uncertainty into idl cal- 
culations respecting the future, that men are tempted to refer 
all events to the agency of a crowd of independent and oflen 
hostile deities, against whose power human strivings produce 
but little effect But the study of history and of th^^laws of the 
human mind, with a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of politics and political eoHiomy, brings order into this chaos, 
and makes the past intelligible, and the future a subject of cal- 
culation and foresight. Good and iU fortune are now referred 
to their true sources, in the characters of men themselves, and 
the number of special deities who exert any influence over 
human afiairs, is rapidly reduced to one. 

Two conchuions may he drawn from this fact of the early 
yrowth of polytheism. The ^st is, that the religious senHment 
alone is no safe guide to the doctrine of the unity of Gkxl ; it is 
equally well satisfied by the worship of a crowd of inferior dei- 
ties. Reason alone, or reascm aided by Revelation, can enable 
us to form fit conceptions of the Supreme Being. Katural the- 
ol(^ is the product of the understanding and the moral sense ; 
feeling or sentiment only affecting the mode of our perception 
of its truths, or forming the atmosphere through which we re- 
gard them. The second inference is, that if, at an early period 
of civilization, among a people otherwise rude and ignorant, or 
at any rate, enjoying no special advantages over surrounding 
, a belief in the unity of God is, found to be a prominent 
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feature in their religion, the oonclusion is unayoidable, that this 
belief came from immediate revelation. It is not the natural 
product of the human mind under such circumstances ; the un- 
assisted reason could not have attained to it. It is supernatural, 
then, whether it be a remnant of the knowledge with which man 
was originally endowed when he was first placed upon the 
earth, and by which alone he could be fitted for the exigencies 
of a situation at once novel and perilous, or a special communi- 
cation from on high, designed as a foundation fo» a purer faith, 
and as seed for subsequent diffusion among all tribes, languages, 
and nations. 

Polytheism rejected hy educated and thinking minds. — Poly- 
theism being the earliest product of the religious sentiment, and 
maintaining a strong hold upon the imaginations of the vulgar, 
we might expect that high mental cultivation would either en- 
able a few minds to detect its absurdities, and to refine it into a 
system of pure- theism, or that these few would themselves fall 
back into utter skepticism. The enlightened class among the 
Greeks and Romans really fluctuated between these two ex- 
tremes. They derided the popular faith, but they had nothing 
certain to put in its place. Their speculations upon the subject 
have the air rather of exercises of fancy and rhetoric, than of 
the argumentative examination of a theme of vital importance 
to man. Socrates was perhaps the only one among them, of 
whose opinions and reasonings we have any full statement, who 
entertained decided notions respecting the character and func- 
tions of the Supreme Being ; and it was the purity of his ethical 
system, rather than the soundness of his philosophy in general, 
which guided him to a right conclusion. His pupil, Plato, mys- 
tified his teacher's doctrine with so many strange fancies and 
untenable conceits, that it is difficult to believe that he was 
earnest in the inquiry. Of course, I speak only of those who 
wrote before the promulgation of Christianity, as the silent in- 
fluence of this faith modified the opinions of many who did not 
avowedly embrace it. Cicero has little claim to originality in 
any of his philosophical speculations ; and as, at different timesy 
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be argued with about equal warmth on both sides of the ques- 
tion respecting the existence of one God, it is not likely that he 
had formed any decided belief about it. 

Polytheism has no evidence or presun^fOion in its favor. — It 
is matter of history, then, that a system of polytheism has never 
satisfied the requisitions of the cultivated and inquiring intel- 
lect ; failing to struggle up from it to clear ideas and firm con- 
victions respecting the unity of the Deity, the best minds, edu- 
cated imder such a system, have fallen back upon a contemptu- 
' ous esdtnate of the faith of the common people, and a general 
distrust of man's capacity to form a purer and better-grounded 
doctrine. B is unnecessary, therefore, to disprove polytheismy 
for there is no evidence or presumption in its favor. It is a 
popular prejudice, or a poetical fancy, — not an opinion resting 
upon argument, or a system devised afler rational inquiry and 
upon philosophical principles. We have found proof, clear and 
abundant, of the existence of one God ; but we have no testi- 
mony, no intimations even, that there are many gods. The 
presumption is all the other way ; the whole course of the rea- 
soning going to show that there is one Supreme Being, Creator 
and Governor of all things. To assert the existence of others, 
is to deny his supremacy ; if polytheism be true, there are be- 
ings whom he did not create and does not govern. Indirectly, 
then, the whole argument that we have thus far considered, is 
an argument for the unity of the Deity ; since the conclusion to 
which it leads us, is directly opposed to polytheism. I do not 
say that it disproves the existence of an order of beings su- 
perior to the human, but still finite, created, and dependent. 
There may be such intermediate natures, though the universe 
to our eyes afibrds no trace of them, and the question whether 
they exist or not is one which it does not concern us to answer. 
By whatever name they may be designated, — angels, demons, 
or ministering spirits, — they are not deities ; that is, they are 
not uncreated, independent, and eternal. " It seems a self-evi- 
dent proposition, that the First Cause must be one ; because, if 
there were more, they would want some prior cause to assiga 
them their several stations and properties." 
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Argummtfar the unity of God, — The argument, if it can be 
called such, in favor of the unitj of God, is usually stated thus : 
— If one cause is sufficient to account for all the phenomena, it 
is needless and unphilodophical to Appose that there are sev* 
eral causes* This is the onlj sort of proof that a negatave 
proposition admits of; and it is admitted to be satisfactory in 
physical and moral science, the study of which would otherwise 
be profitless and vain, as it could lead to no definite oondusion. 
Indirectly, however, we may substantiate the doctrine of ^e 
Divine unity, by pointing out the unity of design which pYevuls 
throughout the universe. This is a profitable inquiry, though 
its direct result is rather to establish the wisdom, than the bid- 
gleness, of the creative and governing Power. As it throws 
light, however, upon the character of the creation, and upon the 
nature of the Divine government, I shall devote to it what re«- 
mains of the present chapter. 

What sort of effects imply unity of cause. — Objects and 
events are considered as simple or complex in more senses than 
one. If absolutely simple, — as, for instance, a clap of thunder, 
or the personality of one human being, — the propriety of as- 
signing but one <%use to it is sufficiently evident. It is incon- 
ceivable, that many causes should cooperate lor the production 
of one effect, which has no complexity of parts, and does not ad* 
mit of degrees. Many arms and levers may act together in 
turning over a heavy stone ; but the efifect here is reaBy com- 
plex, each lever actually raisings some of the weight, in propor- 
tion to the power and effort expended upon it. But to call an 
absolutely indivisible atom or being out of nothingness, necessa- 
rily implies unity of cause ; for every exertion of power must 
produce some effect, and if two powers were exerted at the same 
instant, two effects, or an effect in some way complex, must be 
produeed. The indivisible personality of one human being, 
then, proves to a demonstration, that the beginning of his ex- 
istence is an effect due to one creative Cause. If one man, 
therefore, formed the whole of creation, the unity of the Creator 
would be demonstrable. But this is not the case. 

J5iference from unity of organization. — An object, however, 
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mmj 1»9 confii4erdd as aiogl^ ia another sense. If it is not a 

n^dce aggregate of parts, but a s^fstem, in which the whole is Ae 

restdi of all the part$ taken and acting together, there is a strong 

preaumptioQ, though not an absolute proof, that it is the effect 

of one GAcUse. Such is every organism, — a plant, or a human 

body, for instance, — »s distinguished from inorganic masses, 

like 9k ittc^ or a heap of sand. Here the probability is very 

great^ though, it does no^amount to certainty, that one creative 

miiMi presided over the formation of this virtual whole. The 

orgapiftm, ia complex, indeed, for it is made up of many parts ; 

but as all these parts have an intimate connection with each 

oilifer «iod with the whole, we presume that one mind must have 

planned the whole, and executed it, either directly by its own 

power, or mediately, through subordinate agents. It is hardly 

possible to conceive of two minds, or more, per&ctly coinciding 

in their piuposes and modes of execution ; to our apprehension, 

at kast» two su^h miads run together and make up one being, 

when there is np distinetiom of bodies to keep them apart. Two 

purely immatoris^ existences cannot be distinguished from each 

other, aoeording to human conception, except by the difference 

of their pmrpoies <md acts; and any such difference precludes 

the supgposition of their cooperating with perfect equality in the 

formation of one fd these virtual wholes. If their shares in 

the work were not absolutely equal, then one was superior to 

the other, and supremacy implies unity. This reasoning, chiefly 

directed against the hypothesis of two creators, applies a for- 

tkni to that of three or more. If to this strong presumption 

we add the fact, that we have abundant evidence of the being 

of one God, but not a shadow of proof that there is more than 

one, the doctrine of the Divine unity is established beyond all 

question. 

OrecUion easerywhert evinces tmity of design. — Is the universe, 
then, one of these virtual wholes ? Does it everywhere evince 
unity of design, and show such a correlation of parts, that the 
whole may properly be considered as an organism, or as the 
reault of the parts, and not merely as their aggregate ? To give 
aStheovidenee &r the affirmative of this question, would require 
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an enumeratioii of particulars too copious for joar time and 
patience ; but enough may be adduced here to leave no doubt 
upon the subject. 

The universe is composed of matter and mindy and it is in the 
close, but, as we believe, temporary, union of these comp<Hient 
parts, and in their present muiual dependence and fitnese for 
each other, that the more striking part of the proof consists. 
But we wiU look first at the material tmiverse akme ; and in 
doing this, I must use, for brevity of speedi, the common 
phraseology of physical science, though with the protest already 
expressed against the mechanical theory which it implies. Sup* 
ply the correction in every case, by substituting for supposed 
secondary causes, the immediate agency of the Divine mind, and 
the argument becomes all the stronger. 

Hie gen&ral laws of the physical universe evince the unity of 
their cause. — Consider, first, that the, same physical laws, as 
wonderful for their simplicity as for the vastness of their sphere 
of operation, govern the motions and determine the state of aU 
the particles and all the aggregations of matter which make up 
the solar and stellar systems. Through the prindples of inertia 
and the equality of action and reaction, k is demonstrable, that^ 
if I strike the ground with a hammer, the effect produced, small 
as it is, is propagated beyond the path of Neptune. It is the 
same law of gravity which guides the £tHing of a tear, and gov- 
erns the revolutions of the planets ^ which binds the influences 
of the Pleiades, and loosens the bands of Orion. The simplicity 
of this law enables us to calculate its effects with so much pre- 
cision, that, notwithstanding the erratic path, as it appears to 
direct observation, which the planets describe in our sky, the 
astronomer turns his telescope with perfect confidence to a mere 
point in the heavens, where one of these bodies will be found at 
a given moment a century hence. It has becQ justly observed^ 
that, but for this marvellous coincidence of observaticm with the 
calculated results, we should wholly distrust the assumed pre- 
cision and minuteness of our knowledge of bodies, which are 
seemingly so far removed from the sphere of human agency 
and research. Again, the light which streams from these r€K 
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mote orbs, is in all respects identical with that produced by 
artificial means to illumine our own dwellings ; it is diffused in 
the same manner, travels with the same speed, obeys the same 
laws of reflection and refraction, and the experiments made in 
one are repeated with unerring precision in the other. If we 
extend our view over vast tracts of time, as wellHus space, the 
operations of nature still appear uniform, exact, and unchange* 
able ; the' same laws hold.* The astronomer calculates and 
verifies the observations made by the shepherds on the plains 
of Chaldeea, and the eclipses that were looted in China at the 
distant period when that empire seems to have excelled all other 
nations of the earth in physical science. 

If we come down to the properties and internal constitution 
of the various substances with which we are surrounded, to the 

* The eyes of the Tiilobites of the transition rocks, says Dr. Backland, 
** give infbnnation regarding the condition of the ancient sea and ancient 
atmosphere, and the relation of both these media to light, at the remote 
period when the earliest marine animals ^^re furnished with instruments 
of vision, in which the minute optical adaptations were the same that im- 
part the perception of light to Crustaceans now living at the bottom of 
the sea. 

** With respect to the waters wherein the Trilobites maintained their ex- 
istence throughout the entire period of the transition formation, we con- 
clude that they could not have been that imaginary turbid and compound 
chaotic fluid, from die precipitates of which some geologists have supposed 
the materials of die surface of the earth to be derived ; because the atruc- 
tare of the eyes of these animals is such, that any kind of fluid at the 
bottom of which these eyes could have been sufficient, must have been 
pare and transparent enough to allow the passage of light to oigans of 
vision, the nature of which is so fully disclosed by the state of perfection in 
which they are preserved. With regard to the atmosphere, also, we infer 
diat, had it diflered materially from its actual condition, it might have so 
far affected the rays of light, that a corresponding difibrence from the eyes 
of existing Crustaceans would have been found in the organs on which the 
impressions of such rays were then received. 

" Regarding light itself, also, we learn, from the resemblance of these 
most ancient organizations to existing eyes, that the mutual relations of 
light to the eye, and of the eye to light, were the same at the time when 
Crustaceans, endowed with the faculty of vision, were first placed at the 
bottom of the primeval seas, as at the present moment." 
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rocks, tlie metals, the salts, and the earths, which form the erusri 
of our globe, we find a similar unity of plan and the same pre- 
dominance of a few fixed laws. "All things in the universe,** 
says Hume himself, the chief of modem skeptics, ** aH things are 
evidently of a piece. Every thing is adjusted to every thing. 
One design pbvails through the whole." Cohesive attradioii 
binds the particles of all bodies together, thdr chemical ele- 
ments unite in the same proportions, and the .numbers which 
express these proportions are combined in constant ratios, so 
that the results of chemical analysis are now recorded by a uni- 
versally applicable scheme of algebraic notation. It is quite 
probable, that, before long, chemistry will attain the rank of an 
exact science. The simple bodies retain their properties all 
over the globe ; one lump of a metal or an earth is always a 
perfect specimen of the rest, though found in opposite hemi- 
spheres. The specific gravity, determined to the t^usandth 
part of a grain, is a perfect test of the purity of gold, whether it 
is brought from Peru or the Ural Mountains. The elements of 
pure water, the constituents of the atmosphere, are the same, 
and are combined in precisely the same proportions, wherever 
water flows, or the air penetrates. 

Unity of plan in the cmimctl kingdom. '•^Tbe organic king- 
doms show a still more marvellous unity of plan, and a nicer 
adaptation to each other and to the inorganic world. The 
cheq|istry here is more intricate, but it is still uniform ; and its 
complexity arises from the great variety of purposes which 
organism is designed to answer, and from the numberless rela- 
tions which bind each to each throughout the animal and vege- 
table creations.* Remembering how the same general type of 
the skeleton is preserved throughout the vertebrate branch, 

* " It was a great discovery in physiology, when it was ascertained that 
all yertebrata, that fishes, as well as reptiles, as well as birds, as well as 
mammalia, arose from eggs, which hare one and the same uniform struc- 
tnre in the beginning, and proceed to prodace animals, as widely different 
as they are in their fdll-grown state, simply by successive gradual meta- 
morphoses ; and these metamorphoses upon one and the same plan, accord- 
ing to one and the same general process." — Agassiz, 
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•iJDidftt ]Muabm*]Bsa modiftcatioiis of the sixe and shape of all its 
parts, so that each aniioal might be fitted for the exigencies q£ 
its peculiar situation aiid the part it has to play, — believe, if 
you call, that one mind did not preside over the formation of all 
the species, and ads^t each to its place in one vast system. 
The laws oi birth, growth, and reproduction have the same 
general ehiuraeter for all, and varieties suited to each ; the pro* 
^essive development of creatures that are so low down in the 
scale even as the mollusca, throws light upon the embryotic 
changes of the most perfect animal organism.* If we go back 
i0 the extinct races of the oldest geological periods, so £ur from 
finding that another general scheme then prevailed, we seem to 
witneas.dke historical development of one and ike same plan; 
the fossil varieties fill up some gaps that appear in the scale, as 
it exists at present, and the order in which the several new cre- 
ations appeared, shows with what ^eu^ility the plan was adapted 
to the greatest variety of circumstances. Indeed, the whole 
ecienoe of zoiilogy, with the light that it has received from re- 
cent investigations, is a most instructive commentazy upon the 
doctrine of the unity of God. 

Animals and vegetables and the atmosphere work together in 
one system^ — Extending our view to the vegetable creation, 
and to the relaticms which connect it with the animal kingdom, 



^ ** To stady the phenomena manifested by a single indiyidual, wonld 
gire us an idea of the organic world as impeifeet as that wfaieh an astron- 
omer would obtain of the sidereal system, by studying the motions and 
phenomena of a single planet. It is not true that there exists, strictly 
speaking, a physiology, as of man, peculiar to a single being. Examine 
any organ, and the processes of which it is die seat, in a given animal ; then 
refer to any other being in the animal series, and you will generally find 
the organ and its processes repeated. Examine the proeess of respiration, 
as it exists in men and in those animals nearly allied to him, and it will be 
seen, that, so ^r aa regards the essential process, it is one and the same in 
all, though the manner in which it is carried out may vary to a consider- 
able degree in the diflferent races. By the researches of the comparative 
physiologist, it has been shown that the animal kingdom is subdivided into 
certain great groups, and that all the members of those groups are con- 
stracted on one and the same plan." — Jeffries Wyman, 
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we obtain fresh and beautiful illustrations of ike same great 
truth. The two kingdoms are essential to each other^s existence, 
both entering into the circuit through which inorganic matter 
passes, sustaining organic life on its way, and then returning to 
its primitive or elementary state. ^ While animals/' says the 
most eminent botanist of this country, Dr» A. Gray, ^ oMisume 
the oxygen of the air, and give back carbonic acid, which is in-* 
jurious to their life, this carbonic acid is the principal element 
of the food of yegetables, is consumed and decomposed by them, 
and its oxygen restored for the use of animals. Hence the per- 
fect adaptation of the two great kingdoms of living beiugs to 
each other ; — each removing from the atmosphere what would 
be noxious to the other; — each yielding to the atmosphere 
what is essential to the continual existence <^ the other." And 
further, — ^ Animals consume what vegetables produce. They 
themselves produce nothing directly from the mineral world. 
The herbiverous animals take fr<Hn vegetables the organized 
matter which they have produced ; — a part of it they consume, 
and in respiration restore the materials to the atmosphere, from 
which plants derived them, in the very form in which they were 
taken, namely, as carbonic acid and water. The portion they 
accumulate in their tissues constitutes the food of carnivorous 
animals, who consume and return to the air the greater part 
during life, and the remainder in decay, after death. The at- 
mosphere, therefore, out of which plants create nourishment^ 
and to which animals, as they consume, return it, forms the nec- 
essary link between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and 
thus completes the great cycle of organic existence. Oi^anized 
matter passes through various stages in vegetables, is raised to 
higher conditions in the herbiverous animals, undergoes its final 
transformations in the carnivorous animals. Portions are con- 
sumed at every stage, and, leaving the ascending current, £Edl 
back to the mineral kingdom, to which tl^e whole, having accom- 
plished its revolutions, finally returns." 

We are accustomed to consider the unity of organization of 
a single plant or animal, — to trace the relation, for instance, 
of digestion to the supply of blood or nutritive fluid, or respira- 
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tion to the purifying of this fluid, and of its circulation to the 
nutrition of every part of the body, as well as the fitness of the 
vessels, conduits, and other means provided for carrying on this 
round of operations, the growth and continued existence of one 
particular organism being the combined result. But does not 
is grand circuit of animate and inanimate nature, this mutual 
dependence of the atmosphere, in regard to its purity, and of 
all animal and vegetable life, point out with equal clearness the 
unity of organization of the universe, and cause us to regard the 
whole as one vast apparatus, from which no single organ or 
portion could be taken away without vitiating the result, and 
reducing the entire fabric to a chaos ? 

" All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and Grod the soul," 

The progress of science constantly Jinds new proofs of unity 
of design, — Consider, also, that the discovery or generalization 
of these facts, which throw so much light upon the unity of plan 
in the creation, is among the latest triumphs of science ; — and 
what may we not expect from the future progress of discovery, 
as tending to reveal to our eyes in full, what as yet we see but 
imperfectly, that there is not a stone or a clod of earth in the 
crust of our globe, nor one of the shining points which dot in 
myriads our nightly sky, that does not play an essential part in 
the working of the universal organism, the most intimate rela- 
tions binding it alike to what is nearest and what is most re- 
mote ? It was on some small, and seemingly irregular and pur- 
poseless, features in the arrangement of the planetary orbits 
around our sun, namely, upon the eccentricities of those orbits, 
that Laplace founded the sublime calculations which demon- 
strated the stability of the system. What are now called the 
" secular variations," because, after a long lapse of years, they 
begin to retrace their steps, as it were, and thus compensate 4^he 
disturbance that had gone on increasing during that period, 
were formerly regarded as disturbing causes that would operate 
for ever in the same direction, so that they were proceeding 
slowly, but inevitably, to make shipwreck of the whole plan. 

35 
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LaplAoe proved that they were cycles^ and therefore that they 
should be ranked highest among those periodic revolutiooa 
which are so frequent in the economy of nature ; instead otf 
tending to destroy, they guaranty the permanency of the system* 
When but a few more such steps have been taken in the career 
of discovery, we shall see unity of organizati<m in the universe^ 
as clearly as we noif do in the human body. 

PbmU and animah formed on one plan. — Coming back, in 
some measure, to details, it is remarkable that we can trace 
sknilarity of structure and function in cases apparently removed 
from each other by so wide an interval, that we should not hav^ 
expected any resemblance whatever, except isom the general 
consideration, that order and harmony must characterize all the 
works of infinite wisdom. For instance, how unlike, at the first 
glance, appear plants and animals, and how dissimilar their 
offices, though each kingdom, as we have seen, is neoessary to 
the other, and the two {day an equally important part in the 
accomplishment of the universal design I Yet it is not more 
certain, that the rudiments <^ the human skeleton^ as they may 
be figuratively called, can be traced in the bones of one of die 
lowest fishes, than that the plant is, so to speak, a rudimentary 
animal. The functions of digestion, assimilatioii, circulation, 
nutrition, and respiraticm, for example, are common to the two ; 
the distinction of sex belongs to both, and the means of repro- 
duction are strikingly similar. And, generally, the botanist will 
tell you, between the organs which serve corresponding pur- 
poses in the two kingdiuns, very obvious resemblances exist. 
Nature seems for ever at work upon the same general pattern ; 
she is haunted, as it were, by one idea ; and in out-of-the-way 
comers of creation, whither we had wandered in search of nov- 
elty, we are startled by the spectral reappearance of the old 
'fe.ce.* 



* " These general views," says Prof. Sedgwick, "lielp as also to explain 
and rationalize certain well-known phenomena, snch as abortive or mdi- 
mentary ox^gans ; [tilie existence of the mammary gland in man, for exam* 
pie. Blomeiibaeh says, there are not wanting instances in whieh milk htti 
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Mr. Stewart speaks of ^ the effects which philosophical habits 
and scientific pursuits have in familiarizing the mind to the 
order of nature, and in improving its penetration and sagacitj 
in anticipating those parts of it which are yet unknown. A 
man conversant with the phenomena of phjsics and chemistry,. 
k much more likely than a stranger to these studies to form 
probable conjectures concerning those laws of nature which still 
remain to be examined. There is a certain sfyle, (if I may use 
the expression,) in the operations of the Great Author of all 
things, — something which everywhere announces, amidst a 
boundless variety of detail, an inimitable unity and harmony of 
design, and in the perception of which, what we commonly call 
philosaphieai sagetciiy seems chiefly to consist. It is this which 
bestows an inestimable value on the conjectures and queries of 
such a philosopher as Sir Isaac Newton." 

Medet halanee of cooperating agenU. — I have but one other 
remark to make, in this connection, respecting the scheme of the 
material universe, — which is, that the proportions of the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, and the constituents of the atmos- 
phere to each other, were not always the same as they exist at 
present. There was a time, so geology tells us, when the air 
was greatly overcharged with carbonic add, and thus unfitted 
for the Sttpp<»rt of animal life. Accordingly, plants were then 
almost the sole representatives of organic nature, and their con- 
tinuous operation through many ages gradually purified the at* 
mosphere till animals could live in it jftnimah were th^i 
introduced, by their consumption of oxygen, and by rendering 
it back united with carbon, to serve as an ofiset for the action 



been secreted from the breasts of men and other male animals.] These 
organs may have a muscular use which, in some cases, we do not compre- 
hend. However this may be, they form a part, and an essential part, of 
a great scheme ; and they help us to understand the pattern of nature's 
workmanship. One use^ al least, they have ; they tend to complete the 
order and plan of nature ; and this, moreover, we may venture to affirm, 
that the Author of Nature manifests, in examples without number, a love 
of order, and harmony, and beauty, which is altogether independent of 
evr oonoeptionB of mere vulgar use." 
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of vegetables, and to prevent the stock upon which the bitter 
live from being eventually exhausted. The present exact bal- 
ance between the wants and the products of the cooperating- 
agents in nature is the result of one great scheme, which has 
come gradually to perfection, — thus leading us to infer, that one 
mind not only presides over the system now, but has watched 
and guided it through the several stages of its growth, the com- 
mencement of which dates far back in eternity. 

Unity of plan in the relations of mind to matter, — If there 
remains comparatively little to say on the unity of plan that is 
evinced in the constitution of mind, and in the adaptation of the 
intellectual and moral to the material universe, it is because 
most of the important facts have been already mentioned in 
connection with other parts of our subject. Thus, I have dwelt 
at length upon the general laws which uphold and constitute 
external nature, considered as the necessary means through 
which reason and freewill are enabled to rival the works of in- 
stinct. Looking at the body, also, in its true Ught, as really 
external and foreign to the mind which inhabits it for a season, 
the laws of bodily health and disease, as formerly remarked, are 
among the strongest safeguards of morals. The organs of sense 
form the direct avenues of communication between the outer and 
the inner world, and in their curious and delicate structure are 
found the most striking tokens of infmite wisdom, adapting the 
same general plan to a great variety of purposes and circum- 
stances. Man does not find himself a stranger upon the earth, 
though he is the latest comer; he enters a dwelling fitted and 
garnished for his reception, and yet taxing his faculties to the 
utmost, before he can ascertain and apply to use all its accom- 
modations and contrivances. Or rather, to change the figure, 
he is admitted to a school, where the means and the stimuli of 
education are furnished in great abundance, together with a 
bountiful provision for his mere enjoyment. 

Cooperation of the eye and the mind in vision. — Even his 
senses must be educated before they can do their appropriate 
work. His first and most important step in knowledge, as has 
been before observed, is to learn to see. The eye is sensible to 
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the impnlse of light, and the complex structure of this organ is 
adapted with the utmost nicety to the laws of refraction. Thus 
far, however, provision is made only for painting on the retina 
a very accurate picture, though on a much reduced scale, of 
external objects. The mind now must do its part in projecting 
off this picture, as it were, in referring these impressions to 
their outward cause, and in making the mere bodily sensation to 
be the type and material of knowledge, — the basis of percep- 
tion of surrounding things. The sensation alone can teach us 
nothing as to the distance, magnitude, or even the externality 
of material objects ; nor does instinct, as in the case of animals, 
supply the deficiency. Slowly the mind learns to refer the sign 
to the thing signified, and to spell out the world of knowledge 
which at first lies hidden in the hieroglyphic language of mere 
visual impressions. And when the organ is fully educated, how 
quick and various is the information that it gives I The travel- 
ler arrives at the crest of a hill, which commands a full prospect 
of a renowned city that he had never before seen, together with 
a long reach of the beautiful valley in which it lies. In a mo- 
ment, his eye takes in the extended and widely diversified 
scene, — the maze of houses and streets, the projecting spires 
and towers, the swelling dome of the cathedral, the variegated 
tints of roofs and walls, the tufted tops of trees rising here and 
there at irregular intervals, the river winding through the vale ; 
and a tolerably correct estimate of the size, distance, and rela- 
tive position of these objects is so quickly formed, that it seems 
a part of the picture. It is marvellous that so great an acces- 
sion to our knowledge, so large a stock of new and interesting 
perceptions, should be gained in an instant of time. 

The senses proportioned to the iBants and occasions of man. — 
Here, then, in the most familiar of all cases, body and mind 
cooperate so perfectly, and the adaptation of both to the wants 
of man, considered as an inhabitant of the material universe, is 
so complete, that 'we cannot avoid referring all the parts of the 
complex contrivance to one Author. Our admiration of the 
design is enhanced when we reflect, that the organ of sight is 
entirely formed at a period when no communication exists 

35* 
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between it and that element to which every portion of it has so 
manifest . a reference. The scheme of education, of self-im- 
provement, with its obvious moral bearings, which we have seen 
to be the chief purpose of our being here below, is here visibly 
kept in view in the earliest physical arrangements that are made 
for our security and happiness upon earth. In other respects, 
the adiH>tati<m of the organ to man's physical wants, and to the 
formation of his character, is hardly less remarkable. '^ If, by 
the help of microscopical eyes," says Locke, ^^a man should 
penetrate further than ordinary into the secret composition and 
radical texture of bodies, he would not make any great advan- 
tage by the change, if such an acute sight would not serve to 
oonduct him to the market and exchange, if he could not see 
things he was to avoid at a convenient distance, or distinguish 
things he had to do with, by those sensible qualities others do. 
He that was sharp-sighted enough to see the configuration of 
the minute particles of the spring of a clock, and observe on 
what peculiar structure and impulse its elastic motion depends, 
would no doubt discover something very admirable ; but if eyes 
80 framed could not view at once the hand and the characters 
of the hour-plate, and thereby discover at a distance what 
o'clock it was, their owner could not be much benefited by that 
acuteness, which, whilst it discovered the secret contrivance of 
the parts of the machine, made him lose its use.** 

Our mental amstitittion fitted to the material universe, — 
It would be easy to follow out this line of argument in regard 
to the other senses, and the several remaining points in the 
physical organization of man, and show how he is fitted in all 
respects to the scale of the world in which he dwells, and to the 
objects by which he is surroonded. ^ No other cause," says an 
eminent naturalist, ^ can be assigned why a man was not made 
five or ten times bigger, but his relation to the rest of the uni- 
verse." The law of the association of ideas, which is the regu- 
lative principle of memory^ corresponds so exactly with the uni- 
form succession of cause and effect, which is the regulative prin- 
ciple of the universe, that no one can doubt that the one was 
specially designed to be the complement of the otiier. The 
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child associaifces tbe idea of burning with that of the fire, and 
eyerj pleasant or painful feeling reminds him of the occasion 
when it, was first excited ; on these cdhnections of thought, the 
whole value of experience depends. If memory acted disor- 
derly, the effect, for all practical purposes, would be the same 
as if events succeeded each other at random, and not in aa 
unchangeable sequence. Before the past can be a safe guide as 
to the future, it is necessary, not only that the same effect should 
always follow the same cause, but also that the sight of the cause 
should always and instantly remind us of what is sure to sue- 
eeed. In this respect, as in many others, the mind is a micro- 
cosm ; it mirrors to us those aspects of external nature which 
are most necessary to be presented for the safety of the individ- 
ual. The law of causation is also the law of memory.* 

TJmformity of hwmm nature. — A still more pleasing proof 
of uniformity of desi^ may be found in the preservation of 
Iha common, type of kumcmity among aU nations, and in aU 
ages of the world. Make out the difference as wide as you 
can between the savage and the civilized man, yet it is as 
nothing when compared with the interval which lies between 
the savage and the brute. This interval is constant. Exhaust 
all the means and artifices of instruction upon one of the 



^ The uriformity in the instincts of brutes, moreover, as Dngald Stewart 
has observed, presupposes a corresponding regularity in the phenomena of 
the material universe ; ** insomuch that, if the established order of the 
material world were to be essentially disturbed, (the instincts of the brutea 
remdning the same,) all their various tribes would inevitably perish. The 
uniformity of animal instinct, therefore, bears a reference to the constancy 
and immutability of physical laws, not less manifest than that of the fin 
of the fish to the properties of water, or of the wing of the bird to diose of 
the atmosphere." '' Through this uniformity in their instincts, also, man 
can better maintain his empire over them, and employ them to greater ad- 
vantage as means or instruments for accomplishing his purposes. The 
instincts, as we have seen, allow some latitude of action, so that the brutes 
can accommodate themselves, in a small degree, to the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of their condition ; and thus they are incomparably more serviceable 
to man than they would have been, if, like brute matter, they were always 
mbjeded to legnlar and assignable causes." 
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lower animals, and lie never even approaches the boundary 
line of humanity. On the other hand, all projects for re- 
claiming the criminal or the savage, go upon the supposition 
that he is a human being, like ourselves, — that he is moved 
hj the same desires, agitated by the same passions, and has 
faculties which, though latent now, are capable of as high de- 
velopment. We instinctively recognize this common human- 
ity, and act upon it ; the taking of human life is everywhere 
viewed as a grave and awM deed, to be justified only by 
pressing necessity; while mere animal existence is sacrificed 
without a touch of remorse. Persons of delicate feelings, in- 
deed, may shrink from the work; but their repugnance is 
founded mainly on an amiable illusion, which invests the dumb 
creature — a favorite domestic animal, perhaps — with some of 
the attributes of humanity. The individuals who make up the 
race are constantly changing ; one generation succeeds another, 
and, at the close of a century, hardly one human being survives 
who was alive at its commencement. But the unchanging 
characteristics, the type, of the species, survive all mutations, 
and the subject of history is still the same. In every age and 
every country, the great features of humanity appear as stead- 
fast as if they were engraved in marble. ^ It is this," says an 
eminent writer, ^ which gives the great charm to what we call 
nature in epic and dramatic compositions ; when the poet speaks 
a language to which every heart is an echo, and which, amidst 
all the effects of education and fashion in modifying and dis- 
guising the principles of our constitution, reminds all the 
various classes of readers or spectators of the existence of those 
moral ties which unite us to each other and to our common 
Parent" 

ResuU of the discussion. — The facts upon which I have 
dwelt in this chapter are sufficiently familiar ; and it is true of 
all of them, that they suggest^ rather than prove, the great doc- 
trine of the unity of God. The truth of this doctrine is suffi- 
ciently established, as was rem^ked in the outset, by the ab- 
sence of all evidence to the contrary. We have abundant 
testimony that one God Exists ; we have not even an intimation 
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that there is more than one ; and this is enough. I have sought 
to show, however, that this truth, like the other doctrines of 
natural theology, is continually suggested to us by a study of 
the universe in which we live, and of which we form a part 
In the unity of our own life and consciousness, we find reflected 
the unity of Him from whom we derived our being. " Every 
man, a single, active, conscious self, is the image of his Maker. 
There is in him one undivided animating principle, which, in its 
perceptions and operations, runs through the whole system of 
matter that it inhabits ; it perceives for the most distant parts 
of the body ; it cares for all and governs all ; — thus leading us, 
by analogy, to form an idea of the one great quickening Spirit 
which presides over the whole frame of nature, the spring of all 
motion and operation in it, understanding and active in all parts 
of the universe, — not as its soul, indeed, but as its Lord, — by 
whose vital directing influence it is, though so vast a bulk and 
consisting of so many parts, united into one regular fabric." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE IMMOBTALITY OF THE SOUL CANNOT BE PBOVBD 
WITHOUT THE AID OF BEVELATION. 

Summary of the last chapter. — Polytheism, it was remarked 
in the last chapter, is the religion of a barbarous age, and of the 
uncultivated understanding. It is the natural product of the 
religious sentiment before the reasoning power is developed, or 
the mind informed by reflection and careful study of the phe- 
nomena of the physical and moral universe. I do not say that 
polytheism is a natural form of religion, because I do not be- 
lieve that barbarism and ignorance are natural to man. The 
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great purpose of onr being, as I have attempted to show, is self- 
improvement in. the largest sense, — is moral, intellectual, and 
religious progress achieved by our own effoxtR ; and we are in 
our natural condition only when we are active in that wozk. 
Barbarism is no otherwise natural to the human race than in- 
fancy is ; it is a point of departure, a commencement of g^wth. 
The religious sentiment of an undvilteed pei^e first manifests 
itself in idolatry, — that is, in a worship of £ftbe gods, or a sys- 
tem of polytheism. History and the reports of t(rav^<»:8 infefm 
us, tbat this is the universal faith of savage tribes. A few 
minds, far in advance of the others in refinement and habits of 
reflection, may throw >off this belief of the popidaoe ; but they 
usually take refuge from it in general skepticism or fanciful 
speculation, rather than in pure theism. It is of no more use, 
then, to disprove polytheism than to argue against barbarism ; 
that cannot be disproved which does not rest upon argument or 
conviction, and which is not so much an opinion or beli^ as a 
popular delusion, the origin or natural history of which is dis- 
tinctly traceable. 

There is no need, then, I remarked, to prove the unity of the 
Deity, because nothing can be alleged against it ; and having 
found one cause that accounts for all the phenomena, it is a 
wholly gratuitous hypothesis to suppose that there are other 
causes. Still, a study ci Grod's works in various ways indicates 
or suggests the unity of their !^uthor, and I briefly reviewed 
some of these indications. The universe, I endeavored to show, 
is an organism, all its parts being essential to the perfeotion of 
the whole. The same laws prevail throughout its immoasu- 
rable extent, governing alike the least events and the greatest. 
Light, gravitation, electricity, chemical affinity, and the like, are 
universally operating agents, that bind all the parts of the vast 
system together. Organized life, whether animal or v^table, 
is cast in the same general mould, the great features of one plan 
being preserved throughout, though with numberless modifica- 
tions to adapt it to particular cases. The boundary lines of the 
species are immovable, the type of each race being preserved 
through countless generations. Plants and animals resen^le 
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«M*cli Other in their organs and functions^ and, in oonnection 
with the atmosphere, form a great circuit through which matter 
is oontinuallj passing, alternately in an organic and an inorganic 
state. All these physical laws and agencies can be laraoed up 
to their ultimate purpose, in the education of mind and the for- 
mation of character ; thus Ihe universe of matter and mind con- 
stitutes one whole, all the parts working to one great end, so 
that we are unavoidably guided to the oondusion^ that it has but 
<me Author, Designer, and Sovereign. 

The proof of the other ottrihOeM of Godj to the full oxtent 
that is needed for religious faith and practice, follows immedi- 
ately from the doctrines that have already been established. 
He is omnipresent and ommsdenty who not only designed and 
created, but directs and governs, all. His power and wisdom 
are commensurate with his woiiLS ; and as those works ccmsti- 
tute but one system, and are directed to one end, every pcniion 
of it, however minute, is essential to its perfection and con- 
tinuance, and therefore cannot have esci^ed his oversight and 
controL The sphere of his existence is certainly coextensive 
with the sphere of his operation ; and this, in oar ignorance of 
the true relation of pure mind to space, is the only conception 
that we can form- of unwersal presence* Whether this ubiquity, 
in the language of the schools, be virtual or essentia], those can 
judge who can best determine whether the human agent^ the 
indivlsiMe unit of personality, is directly or mediately present 
througl^ the whole of the complex stiucture of bones and mus- 
cles which it inhabits, and with every portion of which it cer- 
tainly exists in mtimate union. The question is one purely of 
curiosity or mere speculation ; the attribute k made known to 
Us as real to the full extent to which we are able to form a con- 
^ ception of it. There is litde use in being able to demonstrate 
the reality of what is inconceivable. 

The duration of the Deity is infmtej since the argument 
adopted does not stop short of the First Cause, and that which 
is uncaused must have existed from everlasting. Moreover, 
that which is ingenerable must also be incorruptible ; for there 
oannot have be«a originally any cause of dissdution from with* 
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out, and any inherent principles of decay and ruin must have 
manifested themselves during an infinite series of years. If 
they have not done so in the infinite duration that is past, it is 
a proof that they do not exist, and that there are none to operate 
in all future time. Again, as the agency of the Supreme Being 
throughout his physical creation is immediate, his moral govem- 
tnent is also immediate. The whole series of arrangements and 
events by which his law is made known to man, and is upheld 
by the ordinary course of human afiairs, is the direct conse- 
quence of his presence and action. The uniformity of this 
action is a proof of his wisdom and the unchangeable character 
of his purpos'es ; but it is no proof that his government is 
exerted through agencies or means which are left to operate of 
themselves, without his constant supervision and power. The 
complete recognition of this great truth, the immediate and uni- 
versal government of God, is the vital principle of all religion, 
the sustaining belief without which true piety cannot exist. 

The infinity of the Divine Attributes considered. — I am 
aware of the common objection to the reasoning which has here 
been pursued, that human experience, arguing from a limited 
number of ^ects, can only establish the existence of a cause 
proportionate to them, — or that .the infinite power and wisdom 
of the Deity cannot be inferred directly from the finite evi- 
dences, which alone are subject to our observation. The im- 
portance of this objection will depend upon the meaning we 
attach to the word infinite. It is commonly said to imply, in 
regard to the Deity, not merely that his power and wisdom are 
^* beyond all comparison greater than any such qualities pos- 
sessed by ourselves," but that these attributes exist '^ in such a 
degree, that any extent whatever of them being either presented 
to our observation or conceived by our imagination, the Deity 
possesses them in a still greater degree, — a degree to which 
our conception can affix no bounds." Now, of course, we cannot 
demonstrate a fact which is inconceivable, any more than we 
can prove a proposition which is unintelligible ; so far as the 
infinity of Gk>d cannot be comprehended or understood by the 
human mind, so far is it removed from the sphere of all argu- 
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ment. Our only tmderstanding of an infinite qualily is that of 
tme which has no limits or restraint, — nothing to prevent it from 
existing to an indefinite extent or perfection. In this sense, the 
infinity of the Divine attributes does admit of full proof. The 
universe, indeed, is finite, in respect both to space and time ; but 
it compi^hends all that is, its Creator and Ruler alone excepted. 
Ilie universe, then, being subject to him, as his creature or the 
work of his hands, there is nothing beyond it to limit his per- 
fections ; no restraint, no bound, therefore, is possible. Or the 
same reasoning may be proposed in another form : — from tiie ' 
unity and infinite duration of the Supreme Being, it follows, 
that a time must have been when he was literally all in all ; 
every thing that now exists is derived from him, or was made 
by him, and he must have existed before any thing was made. 
Then he must have been infinite, as nothing existed to set 
bounds to his attributes ; and what has been created since cannot 
limit them, as otherwise the creature would be more perfect 
than the Creator. 

What doctrines properly belong to Natural Religion, — I have 
now finished all that it seems appropriate on the present occasion 
to say respecting those doctrines of Natural Religion which rest 
upon fiill and satisfactory evidence, and so cannot be called in 
question without impeaching the validity of the ordinary laws 
of belief, and denying the capacity of man to obtain a knowl- 
edge of any facts that lie beyond the immediate co^izance of 
the senses. Many will thii^ that I have attempted both too 
much and too little ; — too much, because I have tried to prove, 
from the light of reason and nature alone, that the moral and 
physical government of the Deity is immediate and incessant, 
every event, even the minutest, being directly caused by him 
with a view to the moral and religious improvement of man ; 
and too little, because I have omitted all argument for the im- 
mortality of the soul, and have not considered it necessary, in 
order to vindicate the justice and goodness of God, to represent 
our present existence only as a preparation for a life beyond the 
grave, or to maintain that the scheme of Providence which is 
now visible to us, is but a faint and imperfect image of a more 
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glorious one, which is to be unfolded in some subsequent st 
of our being. As to the former objection, I need not reeapiti^- 
late the argument that has been laid before jou, and wki<^ > is 
satisfactory to mj own mind, in favor of the imn^diste ageiM^ 
and perfect moral government of Grod< As to the latter, I hold 
that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul ccnmat he proved 
from the Ught ofnature^ — that there is, indeed, no premmpiion 
againet it^ but nothing conchmve or recuonMy eoHefcustory iniis 
fwoor^ — that men never have attained to a full belief in it ex- 
cept by direct aid from on high, — and that M proper ftdtk m 
the doctrine rests vpon revdation alone. 

Insufficiency of the argument from the light of Turiwre «2&i#- 
trated. — The <mly evidence of a future life which the unassisted 
reason can furnish, is of the same kind, and has about equal 
force, with the argument that is commonly offered, I will not say 
to prove, but to show that it is not unlikely, that the other 
planets and satellites of our system are tenanted by human 
beings like ourselves. Certainly we cannot disprove this hy- 
pothesis, and I do not think that there is any strong presumption 
against it. Why should the third attendant orb, counting firom 
our sun, be fully stocked with animal and vegetable Mfe, while 
the second and the fourth are left desolate, answering no other 
purpose known to us but that of preserving the balance of the 
system, and of appearing as shining points in our firmament-? 
The only rational answer to this question is, that we do not know. 
The subject lies as much beyond the reach of our faculties, as 
the bodies themselves do beyond the cognizance of our senses. 
The impossibility of disproving the conjecture that these orbe 
are inhabited, proceeds from the same cause as the difficulty of 
substantiating it, — namely, that we have no facts to reason 
about, no knowledge of the circumstances of the case. 

Persons who are fond of pure speculation and hypothesis are 
very apt to confound what may he, for aught we know to the 
contrary, with what is, so far as we are able positively (b deter- 
mine it from our present means of observation and experiment; 
they mistake the possihiUty that is measured only by human 
ignorance, for the probability that is fairly inferred by the legiti- 
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mate exercise of the understanding. But we cannot found 
knowledge upon ignorance ; and the theorist who has had no 
experience under the conditions of his theory, and has no 
proper knowledge of the subjects to which it relates, necessarily 
speaks from ignorance and appeals to ignorance, — so that, even 
if we could not point out a single difficulty, a single fabe 
assumption, in his whole scheme and argument, it would still 
remain a mere hypothesis, alike incapable of proof and disproof. 
The fallacy to which such speculatists have recourse, is, that the 
weakness or the absence of any considerations -against their 
theory constitutes a positive argument in its support. No such 
thing ; it affords only a fair presumption of the baseless char- 
acter of the whole fabric. We cannot prove a negative ; we 
can show only the insufficiency of the ground on which an 
assumption is made to rest. " So far as nature is concerned," 
says Prof. Sedgwick, " philosophy has nothing to do with what 
may^ he, but with what isJ^ 

The argument for more worlds than one compared with the 
argument for ike immortality of the soul. — Coming back for a 
while to the hypothesis of inhabited planets, it may be remarked, 
that the common argument in its favor is founded, first, upon 
the impossibility of seeing or proving that they are not inhab- 
ited ; secondly, upon the analogy between their situation and 
circumstances, and those of our own globe ; and thirdly, upon 
the assumed fact, that it is inconsistent with what we know of 
the character and purposes of the Deity, to suppose that he 
would leave such large orbs tenantless. Change only a few 
names of things in this description, and it becomes a very exact 
analysis of the ordinary reasoning, from the light of nature, to 
prove the immortality of the soul. This argument rests, ^rs^, 
upon the impossibility of seeing or proving that what we call 
death, is the absolute termination of our personal existence ; 
secondly, upon the analogy between the transformation which 
takes place at the close of the embryotic period, (which is a stage 
in all animal life, our own included,) and the transformation 
which we may suppose to occur at death ; and thirdly, upon the 
assumption, that the course of affairs in this life, the prevalence 
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of sin and suffering, and the promiscuous distribution <^ happi- 
ness, are inconsistent with our notions of the character <^ the 
Supreme Being, are irreconcilalxle with Divine wisdom, justice^ 
and love, — so that we must suppose a iutore state of existeaee, 
to give opportunity for redress, for c(Mapletion, and for retri- 
bution. 

Th€ reasoning u both unsound and presumpivous. — I maj here 
remark, that it is the offensive, and, as I tlunk, groundless, nature 
of this last argument, which makes one feel less scrupulous 
about exposing the fallacy of the whole reasoning. Those who 
have labored most earnestly to establish, independently of Rev- 
elation, the doctrine of a futdre life, have unwittingly decried 
and calumniated the course of Providence in the government 
of this world's affairs. That there is some danger in pressing 
such considerations, has been shown by Mr. Hume, who argues 
with much plausibility, '^ that the only safe principle, on which 
we can pretend to judge of those parts of the universe which 
have not fallen under our examination, is by concluding' them 
to be analogous to what we have observed. 

* Of God above or man below, 
What can we reason but from what we know 1 ' 

Now, the only fact we know with respect to the moral govern- 
ment of God is, that the distribution of happiness and misery in 
human life is in a great measure promiscuous. Is it not, then, 
a most extraordinary inference from tiiis fact, to conclude that 
there must be a future state of existence to correct the inequal- 
ities of the present scene ? Would it not be more reasonable^ 
and more agreeable to the received rules of philosophizing, to 
ccmclude, either that the idea of a future state is a mere chimera, 
or that, if such an idea shall ever be realized, the distribution 
of happiness and misery will continue to be^as promiscuous as 
we have experienced it to be ? " 

The same kind of conclusion obtained in the two cases. — Re- 
turning to the comparison, we may observe, that as the reason- 
ing in the two cases is parallel and of the same intrinsic weight, 
it might be expected that we should arrive at the same sort of 
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oODclusion. All will admit, that it is ndi impossihle thai th$ 
planets shauld be inhaiited; some will think that thelbalaace of 
probability, on the whole, inclines in fa^or of the hTpothesis. 
But no one, certainly, will place this hypoUiesis among the ac- 
credited facts of science, and make it a basis of his calculationa 
and reasoning upon cognate subjects. Just so, looking at the 
matter in the light of nature alone, we must confess, that it is 
not impossible that this life should extend beyond the ^rave; 
perhaps there are a few faint indications that it will, — a few 
gleams that pierce the darkness of that undiscovered bourn from 
whence no traveller returns ; but he who fully accepts and be- 
lieves the doctrine, allows his wish to be father of the thought, 
and must be ready, on all occasions, to yield his faith on very 
slight testimony. I do not say, that, in such a ease, he would 
be justified in disregarding, practically, the least chance of the 
doctrine proving true ; for this, unlike the question respecting 
the planets, is a practical matter, and a wise man tffiU always 
choose the safe side. It is not likely, perhaps, that one of those 
who are assembled to hear a sermon, will die within the hour ; 
but it is the part both of prudence and of duty, so to act bs if the 
knell were to be sounded for each within that time. In ab- 
stract cases, however, in matters of pure science, we argue very 
differently ; nothing can be accepted here which is not proved. 
In examining the other doctrines of natural theology, it has 
been my aim throughout to show, that they are supported by 
evidence of the same general character with that on whieli the 
whole fabric of inductive science depends, though it is stronger 
and more abundant than what is often admitted to be conclusive 
in scientific reasoning. The natural arguments for a future life 
do not come up to. this test; they cannot sustain this compari- 
son ; and I therefore discard them, that they may not discredit 
the reasoning employed to defend the other truths of natural 
religion. 

GmvtinvAjAion of the parallel. — I continue the parallel which 
has been begun, by showing that virtually the same answer may 
he made to the proofs aUeged in either case. First, the impossi- 
bility of provmg that life is confined to our planet, or that the 
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grave is the limit of human existence, as I have akeady shown, 
is no arguifient at all to prove that the other planets are iiihal>- 
ited, or that the soul cannot die. It simply dears the ground 
for it, if such an argument should ever be discovered. Xt 
leaves the subject entirely open, as one which we know nothing' 
about, and therefore as one that affords no occasion either for 
belief or disbelief. The well-known principle, that the burden, 
of proof rests upon him who maintains the affirmative in a dis^ 
cussion, is a dictate of conmion sense, no less than of sound logic 
I admit this impossibility to the fullest extent, and still maintain, 
that not one step has been taken towards the solution of the 
problem. 

Secondly/, the analogy that is offered, in the one case, ap- 
peared just as applicable, a .few years ago, to our moon, as to 
the planets Venus and Mars, — nay, even more applicable, as, 
owing to the nearness of our satellite, the circumstances are 
more nearly alike. But the recent discovery that our moon has 
neither atmosphere nor water, and that its surface is an almost 
chaotic scene of volcanic action, renders it almost demonstrable 
that it is not inhabited. K the analogy leads to a false conclu- 
sion where it is most nearly perfect, what confidence can we 
place in it where it is incomplete ? In the other case, the anal- 
ogy offered is just as conclusive for proving the immortcUiiy of 
an oyster, as that of a man, the former having also passed 
through embryotic transformations. He who builds his faith, 
therefore, upon this analogy between birth and death, must 
accept the doctrine of the Indian, 

" Who thinks, admitted to that distant sky, 
His faithfal dog will bear him company." 

To some writers upon the subject, this conclusion has not ap- 
peared so revolting as to induce them to give up the argument ; 
but as it is certain that the lower animals have no moral nature 
whatever, their immortality seems very questionable. 

Hdrdly, the argument that is based upon our opinion of what 
is required by the nature of the Divine attributes, in cases 
which go beyond our experience, our wants, and our powers of 
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observation, appears, as I have already hinted, both unsound and 
presumptuous. You say, in the one casiS, that Divine wisdom 
cannot have created bodies so large as the planets, for no other 
purpose than that of keeping up the balance of the system, 
and that no purpose is so worthy as that of making them the 
abodes of vegetable, animal, and human life. Afler all, then, 
the force of your reasoning depends upon the size of these bodies ; 
for if they were no larger each than a grain of sand, the suppo- 
sition that they are inhabited would never have been made. 
But our ideas of magnitude are wholly relative ; or, at any 
rate, to Omnipotence, the task of creating a planet is no greater 
than that of fashioning a grain of sand. Is it derogatory to tho 
wisdom of the Almighty to suppose, that any particle of earth 
or rock upon our own globe does not contribute its part to tho 
support of life ? Who will venture to decide in a case present- 
ing so many considerations that are obviously beyond the reacli 
of the human intellect? * Besides, we have no assurance that 

^ The reeent publication in England of an eloquent and ingenious essay 
on " The Plurality of Worlds," supposed to he written by Dr. Whewell, 
has revired the discussion of this question, whether them are other orbs in 
the solar and stellar systems which are inhabited like our earth. The 
work has been answered with considerable ability and acrimony by Sir 
David Brewster, at first in the pages of the North British Review, and 
afterwards in a separate publication, entitled " More Worlds than One." 
Thus we have elaborate arguments, one on each side of the question, from 
two of the most eminent men of science in Great Britain. Each conclu- 
sively shows the weakness of his opponent's ease, and thus indirectly leads 
the reader's mind to the proper result, that there are no materials for 
forming an opinion on either side of the question. Dr. Whewell began at 
a disadvantage, by undertaking to prove a negative ; he has very ingen- 
iously brought together the scanty data which astronomical science affords, 
for judging of the physical condition of other planets, and of the members 
of other systems, in order to prove that such a being as man could not ex- 
ist upon any one of them. His antagonist evades such reasoning alto- 
gether, by stating that the physical constitution of tiie inhabitants of other 
worlds may be very different from ours, and yet be as happily adapted to 
their abode, as ours is to this earth. This consideration alone, to which 
no answer is possible, is enough to confute all the positive arguments on 
the other side ; we have only to give the reins to max imaginations, and 
conceive of the moral and iDtellectual endowments of human beings lodged 
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the extension of the plan of organic creation, as it is deYe]ope<l 
upon the surface of our earth, is the only object^ or the worthiest 



hi the bodies of fishes, birds, or mythological monsters, in order to find fit 
inhabitants for tenanting any world under any conceiyable circumstances. 
Sir DaTid Brewster triumphs in this yiew of the case ; but he forgets that 
it is his duty, as ipaintaining the affirmative side of the question, to ad* 
dace some proof, some shadow of direct argument, that other worlds than 
our own are inhabited. This he cannot do ; th^ whole positive plea upon 
his side consists in a very faint analogy, and a very arrogant assumption. 
The known points of resemblance between this earth and its sister orbs 
are neither many nor important ; the analogy between them, though it 
may amuse the fancy, cannot direct the judgment. Man cannot so £Eur 
scan the designs of Omnipotence, as to be able to affirm, that any portion 
of the universe exists without a purpose, if it be not inhabited by beings 
like ourselves. From the very nature of the case, the utmost that Sir 
David Brewster can do, is, to show that, in a certain case, the conditiona 
are fulfilled which render human existence possible. In other words, he 
can only show, that man might live there ; but this is not advancing a step 
towards the proof, that man does live there. Man wighit have lived on 
Pitcaim's Island, before the mutineers of the Bounty went thither ; or on 
Juan Fernandez, before Alexander Selkirk made it his home ; but as a 
matter-of-fact, he did not live in either of the places, till these events took 
place. 

Dr. WhewelKs best point is his reply to the common assertion of his 
antagonists, that it would be unworthy of Omnipotence to leave such vast 
orbs as Mars and Jupiter uninhabited by rational beings. He answers 
that, as the geologists have satisfactorily proved, this earth did exist,, 
through unnumbered ages, as the abode only of reptiles find still lower 
orders of being. It was only a few thousand years ago, that the earth 
seems to have become ripe, so to speak, for the habitation of man. Other 
planets and other systems may yet be passing through similar ages.of 
preparation — may not yet be ready for this grand consummation of the 
purpose for which they were created. Here, again, the argument is con* 
elusive against those who dogmatically maintain the opposite side of the 
question ; but it is no answer at all, to those who find as little reason to 
deny as to affirm, that the planets are inhabited, and who content themr 
selves with saying, that the matter is beyond the reach of the human &&> 
ulties. 

On the whole, the discussion between these two s(wan&, brilliant and 
amusing as .it is, leaves the question precisely where it was before, — a 
matter for fandfUl tipeculation, but not for scientific research or tnid 
knowle^. 
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one, thai can engage the attention of the Deity. Our observa- 
tion is limited to a speck of earth, and we may not spell out all 
His designs to whom the universe is indebted for its being. 
So, in the other case, the assumption, that the existence of evil 
belies all our notions of the goodness of the Creator, must de- 
pend on our ideas of the nature and magnitude of that evil. If 
the presence <^ misfortune and wrong in any shape, or to any 
extent, is inconsistent with his perfections, then the permission 
of them, even for a limited period, thotigh they should he redressed 
or removed in a future Hfe, leaves a stain upon his attributes. 
It may be consoling for us to believe, that the virtue which 
does not meet with its desert in this stage of existence, will be 
rewarded or compensated hereafter ; but this does not remove 
the reproach horn the administration of Him who has the gov- 
ernment equally of this life and of that which is to come. Be- 
sides, whai do you assume to he the only proper reward of purity 
and virtue f Is it happiness f Then is happiness man's great- 
est good, and holiness is only a means for its attainment. You 
shrink instinctively from this conclusion, and still demand 
another life, or the immortality of the soul, not as a means for 
the improvement of character, an object which is obtainable in 
this worlds with all its imputed defects and evils, but as a sphere 
or an opportunity for the more perfect enjoyment that you 
crave. Turn the matter as we may, there is selfishness, as well 
as presumption, in thus building our hopes of another life on the 
supposed imperfect justice with which the concerns of this life 
are administered. 

Insufficiency of the metaphysical argument for a fuJture state. 
— Leaving now this parallel, which I have followed so far only 
to show, that the reasoning which would not be axlmitted as 
legitimate in the ordinary investigations of science, must be re- 
jected als<Ai theology, I pass to a more particular examination 
of the usual arguments for the immowtaHity of the soul, or rather 
for a future state, — inasmuch as hardly one of these arguments 
has any bearing upon the subject of an endless existence. They 
are properly divided into the metaphysical and the moral argun 
ment, — the former being derived &om the immaterial* or indi' 
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viiihk, nature of mind or self, while the latter is drawn chiefljr 
from a comparison of the constitution of man with the circum- 
stances in which he is placed at present* In the former^ it is 
urged that death is a very different thing from annihilation^ and 
though the course of nature gives us abundant instances of the 
one, it famishes not a single example of the other. What we 
call death, is the cessation of the activity of a complex organism 
or machine, the various parts of which subsequently decay, or 
are resolved into their primitive elements ; but not an atom or 
them is lost, not one particle is annihilated. The carcass of an 
animal is resolved into its constituent gases and earths, which 
go, for a time, to increase the stock of inorganic matter, pei^ 
haps to be again withdrawn from it, to enter into fresh com- 
binations, and contribute to the support of a new life. Here is 
no absolute destruction, nothing but the 'resolution of a com- 
pound into its elements, and the formation of new compounds. 
There is no reason to believe that the quantity of matter in the 



* Strictly speaking, the metaphysical argument proves only the possi- 
bility of a fntore state, and is insufficient, because we can never argue from 
what mag he, to what is. We know, for instance, that the ichthyosaurus is 
a possible animaL for we find its remains entombed in the solid rock ; bat 
we also know that the ichthyosaurus does not now exist upon this earth. 
The moral argument is intended to show the probability of man's future 
existence, and is unsatisfactory because it rests upon two groundless as- 
sumptions ; — first, that the presence of apparent evil in this life cannot be 
explained without impeaching the goodness of the Creator; and secondly, 
that the supposition of a future life, from which evil is excluded, is a satis- 
factory way, and the only way, of vindicating the Divine benevolence. I 
deny all these postulates. As we have already seen, the doctrine that vir- 
tue, not happiness, is man's highest interest, disproves the alleged existence of 
evil in our present condition, and leaves nothing to be remedied by the 
prospect of a future life. Again, we have no right to assume that another 
state of being is the only means whereby an omniscient and^mnipotent 
Creator can vindicate Ms peifedjions ; he may have provided other com- 
pensations that we know not of. Still further, as I have already aigued, 
the supposition of perfect justice and endless happiness hereafter would 
not account for injustice and misery in our present lot. Why are we not 
introduced at once to the supposed state of perfection, without the neces- 
sity of pasdng through the evils of this world ? 
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uaiverse is lees by one particle than it was at tlie creation ; but 
there is every reason to believe the contrary. Now we have 
perfect evidence that the mind, the person, what we call $elf^ is 
an absolute unit ; it is even inconceivable that it should be com- 
plex, or should consist of parts. What power, then, has death 
over it ? We claim no more for mind than we do for matter, in 
maintaining that it survives death. Of either it may be said, 
that it " cannot, but- by annihilation, die ; " and we have no in- 
stance to show that annihilation is possible. 

This reasoning is ingenious and plausible ; but you perceive 
that its only effect is to refute the skeptical assumption, that life 
terminates at the grave. It opevis the way for a proof from 
revelation or some other source, if any suck proof can he founds 
that life actually continues beyond the grave ; it shows the pos- 
sibility of such continuance, but not its certainty^ not even its 
prohaMlity. For there is this capital distinction between the 
effects of death upon matter and upon mind. * We Jc^ow that 
death is not the annihilation of the particles or elements that 
make up the material organism, for these remain subject to our 
observation ; we can see and handle them, and trace the^i into 
the new compounds of which they go to form a part. But the 
mind, the man, disappears to mortal vision when the br^p,th has 
once left the body ; we cannot trace him after the aiss(dutiQii of 
the frail tenement that he once inhabited. Beyond tl^e tqmb, 
to our human perceptions, is a blank, — is nothingness, l^o 
voice has ever broken that awful silence, no form has ever re- 
turned from that impenetrable shade, save that of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and those to whom he spake. While we admit, there- 
fore, the possibility that our friends |urvive, though we see them 
not, we must admit, also, that we have no evidence of their exist' 
ence but from revelation. A similar remark may be m^e on 
the analogy that is often proposed between sleep and death. 
We know that man awakes out of sleep, as we have repe^teclly 
witnessed the fact ; and this shows the possibility of supl^ an 
awakening hereafter. But we do not know, except frpm God's 
revealed word, that he awakes after the sleep of death, fqr such 
a resurrection we have never witnessed. 
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Matter t$ not necessarily indestructible. — The metaphysical 
argament proves nothing, unless we assume that the elements 
or primary particles of matter, and, generally, all things which 
are not compounded or made up of parts, are essentially inde- 
Btructible ; that is, that they exist by a necessity of their own 
nature. Then the time never could have been when they did 
not exist ; what is indestructible must oho he ingenerable, as the 
possibility of its non-existence at any antecedent period, how- 
ever remote, negatives the supposition ci its necessary exist- 
ence. I adopt, therefore, the conclusion of Mr. Stewart, who 
says, that ^ this argument, supposing it were logical, proves tea 
much ; for it concludes as strongly against the possibility of the 
souFs being created as dissolved; and, accordingly, we find that 
almost all the ancient philosophers who believed in a future state 
maintained, also, the doctrine of the soul's preexistence. Nay, 
some of them seem to have considered the latter point as still 
better established than the former. In the Phaedon of Plato, in 
which Socrates is introduced as stating to his friends,, immedi- 
ately before his execution, the proofs of a future state,. Cebes^ 
who is one of the speakers in the dialogue, admits that he has 
been successful in establishing the doctrine of the soul's preex- 
istence, but in^sts on further proofs of the possibility of its 
surviving the body." 

The argument by Plato and Cicero examined. — I may add, 
that in the most remarkable passage of Cicero's writings refer- 
ring to this subject, — the Dream of Scipio, — the same fact is 
held to prove both the preexistence and the immortality of the 
soul. The argument, indeed^ is translated almost literally from 
the Phaedrus of Plato. The thade of 4-fricanus argues thus : — 
Every thing which derives its n^Qtipn fronj something else, may 
evidently cease to move, and cease tp exist ; for the cause of its 
motion may be withdrawn. On the other band, that which 
moves itself, as it does not derive its movement from any thing 
else, but is the source or origin of its own motion and of the 
motion of other things, never began to be ; for that which is 
itself a source and a primal cause, has no beginning. So, also, 
as it moves itself| the cause of its motion can never be witl^- 
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drawn ; for it cannot leave or desert itself. It must, therefore, 
live and move forever. Now the body of man is moved by the 
indwelling soul, which may depart from it, so that the body will 
cease to move, and will perish ; but that soul moves itself, and, 
accordingly, it was not created, and it can never cease to be.* 

This is a good specimen of the acute metaphysksal reasoning 
of the ancients ; but as it wholly overlooks the consideration, 
that a superior being may not only directly move an inferior one, 
hit may give it the power of moving itself for a limited period, 
just as man fashions and winds up a watch, which wil^ then, in 
a certain sense, move itself for twenty-four hours, we need not 
dwell upon it here. The whole scope of the metaphysical argu- 
ment, if properly carried out, is to prove the necessary exist- 
ence both of matter and mind through an Mitecedent eternity, 
and through the eternity whi<3h is to come. 

The limits of human science. — As I had occasicm to remark 
in the former Part, the province of human science in regard to 
objects thM exist, is strictly limited to ^ai wMch is and that which 
has been ; the former being known to us through observation and 
experiment, the latter through memory and the testimony of 
others, or through the permanency of the effects which it has 
produced. The present and the past constitute our sphere of 
knowledge ; vainly do we attempt to descry the future, except 
through supernatural illumination. The only exceptions to this 
rule are, the eternal future duration of the Deity, which we im- 
mediately deduce from his antecedent eternity as the First 
Cause, and that probability of certain future events, which is 
founded upon our knowledge of the uniformity of his modes of 
operation, and of the fact that infinite wisdom cannot change. 

What is called the natural desire for immortality is only the 
fear of death, — The moral argument for a future state seems 
to me still more vague and unsatisfactory than that which is 
metaphysical. Under this head are ranked, first, the presump- 



* This is a paYaphrase, rather than a translation ; the original may be 
found in Plato, Phcedrus, § 51-53, and in Cicero, Tub. Disp. I. 23, aod 
Somn. Scip. S, 9. ' 
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tions arising from ^ the natural desire of immortalitj, and flie 
anticipations of futuritj inspired by hope ; " — the presumption^^ 
I saj, for these feelings surely cannot be considered as afibrdin^ 
anj positive proof of the reality of that state of existence to 
which they point But it is argued, that ^^ whatever desires are 
evidently implanted in our minds by nature, and are encouraged 
by the noblest and worthiest principles of our constitution, we 
may reasonably conclude, will in due time be gratified under 
the government of a Being infinite both in power and goodness." 
Now, it is obviously difficult for those who have always lived 
under the light of the Christian revelation, to know how strong^ 
or how ncOuralj these desires aare^ when they have not been fos- 
tered by positive assurances from a source that we cannot dis- 
trust Our minds have been nurtured, our lives guided, by the 
well-founded hopes which Christianity affords ; and certainly it 
would be a rude and painful shock, to learn that these hopes 
were vain. But go back to the times antecedent to the birth of 
our Saviour, and ask how many of the common people, under 
the Grecian and Roman commonwealths, were accustomed to 
cherish the desire of an existence beyond the grave. I do not 
mean to imply, that they had no such hope or expectation. Un- 
questionably, life is sweet, with all its vexations, sufferings, and 
cares ; and most persons shrink from the termination of it, if for 
no other reason, from an unwillingness to have the projects of 
the hour cut short, — to leave the plough in the furrow, the 
book half read, or the house half finished. Jt is not so much 
that they wish for immcrtaUty, as that they fear death ; and it is 
not because death, if painless, is in itself so terrible, as that at 
no one time are they just ready for it Accordingly, with the 
pagan world, a future state was buf a shadowy counterpart, a 
dream-like continuance, o£ their earthly life, — a prolongation, 
in the dusky realms of Pluto, of its exercise^, its amusements, 
and its cares. In the Elysian fields, the warrior still bore his 
armor and brandished his javelin, the huntsman pursued the 
flying game, ^ the hunter and the deer a shade," the poet-priest 
sang to his harp, and the athletes wrestled in the arena. 
^ Whatever delight, when alive, they had in chariots and armS| 
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whatever pleasure in keeping fine horses, the same tastes con- 
tinue with them after their bodies have been consigned to the 
earth." * And still they are vexed with a dim notion of the 
shadowy and unsubstantial character of these enjoyments of the 
dead. The shade of the warrior, when questioned on the sub- 
ject, impatiently declares, that he would rather be a poor slave 
on the earth, than a monarch over all the spectres of the de- 
parted, t 

" The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death." 

In these pictures, which certainly represent the faith of the 
most refined nations of pagan antiquity, I see a love of life, or a 
dread of death, hut no proper desire for a fvJbire state of endless 
being. If a few philosophers and moralists discarded these vain 
and unworthy conceptions of futurjty, they had nothing to sub- 
stitute for them but some speculations, almost equally paltry, 
about the preexistence and the transmigration of souls. It may 
well be doubted, therefore, whether any such desire as is here 
made the basis of an argument for immortality, is natural to 
man ; — that is, whether it is a primitive impulse, an original 
and universal principle in our constitution, so that it would be 
an impeachment of Divine wisdom to suppose that it was im- 
planted in us without a purpose, or of Divine goodness to 
believe that it is ndt to be gratified. 

Not aU our desires are meant to he gratified. — "If life,^ says 



* Qaffi gratia curriim 
Armorumque fuit vivis, quae cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos. 

^ndd, VL 653-655. 

t M^ <$^ /iO£ "^avarov ye irapavda, ^difi* 'Odvaaev • 
Bw^joifiipf K* kTTOpovpog kCiv ^revefiev a^Xcj, 
'Avdpl nap* iuc^po, <^ fj^ ^lotoq 7ro^i)f elri, 
H iraatv veKOe&ci Kara^^tftevoujiv dvdaaeiv, 

Odyssey, XI. 48d-4»l 
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Dr. Brown, ^be pleasing, — and even though there were no 
existence beyond the grave, life might stiU^ by the benevolence 
of Him who conferred it, have been rendered a source of pleas- 
ure, — it is not wonderful that we dhould desire futurity, since 
futurity is only protracted life. The universal desire, then, even 
if the desire were truly universal, would prove nothing but the 
goodness of Him who has made the realities — or^ if not the 
realities, the liopoo — of life so pleasing, that the mere loss of 
what is possessed or hoped appears like a positive evil of the 
most afflictive kind/' *^This pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
this longing' after immortality" is the sentiment of a Christian 
poet, though he has put it into the mouth of a Roman Stoic, 
who is made to find in it a provocation to suicide. Not all the 
desires which are natural to man are intended to be gratified, as 
we are continually hankering afler a greater measure of happi- 
ness than we actually enjoy.* It is enough that this wish, and 
others of a similar kind, answer a useful purpose, by constantly 
stimulating us to action, sincfi life itself would otherwise become 
vapid and sterile. ' 

Insufficiency of the present life to satisfy our aspirations, — 
Another branch of the moral argument depends on a compari- 
son of our intellectual powers, our impulses and conceptions, 



* The desire for health is both natural and nniyersal ; bat it is not 
always gratified, and it is not even desirable that we should have an entire 
exemption from disease. Sickness is both penal and reformatory, and it 
is useful in both relations. It is one of the most important of the pains 
and penalties with which transgression is yisited, under the moral govern- 
ment of God ; and it softens the heart, so as most effectually to prepare 
the way for repentance. In this instance, and in many others, we can 
clearly see why the gratification of a natural and universal desire is denied ; 
we can discern the moral purpose of the infliction. Reasoning by induc- 
tion, then, we can easily conclude that such a moral purpose may exist, 
even when, fix)m the imperfection of our faculties, we cannot recognize it. 
If our present life is so happily constituted that all men desire the con- 
tinuance of it, and shrink from death, then the goodness of the Deity is 
sufficiently vindicated already, without having recourse to the violent sup- 
position, that there is to be another state of being, which will be governed 
on T«gy different principles. 
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with the condition in which we are placed in this life, where diw 
comstances are for ever impeditrg our efforts, thwarting our am- 
bition, and baffling our plans. It is urged, that ^ our faculties 
are above our condition, and our curiositj is still greater than 
our faculties can satisfy." The instincts of the lower animals 
are exactly accommodated to their wants, and to the state in 
which nature has placed them. They do not appear to be 
troubled with any desires that they cannot satisfy, or with any 
fears that extend beyond the safety of their possessions for the 
moment. But man is restless, curious, and impatient ; his con- 
ceptions are vague and vast, his ambition unbounded, and his 
curiosity insatiable. He has the mind of an archangel im- 
prisoned in the carcass of a worm. It is affirmed, that ^ if he 
had no intimations of a future existence, it would have been 
better for him never to have extended his views beyond this 
globe and the period of human life, instead of embracing, as at 
present, a stretch of duration and of space which throws a ridi- 
cule on the whole history of human affairs." We aspire to 
know the history, not only of the earlier generations of our own 
race, but of the mutations which the solid globe underwent in 
those geological periods, the remoteness of which can harldly be 
represented by figures, while to our aching conceptions . they 
seem to lie upon the confines of eternity. Not content with the 
ability to predict the motions and future positions of thfe heav- 
enly bodies. We torment ourselves with unanswerable questions 
as to the beings who inhabit them, or the purpose which they 
serve in the grand scheme of the universe, or the order and law 
under which they were successively created. The mind returns 
from these sublime and far-reaching inquiries, to find itself tied 
to a body which is limited, in comparison, to a speck of earth 
and a moment of duration. The wants of this body afflict it 
with a multitude of petty cares, and the ordinary business of 
life, referring mostly to these wants, seems vexatious and con- 
temptible. It is said that the disproportion here is so vast, 
that it cannot be reconciled with the notions we have formed of 
the attributes of the Creator and Governor of the universe, ex- 
cept by regarding it as an intimation of a future and higher 

37* 
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Btate of existence, in which this curiosity and these aspiFatiooii 
shall be fully satisfied. 

Proper use of such considerations. — I am far from wishing 
to lessen the force, or take away the applicability, of such ele- 
vated considerations as these. * Those whose belief in a future 
life rests entirely upon the teachings of the author of Christian- 
ity, may still dwell upon them with satisfaction and pleasure, as 
they open new views of the purposes to which the existence 
beyond the tomb may be subservient. Speculations upon the 
nature of our employments in another stage of being, and upon 
the accession to our knowledge that will instantly take place 
when we are released from the incumbrance of the flesh, though 
they may not often command our unhesitating assent, will often 
afford scope for profitable meditation. But their use is secon- 
dary ; they tend to fortify and render ijiviting the faith which 
was first conceived upon other grounds. Such a mode of rea- 
fioning as is here adopted, if reasoning it can be called, would 
hardly occur to any one who h^ not been educated in the 
Christiftfi belief from infancy, nor to such a one even, if his life 
had not been devoted chiefly to scientific investigations and 
speculative pursuits. Vastly the larger portion of the Christian 
world, even at the present day, can with difficulty be persuaded 
to use even those means of knowledge which are opened to 
them; those cannot complain of the barriers which limit the 
progress of science, who do hpt know where these barriers are 
placed, who have not gone over the hundredth part of the field 
which they circumscribe. There is more danger that men will 
attach undue importance to the petty cares and transitory in- 
terests of this world, than that they will be led to slight and 
despise them because their intellects can traverse creation, and 
their curiosity aspires to number the stars in the heavens. 

The grand openings which philosophy and science afford into 
the scheme of God's universe seem intended; not so much to 
warn us of a future state to which we are destined, as to coun- 
teract the influence of those passions and appetites which relate 
only to the petty objects that are immediately before us, and to 
the concerns of the moment. They answer a useful purpos^y 
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then, in the economy of this life, and have no visible necessary 
reference to that which is to come. If the only purpose of reason 
were to take the place of instinct, in guiding us to the proper 
mode of satisfying our bodily wants, then, indeed, we might 
expect that curiosity would be limited to those things which 
immediately affect our temporal well-being. But if a moral end 
is superadded, if self-improvement is desirable for its own sake 
and in any stage of being, then there is an obvious utility in 
rendering our curiosity boundless, so that the efforts and inves- 
tigations to which it leads may tend to the unceasing, the indefi- 
nite, development of our faculties.* To what other purposes 
in God's providence this insatiable thirst for knowledge may be 
subservient, we do not know ; it is enough for us to see that it 
is useful here, — that it enlarges the sphere of our enjoyments, 
sustains our activity, and dignifies our life. Surely we are not 
driven to the supposition of another, an untried, state of exist- 
ence, in order to find any benevolent purpose, or any useM 
result, in causing man to thirst after knowledge as for hidden 
treasure. 



* " If the present state is to be the whole of our being," ar^es Dr. 
Crombie, " why are not oar conceptions confined to the sphere to which 
oar existence is limited ? Why are we capable, in imagination and in 
hope, of rising beyond that sphere ? « Why have we a notion of eternity f 
The brutes have no such conception. Why is it given to man 1 '* 

Surely this argument proves too much. We can form a conception of 
injinite power, just as well as of endless duration; but this does not prove 
that we are to be, not only immortal, but omnipotent. 

In fact, our vague longings after indefinitely higher attribates than those 
which we now possess, are checked by the obvious consideration, that ad- 
vancement in morals depends upon ourselves alone ; that it is our own 
fault, if we stop short of a perfect compliance with the law of right ; and 
that infinite wisdom and power are incompatible with the existence of 
moral weakness and imperfection. If we take this reflection along with 
us, we shall see that these lofty, and even irrational, desires, though they 
were never to be gratified, still answer a useful purpose, as they stimulate 
our activity and strengthen our virtuous resolutions. Some disappoint- 
ment, some vain endeavors, are needed to teach us humility and the duty 
of self-examination. Here, as elsewhere, we perceive that the great end 
of life is moral disdpliae and self-improvement. 
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J%e goodness of God needs no vindication from the doctriT^ 
of immortality, — I need not dwell long upon the onlj remain* 
ing branch of the moral argument, — the discordance hetween 
cur moral judgments and feelings, and the course of human erf- 
fairSy — as much of what was necessary to be said upon thia 
point has been anticipated. I do not believe that the moral 
government of this world stands in need of an apology, or that 
we must imagine another world in which its errors may be cor- 
rected and its imperfections supplied. Do not let us make the 
same mistake as the Mahometans, and believe in the immortal<- 
ity of the soul, only because we crave a sensual paradise, and 
cannot find one here below. You say, that the course of hu- 
man affairs often does not coincide with your ideas of absolute 
right ; that is, the good often seem unhappy, and the wicked tri- 
umphant. To remedy these evils, you would create an Elysium 
in which there should be no temptation, no suffering, — '- where 
there would be no call for benevolence, no opportunity for self- 
sacrifice, — and where, consequently, virtue would be a mere 
abstract conception, never a reality. If such a state be jwrefer- 
able to the one in which we live, why were we not placed in it 
from the beginning f why not admitted at once to the joys of 
heaven, without carrying thither any stains &om earth ? B j 
applying the doctrine of a future life only as a solution of the 
problem respecting the origin of evil, we do not destroy the dif- 
ficulty ; we only push it a little further off. And, without this 
doctrine, the presence of apparent evil in this life will not seem 
inexplicable to those who can see the whole force of pur Sav- 
iour's allusion to the righteousness which hath its reward, or 
who can penetrate the meaning of his solemn declaration, — 
" They shall not say, Lo here I or Lo there I for behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you." 

The doctrine of EeveUuion respecting a future life, — I do 
not fear lest these observations should seem opposed even to 
that belief in the immortality of the soul which is founded 
wholly upon Revelation. It is certainly conceivable, that the 
same scheme of government, which is begun here, should be 
continued hereafter, when, though its essential features remain 
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unchanged, its excellence shall be more apparent We can 
conceive that the two periods of human existence should stand 
related to each other as childhood to mature age, the former 
being a preparation for the latter, and stiU so justly and benevo- 
lently constituted in itself, that, if existence did not extend be- 
yond it, it would yet mirlpor to our eyes tl^ perfections of the 
Infinite One. The conunands of conscience, though of absolute 
obligation, are too frequently so weak as to lose their suprem- 
acy over the passions. Nothing could tend so effectually to 
increase their hold upon our attention, and to strengthen their 
influence, as the assured belief that the consequences of obey- 
ing or neglecting them will extend, and will be recognized by 
us, through an endless futurity. The din and tumult of earthly 
pasaons, the force of earthly appetites, which now obscure or 
drown their utterance, through infinite agis, will be hushed or 
will have passed away ; and as we have formed ourselves here 
by respecting or contemning their authority, so shall we con- 
tinue for ever. The incalculable value of a Revelation which 
should fully establish this great truth, cannot be more impres- 
sively set forth than in the few words with which Paley closes 
his view of the importance of Christianity. 

" Had Jesus Christ delivered no other declaration than the 
following, — * The hour is coming, in the which all that are in 
the grave shall hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that 
have done good unto the resurrection of IHe, and they that have 
done evil unto the resurrection of damnation,' — he had pro- 
nounced a message of inestimable importance, and well worthy 
of that splendid apparatus of prophecy and miracles with which 
his mission was introduced and attested ; — a message in which 
the wisest of mankind would rejoice to find an answer to their 
doubts, and rest to their inquiries. It is idle to say, that a fu- 
ture state had been discovered already; it had been discover- 
ed as the Copemican system was ; — it was one guess among 
many. He alone discovers who proves ; and no man can prove 
this point, but the preacher who testifies by miracles that his 
doctrine comes from God." 
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. CHAPTER X. 

THE RELATION OF NATURAL TO REVEALED BELIOION. 

Summary of the last chapter. — The object of the last chapter 
was to show, that the doctrine of a future life, and, for yet 
stronger reasons, that of the absolute immortality of the soul, 
cannot be made out from the light of nature alone, or by the 
unassisted intellect of man. Qaestions of iBsusi come within the 
range of human in#stigation only when they relate to the pres- 
ent or the past ; the future is for us a sealed book, except so far 
as we can determine what may be^ from what has beenj or can 
know directly that what always has been, always must be. We 
believe that fire will bum the flesh, and thus cause pain, because 
we have observed that it has done so ; but the fact that man has 
lived, only establishes a presumption that he will continue to live 
as he has done^ — that is, in this stage of existence, subject to 
our powers of observation. When this existence is interrupted 
by death, and he is wholly removed from our sight and observa- 
tion, we have no antecedent fact on which to found even a pre- 
sumption that he continues to live, though in a different state 
of being ; for, apart from revelation, we have never known the 
grave to give up its dead, — we have had no experience of this 
other state of being. We perceive, then, that a future life is 
possible, but we have no natural grounds for believing that it is 
either probable or improbable. 

I remarked, therefore, that the doctrine of a Aiture life stands 
on the same basis with the opinion, that the other planets of 
our system are inhabited by beings like ourselves ; it is a mere 
conjecture, which never has been, and never can be, either 
proved or disproved. It lies beyond the sphere of humao 
knowledge ; there is no evidence of it in nature, and the only 
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proof of which it is susceptible must be supernatural. J£ we 
pass to a particular examination of the several analogies and 
presumptions which have been offered, from the light of nature, 
in favor of either of these opinions^ we shall find either that they 
prove too much, or that they are wholly vague and unsatisfac- 
tory, answering rather as topics of declamation than as scientific 
grounds of belief. Thus, the analogy between birth and death 
jaffords just as conclusive evidence of the immortality of the 
whole animate creation as of that of man ; since all members, both 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, have equally undergone 
transformations, or passed from one stage of being to another 
and quite a different One. The argument from the essential 
unity of our personal being, and from the fact that death is 
dissolution, not annihilation, proves the preexistence, quite as 
strongly as the future existence, of the soul, — affords not even 
a presumption diat mind is any more immortal than the ulti- 
mate particles of matter, -^ and, in fact, proves nothing in regard 
to either, unless we make the perfectly baseless assumption, that 
every absolute unit is essentially indestructible and ingenerable. 
The general desire for immortality, on which so much stress has 
been laid, I attempted to show, from an exaniination of the 
opinions of the ancients upon the subject, was rather a love of 
this life and a desire for its prolongation, than any natural wish 
for a state of retribution and endless existence beyond the grave. 
To assume, as is often done, that another life is necessary in 
order to make up for the imperfections^ and redress the injustice, 
which are apparent here, is to assert that the Deity does not 
govern this world in righteousness, and therefore to afford very 
insecure grounds for the hope that he has provided another, 
which he will administer on different principles. That our 
curiosity is insatiable, and our aspirations after knowledge are 
so large, that, in comparison with them, the ordinary business of 
this life seems vexatious, and the sphere of our present exist- 
ence contemptible, is a fact of imm^ise importance for the 
moral education of man, and thus answers so usefrd a purpose 
here, that it affords no clear indication of what is to be here- 
afler.« 
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Revelation teaches sometMng more than the light of naiurem — 
Christianity, then, is not a mere republication of the doctrines 
of Natural Religion. Apart from its precepts, and its commu- 
nication of abstract truth a^ to the relations which connect man 
with the Deity, it has revealed to the world a fact of momen- 
tous interest, of which the human intellect alone never could 
obtain any satisfactory assurance, and which is better calculated 
than any other, to exert a salutary influence on the life and 
character. Our conscious being, our hopes, and the conse- 
quences of our actions, do not terminate at the grave, but ex- 
tend onward into a boundless futurity ; this is now the assured 
belief of almost the whole civilized world. Most persons no 
more think of seriously questioning it, than they do of doubting 
the fact of their present existence. Whence came this general 
assent, this unquestioning faith ? Contrast it with the dim con- 
ceptions and universal uncertainty upon the subject which pre- 
vailed before the promulgation of Christianity, and thus recog- 
nize the folly of those, who, " upon pretence of the sufficiency of 
the light of nature, avowedly reject all Revelation, as in its very 
notion incredible, and what must be fictitious." 

How far Revelation must he coincident with Natural Religion*, 
— In passing to a consideration of this topic, — the connection 
between Natural and Revealed Religion, the importance of the 
latter, and the nature of the evidence to be required in its sup« 
port, — our first inquiry must be. What presumptions does the 
light oi nature afford as to the probable character and purport 
of an immediate Revelation &om Gk)d, supposing one to be 
made? As the. two schemes come from the same Author, the 
one being revealed to us through the original constitution of 
our faculties, and the other by subsequent and special commu- 
nication, we must expect that they will be coincident in design, 
or that they will work to the same end by the use of similar 
means. The law which is directly promulgated, cannot contra- 
dict, disprove, or supersede the law which is written on the 
heart, and indicated by the course of nature ; since the purposes 
<rf the Almighty cannot change. It may enlarge the scope of 
the natural law, confirm its claims, and strengthen it Jby addi- 
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tional sanctions and motives to obedience. It may continue 
and complete, but cannot abrogate, the system which is founded 
on human nature itself and guarded by so many wise arrange- 
ments in the outward universe. 

GhrisUanity fvlfh these conditions, — Taking Christianity as 
the type of Revelation, inasmuch as its claims are confessedly 
paramount to all others^ we find that all these conditions are 
fulfilled. Its object is the same, — the moral and religious ed- 
ucation of man, the progress of the individual soul, self-attained, 
in purity and holiness. It reaffirms the moral law, which we 
have seen embodied in Natural Religion, in its whole extent, 
and sanctions the severity and absoluteness of its demands. Its 
precepts have regard, not so much to outward acts, as to the 
disposition of mind from which such acts proceed, and to the 
secret purposes of the heart. It declares that the great purpose 
of creation is a moral one, — that all physical arrangements and 
events, as we are accustomed to call them, have for their lead- 
ing object to promote the growth of the religrous element in 
man, and to introduce the reign of justice, purity, and love, of 
truth and righteousness, upon earth. It distinctly teaches the 
doctrine of Grod in nature, and of an ever-watchful Providence, 
referring all events, even the fell of a sparrow and the clothing 
of the lilies of the field, to" the direct exertion of Almighty 
power. And lest man, in the infirmity of his vision or the ex- 
tent of his prejudices, should fail to recognize the high moral 
purpose to which such events are subservient, their ordinary 
sequence is interrupted for his instruction. The winds and the 
sea, the eyes of the blind and the ears of the deaf, the very 
issues of life and death, are made immediately obedient to the 
voice of the great Teacher and Exemplar of mercy, holiness, 
and truth. A mirach, then, is not so much a suspension of the 
laws of nature, as a more distinct announcement of the object for 
which those laws are observed It does not evince a change of 
purpose on the part of their Author, but mak^ that original 
purpose more directly evident to man, through a momentary 
but striking change in the mode of operation. It is a conde- 
soension to human infirmity, an opening of the eyes of the blind, 
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— not an alteration in the laws of sig£t, or in the puiposes of 
God. 

A revelation was to be expected, — This is the only idea that 
we can form of Revealed Religion, the only coaception of ii 
that is possible, since revelation is itself a mirade. It is the 
teaching of Providence, not altered in its purport, but rendered 
more distinct and obvious to human perception ; the law pro- 
claimed on Sinai is but an additional announcement of the law 
within the breast, though made more clear and impressive, and 
so more likely to obtain obedience. £jK>wing the weakness of 
human nature and the goodness of God, a revelation, a miracle^ 
was precisely wiiat man had reason to expect ; and this would 
be true, though the revealed doctrine neither made any addition 
to the fist of our duties, nor communicated any fact of such 
priceless value as that of an existence after death. Man had 
become so hardened, his passions had obtained so much the 
mastery over him, sluggishness and ignorance had so imbruted 
his being, that the Divine marks upon his soul were nearly 
effaced. The law of God, though knowable, was not known by 
him. What he needed, then, was not the announcement of a 
new truth, or the promulgation of an additional law, but some 
startling event to remind him of his origin, the purpose of his 
being, and his duty. ITie old law needed to be written in 
characters of fiame, dazzling his outward vision, before it could 
sufficiently command his attention and subdue his selfishness. 
Knowledge was not difficult to be had, or unattainable; but 
obedience was not easy. Ignorance and habit h&d confirmed the 
dominion of sin. 

What is called Natural ReKgion is in fact revecded. — But it 
is true only in one sense, and that not the most obvious one, 
that Revelation has added but little to the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Natural Religion, save the great truth of the immor- 
tality of the soul. We are accustomed to speak of Natural 
Religion as i^ it were a distinct system of faith, which actually 
existed and was recognized by men before Christianity was 
bom, while it is still believed and practised by many who do 
not admit the evidence of any supematural revelation. But it 
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is not SO. What we call Natural Religion, and what I have 
endeavored to exhibit as such in this work, never did exist 
before the promulgation of Christianity, or without the aid of a 
previous revelation, — not even a faint semblance of it ; it extends 
vastly beyond the furthest point which the unassisted intellect 
of those early ages, or of any subsequent age, ever attained. 
What we call Natural Keligion never obtained, as a distinct sys- 
tem of beUef, generally avowed and acted upon by large bodies 
of men, in any country or in any age. It is not, and it never 
was, a rival of Christianity, or something which will enable 
mankind to do without Christianity There is no such thing as 
a half-way house to heaven. What goes by the name of Natural 
Religion, is nearly as much the dire<;t gift of revelation to man, 
as the^ knowledge of a future life itself. Instead of seeking to 
eliminate the supernatural element in religion, and to merge 
Revelation in the natural system, truth* requires us to merge 
the natural system in the revealed, and to look upon the whole 
as the fruit of immediate communication from heaven. At the 
time of our Saviour's appearance upon earth, the question for 
his hearers was not between the doctrine that he taught and 
Natural Religion, but between that doctrine and Judaism, or 
polytheism,' or some other of the myriad forms of positive re- 
ligion, or the so-called philosophical unbelief. Just so, at the 
present day, we have to choose, not between Christianity and 
Natural Religion, — for it is impossible to rest there, — but be- 
tween Christianity and utter skepticism, or Mohammedanism, or 
gross and vulgar idolatry. This is the case so far as opinion, 
or belief, is concerned ; and the conduct of men is a practical 
confirmation of this view. None but avowed skeptics as to all 
religion openly reject Christianity, because they cannot resist 
the testimony in its favor ; but they fall back upon an avowal of 
it in word, and a denial of it in deed. So it must always be. 

How far religion and science are natural to man, — But these 
assertions need explanation and proof, and I proceed to give 
them. Natural Religion, as I have endeavored to expound it, 
is a compliance with the moral law in its ftiU extent and purity, 
hecame it is God's command, or through veneration for the 
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Divine character ; together with a recognition of his presence 
and constant agency in the universe, and of his immediicte gov- 
ernment of all events, hoth physical and moral, with a view to 
the moral and religious improvement of mankind. Now what is 
knowahle is to he dearly distinguished from what is actually 
known* The discovery of a truth is not the same thing with find- 
ing the evidence of that truth afler the discovery has been made ; 
the latter is always much the easier task of the two ; it is the 
woi^L of an inferior understanding. Strictly speaking, all sci- 
ence, both that which is actually possessed by civilized nations in 
their present state of culture, and -all that is attainable by their 
future efforts, is natural to man ; it was originally placed within 
reach of the humsm faculties, and was designed to reward study 
and investigation. What is called Natural Religion is natural 
to man in no other sense than as a full knowledge of the Prin- 
cipia of Newton is natural to the understanding of every child ; 
that is, when the propositions are placed before him with their 
evidence, and brought witliin his comprehension, he immediately 
recognizes their truth and sufficiency.* Could he, therefore. 



* " In one sense, and an obvioas sense of the words, religion is a universal 
want of man. It is required for the development of his moral and spirit- 
ual powers. He is suffering, tempted, and imperfect ; and he needs it for 
consolation, for strength to resist, and for encouragement to make prog- 
ress. It is connected, not with any particular faculty or faculties, but 
with the whole nature of man, as a moral and immortal being, a creature 
of Crod. But religious principle and feeling, however important, are nec- 
essarily founded on the belief of certain facts ; of the existence and provi- 
dence of Grod, and of man's immortality. Now the evidence of these facts 
is not intuitive ; and whatever ground for the belief of them may be af- 
forded by the phenomena of nature, or the ordinary course of events, it is 
certain that the generality of men have never been able by their unassisted 
reason to obtain assurance concerning them. Out of the sphere of those 
unenlightened by Divine revelation, neither the belief nor the imagination 
of them has operated with any considerable effect to produce the relig- 
ious character. The belief in these facts, if it exist independently of 
Christian faith, must either be a mere prejudice, or must be a deductiqu 
of reason. But the process of reasoning required to attain the assur- 
ance of a Christian, if it might have been successfully pursued by a very 
wise, enlightened, and virtuous heathen, never was thus pursued ; a&d it 
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have discovered them for himself, without the aid of a teacher ? 
The Saviour came to make known the will of his Father, and 
to guide us into all truth ; — shall we say that his coming and 
his instructions were unnecessary, because the truth, when ctoce 
revealed by him, shines by its own light, and needs not the aid 
of a miracle for its confirmation ? 

JSven the principles of morals not evolved by reckson aione, — 
These considerations are applicable, not only to the first truths 
of religion, in the proper sense of that term, but to the first prin- 
ciples of ethics, when viewed abstractly, or without reference 
to the fact that they are enforced by the Divine command. 
Because moral laws, when first presented to the reason, are 
immediately recognized as necessary and absolute truths, bind- 
ing upon us from their own nature, of intrinsic obligation, and 
proving themselves, it does not follow that the unassisted rea- 
son would have evolved them in our consciousness in all their 
distinctness and purity. A necessary truth is not necessarily an 
axiomatic truth, perceived, recognized, and acted upon from the 
dawn of our intellectual being, before our instruction by others 
begins. For consider the parallel case of pure mathematics. 
The whole of mathematical science is necessary truth ; all the 
propositions of the geometer and the algebraist can be reduced, 
in form at least, to a proposition of identity, or an equation, — 
to the assertion that a^^cu Do we say, then, that the child 
needs no instruction in this branch of knowledge, — that he 
may be left to complete the task, which even Pascal only com- 
menced, of making all the discoveries of Euclid over again, and 
working out the whole of a Mecanique Celeste by himftelf, with- 
out instruction or guidance ? No ; he is abandoned to his ovra 
efforts only when he has reached the term of other men's knowl- 



is scarcely necessary to say, that, to the generality of the heathen world 
before Christianity, the facts, that there is a God, in the Christian sense of 
that name, that man is immortal, and that the present life is a state of prep- 
aration for the future, were not matters of religious faith. Nor was there 
any likelihood that, without Christianity, they would ever become so."— 
Norton's Tracts on Christiamty, pp. 373, 374. 
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edge. And so it is in morals. The human race, in this respect, 
was a dull and froward child, stumbling at the very threshold, 
spelling out with difficulty the first elements of knowledge, till a 
Teacher appeared who unclasped the book containing the whole 
science, and held up the ideal of virtue and holiness to the as- 
tonished gaze of the world ; — the idecUy do I say ? — rather the 
living example, embodied holiness, purity, and truth. But the 
lesson was too much for the comprehension of that age ; and 
though the civilized world has been studying it ever since, it 
has not yet climbed to the height of that great argument. " The 
light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it 
not" 

What is called NcOurcd ReUgi(m, is rcUher the natural evidence, 
or the proof from the light of nature, of the greatest part of JRe^ 
vealed Religion. It did not exist before Revelation, nor has it 
ever existed since, as a separate system of belief. Instead of 
evincing, by the largeness of its scope and the excellence of its 
doctrine, that a revelation was unnecessary, it rather shows the 
breadth and solidity of the foundation on which Christianity 
rests, in that so large a portion of it, when once revealed, — that 
is, discovered, or made known, — is found to be in harmony 
with the other works of God, and so demonstrable by external 
or internal evidence, without reference to the extraordinary 
proofs that attended its promulgation. We may admit, then, 
with Bishop Butler, that "it is certain no Revelation would 
have been given, had the light of nature been sufficient in such 
a sense as to render one not wanting and useless. But no man, 
in serionsness and simplicity of mind, can possibly think it so, 
who considers the state of religion in the heathen world before 
Revelation, and its present state in those places which have 
borrowed no light from it ; particularly the doubtfulness of some 
of the greatest men concerning things of the utmost importance, 
as well as the natural inattention and ignorance of mankind in 
general. It is impossible to say who would have been able to 
reason out that whole system, which we call Natural Religion, 
in its genuine simplicity,, clear of superstition ; but there is cer^ 
tainly no ground to affirm that the generality could. If they 
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could, there is no sort of probability that they would. Admit* 
ting there were, they would highly want a standing admonition 
to remind them of it and inculcate it upon them." 

What sort of religion existed prevums to Christianity, — In 
arguing, that, in point of fact, we are indebted to Christianity 
for nearly all that is excellent in Natural Religion, it is nQ( nec- 
essary to maintain that the human understanding could not, by 
any possibility, in any future time, work out a natural system 
of religious belief as clear and satisfactory as this. It is enough 
to urge, that the power to recognize and demonstrate a truth, 
after it has once been made known to us, is wholly different 
from, and usually much inferior to, the capacity of first discoT- 
ering that Iruth; and then to notice the i^ct, that the great 
truths of Naiwral Religion were not known and acknowledged at 
the time of the coming of the Saviour. A tyro in chemistry can 
test by experiment the law of definite proportions ; but the dis- 
covery of that law, which had so long escaped the researches of 
the analyst, was due to the sagacity and penetration of one of 
the most philosophical minds of the age.* The systems with 
which Christianity had to contend at its origin, and most of 
those which have opposed its progress since, were not rational- 
istic or philosophical in character, — cold and meagre schemes 



* " All the tmths of philosophy, all those belonging to the higher de- 
partments of knowledge, all those connected with the intellectual and 
moral progress of mankind, all those most important to onr worldly com- 
fort and enjojpent, so far as their recognition has depended on man alone, 
have required strenuous and long-continued efforts of intellect to effect 
their gradual development, their clear exposition, and their general recep- 
tion. These efforts have been made by a few individuals, the instructora 
of their race. The processes of reasoning by which these truths are estab- 
lished, are now gone over and fully comprehended by only a compara- 
tively small portion of men« But the benefit of these truths, the practical 
result of those investigations, are now a common property and a common 
blessing. We are wise through the wisdom of others. Human knowl- 
edge is the aggregate wealth of civilized man, not the peculiar possession 
of individuals ; and all may share its advantages, whether or not tliey 
have contributed to it, or even understand the means of accumulation." — 
Norton's Tracts on Christianity ^ pp. 378^ 379. 
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of pure theism and rigid moraiily ; thej were positive^ eoaiplex, 
and ceremonial institutions of polytheism and mythology f<»* the 
multitude, and vague speculation or blank skepticism for the 
thinking few. Pure doctrine on isolated points oi morality and 
religious belief can be gleaned from the writings of the ancient 
philo^phers ; but we find no traces of a system (ht general the- 
ory upon the subject, which does not combine with such doc- 
trine a large proportion of what is puerile, inconsistent, and 
untrue in opinion, as well as immoral and degrading in practice. 
Christianity has had scarcely less influence upon the (pinions 
of its avowed (^pon^its, than oi its friends. Within a century 
or two after its origin, a striking change became apparent in 
the tone of pagan speculation in those countries where the new 
religion had been preached ^ the breadth and purity of its doc- 
trine had affected, as it were, the m(H*al' atmosphere, and many 
inhaled some measure of its clearness and truth, who were 
perhaps ignorant of the source whence they came. It is hardly 
too much to say, that traces oi this silent and indirect influence 
may be discerned even in the writings of Plutarch and Seneca^ 
who were very nearly contemporary with the founder of Chris- 
tianity, though they may never have heard his name. Three 
centuries later, in the works, as well as the diaracter and con- 
duct, of Julian, the apostate emperor, the irresistible directing 
power of that religion which he repudiated is strikingly mani- 
fest. He could not wholly put off the virtues or discard the 
ideas which he had learned from Christianity, even when his 
fl<^le and vainglorious spirit had carried him back to the idola- 
trous belief of his ancestors. His clemency and moderation, no 
less than the manner in which he modified and explained away 
the more extravagant points in the old pagan mythology,, 
showed the effects of the faith which he rejected. 

Christianity Jirst revealed the paternal character of God, -— 
Christianity was not a mere republication of Natural Religion, 
but an early publication of truths which are so far natural to 
man, that though he could gain but very imperfect glimpses di 
them without the aid of a teacher, yet, when taught, they appear 
both evident and familiar, so that we can hardly persuade oui^ 
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selves that they did not form part of the original furniture of 
the soul. What doctrine, for instance, appears more evident to 
raason, or better suited to form the groundwork of a religious 
system, than that of the paternal character of God ? It seems 
an immediate inference from the belief that he created all 
things, and that he governs all with constant care and never- 
failing love. Yet in what religion, or what scheme of philo- 
sophical belief, that existed previously to Christianity, — always 
excepting Judaism, which, for the purposes of this argument, 
may be ccmsidered as merely introductory or preparatory to 
Christianity, — was the Deity ever distinctly represented under 
this most intimate and engaging relation ? I do not say that the 
epithet of Father was never applied to any of the deities in the 
complex scheme of Grecian mycology; Jupiter was called 
" the father of men cmd gods.** But this was merely one mode 
of indicating his supremacy, just as a modem prince is called 
the father of his people ; the idea was never made the basis of 
the worship of Olympian Jove, who was himself represented as * 
the son of Saturn, and as born and nursed in Crete. If ever 
the lame speculations of a few philosophical minds struggled up 
to some &tnt and imper%ct conception of the Infinite One, the 
Creator and Ruler of the heavens and the earth, they dared not 
add the belief that he watched over his oflfepring even as an 
earthly parent careth for his children. The most sublime con- 
ception of him which they obtained was the Epicurean one, ac- 
cording to which, he sits apart from creation, eternal, supremely 
happy, and totally indifferent to the concerns of earth ; he was 
to be worshipped, if at all, on account of the excellence of his 
nature, and not because he did either good or harm to men. 
Compare this with the Jewish idea of Jehovah, or with the 
Christian conception of Our Father in heaven. 

The earliest religious doctrines of mankind, — In examining 
tbe relation of Natural to Revealed Religion, we must distin- 
guish between what have been called the logical and the chrono- 
logical order of our ideas. Of course, we cannot be convinced 
of the truth of a revelation, until we have proof of the existence 
«f timt Being from whom alone a revelation can proceed. We 
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must know, also, that he possesses such attributes as are recon- 
cilable with the idea of his manifestation of himself to men« 
But this is the order of reason, not of time. Historically speakr- 
ing, whatever worthy conceptions men possess of the nature of 
the Supreme Being, and the character of his government, were 
derived from revelation alone. The word of God first makes 
known the doctrine, which we then verify from the light of 
nature. We have already seen that polytheism is the natural 
commencement of man's religious faith, just as infancy is neces- 
sarily antecedent to manhood. It is the natural product of the 
religious sentiment, when not guided by revelation nor dis- 
ciplined by mental culture, seeking everywhere ibr a Deity, and 
finding one in every forest, stream, or star, or in the unknown 
cause of every stupendous event in the physical universe. 

" In proportion," says Hume, " as any man's course of life is 
governed "by accident, we always find that he increases in super- 
stition, as may particularly be observed of gamesters and siulors, 
• who, though of all mankind the least capable of serious reflec- 
tion, abound most in frivolous and superstitious apprehensions. 
All human life, especially before the institution of order and 
good government, being subject to f|^tuitous accidents, it is 
natural that superstition should prevail everywhere in barbarous 
ages, and put men on the most earnest inquiry concerning those 
invisible powers who dispose of their happiness or misery. Ig- 
norant of astronomy and the anatomy of plants and animals, 
and too little curious to observe the admirable adjustment of 
final causes, they remain still unacquainted with a First and 
Supreme Creator, and wi£h that infinitely Perfect Spirit, who 
alone, by his almighty will, bestowed order on the whole frame 
of nature. Such a magnificent idea is too big for their narrow 
conceptions, which can neither observe the beauty of the work, 
nor comprehend the grandeur of its Author. They suppose 
their deities, however potent and invisible, to be nothing but a 
species of human creatures, perhaps raised from among man- 
kind, and retaining all human passions and appetites, together 
with corporeal limbs and organs." 

Hebrew contrasted with pagan theology. — Accordingly, 
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throu^out the night of ages that preceded modem civilization^, 
polytheism was the prevailing faith of mankind, as it is still of 
those tribes and races upon whom the light of Christianity has 
not dawned. The classic nations of antiquity erected altars and 
temples to that crowd of vindictive and obscene gods and god- 
desses, whom all the glories of Grecian poetry and art could 
not ennoble, nor all the refinements of modem speculation alle- 
gorize into decency, Egypt bowed down before its deified 
dogs, cats, and bulls. The Magians worshipped fire, or divided 
their homage between Oromasdes and Arimanes, which are but 
synonymes for the Good Spirit and the Evil One. In India, 
the dreamy and meditative spirit of the people forged monstrous 
and incoherent schemes of theology and cosmogony, which can 
be fitly characterized only in the language of Hume, as ^ the 
playful whimsies of monkeys in human shape." In this long 
and dreary night, one race alone — and that hj no means the 
one most distinguished ^or refinement, learning, or acuteness, — 
upheld the torch of a spiritual ^th and a belief in the one true 
God. The Hebrew theology appears in those remote ages, 
amid the otherwise universal prevalence of the grossest idolatry, 
as a miraculous light ^ streaking the darkness radiantly." I do 
not need here to insist upon any thing in the literature or the 
history of this wonderful people, which has been called into 
doubt by the refinements of modem skepticism. I throw over- 
board for the present to the infidel the Book of Genesis, and all 
the contested points in the history of the Jews. I look only to 
the Psalms, which, as products of the Hebrew mind, of a very 
high antiquity, whether written by David or not, no unbehever 
has ever thought of questioning. Contrast their pure and sub- 
lime monotheism with the theogony of Homer and Hesiod, with 
the popular gods of Egypt and India ; and account for it, if you 
can, consistently with the laws of the human mind, and the his- 
tory of human progress in civilization, philosophy, and relig- 
ion, without the aid of immediate inspiration or an antecedent 
Revelation. We may consider the appearance qf these sacred 
poems — in order to take nothing for granted which is liable to 
dispute — as a phenomenon in history, with a date as unsettled, 
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if 700 wiHy US that of the Iliad and Odyssey, but certamly not 
more so, — and surely of an antiquity not much inferior to that 
of these two renowned products of the Greek intellect* Their 
genuineness, that is, t^eir exclusiyely HelH'ew cnrigin smd char- 
acter, is as unquestionable as the Greek origin of the two epics 
that record the wrath of Achilles and the wanderings of Ulysses. 
To make the comparison more particular, take only the nine- 
teenth Psalm, from its sublime exordium, — ^^ The heavens de- 
clare the ^ory of God, and the firmament showeth his handy- 
work," — down to the pure and refined morriity of its close, — 
^ Cleanse thou me from secret faults ; keep back thy servant 
also from presumptuous sins, let them have no dominicni over 
me ; but let the words of my mouth and the meditatione of my 
heart be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my 
redeemer." Compare such conceptions of the nature of the 
Supreme Being, and of the conduct which he requires of his 
creatures, with the purest and loftiest ideas upon the subject 
which all pagan antiquity can offer ; and then say, if the doc- 
trine of the Psalms can be referred to the unaided intellect <^* 
the Jews at that early period. 

27ie Jews unfitted to discover moral and religious truth for 
themselves. — All that wq know of the history and character of 
this strange pec^le is calculated to increase our wonder at the 
phenomenon. Their intellect was not comparable with that of 
the Greeks for quickness, sagacity, and refinement ; other Ori- 
ental nations equalled, if they did not surpass, them in depth 
and seriousness of thought. They were feeble in war, and not 
distinguished in commerce or the arts of peace; they were 
ignorant and perverse, restless and wandering in their inclina- 
tions, and prone to idolatry. Whence came their, sacred books, 
their Psalmists and their Prophets? Their « existence, unless 
we admit the reality of a specii^ Revelation, the fruits of which 
were for a time confined to this people, is the most inexplicable 
problem in history. 

It is certain then, that the earliest profession upon earth of 
pure doctrine in religion, was not the fruit of human peculation 
and research in the department of what is calljBd N^tur^ Tb©- 
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ology. Neither at the period to which their sacred writings 
belong, nor at any other, was the Jewish intfiUect capable of 
proving, from the light of nature alone, the dogmas which it 
held and taught. There are no traces preserved of any attempts 
made by them in this direction. Theirs was not an active, 
curious, and investigating spirit, for ever pondering over the 
problems presented by Grod, man, and Xhe universe. They 
were mere ehUdren in matters of speculation, tke holders of a 
doctrine which they always very imperfectly comprehended, 
but which they held with an implicit and unreasoning faith, or 
cast aside under the force of temptation, but not from a skepti- 
cal turn of mind. The tone adopted by their prophets and re* 
ligious teadiers was mandatory and authoritative, not argum«n« - 
tative or philosophical. They asserted, commanded, or threat- 
ened ; they did not stop to prove, for the people were incapable 
of understanding. The refinements of speculation and the sub- 
tilties of logic were for a different race or a subseque&t age. 
The Jews appear throughout their history in a condition of 
tutelage ; they were led by the hand like children, and never 
aspired to take the lead for themselves. They were not an 
enterprising, not a conquering or a proselyting people ; though 
impatient of foreign dominion, they did not seek to* impose their 
yoke upon others. Who ever heard of a Jew attempting to 
make converts to Judaism, or even to give a reason for the faith 
that was in him, other than that it was the patrimony of his 
nation, and that it came down from heaven? With all their 
stubbornness and perversity, the law and the doctrine which 
they professed during so many ages, modified their whole being, 
and moulded their national character. The religion formed 
the people, the people were incapable of forming the religion ; 
it was imparted tg them, for they could not create it. Hence 
the fine remark of Pascal : " I find no reason to doubt the truth 
of the Hebrew Scripture ; for there is a great difference be- 
tween a book which an individual makes and throws among a 
people, and a book which of itself makes a people. We must 
acknowledge that the book is at least as old as the nation.'' 
And again, ^ — "This race is remarkable not onlyfi^ its aai 
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tiquity ; it is singular also for its duration, for it has come down 
even to the present day. While the nations of Greece and 
Italy, Sparta, Athens, and Rome, which began long afterwards, 
ended long ago, these alone continue to exist ; and in spite of 
the efforts of so many powerful monarchs, who have a hundred 
times undertaken to destroy them, as history testifies, and as it 
is easy to believe from the natural course of events, they have 
been presej^ved, a separate and peculiar people, through the 
long lapse of ages ; coming down from the earliest period to the 
latest, their history comprises within itself all other histories." 

The cofMectian of Hebrew with Christian doctrine. — I have 
dwelt thus long upon the characteristics of this remarkable race, 
because we find in them the single instance which human his- 
tory affords, of a people professedly formed and guided from its 
origin by special Bevelation, while all the other nations of the 
earth have attempted to find their way by the light of nature. 
Their histoiy, also, is specially interesting to us ; for, as Chris- 
tians, we are the spiritual offspring of the Jews, though Chris- 
tian nations have been sorely reluctant to acknowledge the fact. 
Ours, also, are Moses and the prophets, — ours are Samuel and 
David, Isaiah and £zekieL The light in the midst of which 
we live, is but a rekindling and revivifying of that which ap- 
peared to the great Hebrew lawgiver in the burning bush, and 
which shone from the top of Sinai |» and though the brightness 
of the fq^er is lost in the glory of the latter dispensation, our 
conduct is still regulated by the decalogue which formed the 
heart of the Hebrew law. This is striking evidence of the 
original purity and excellence of that law ; it has stood the test 
of three thousand years. Skepticism and wickedness, the rivalry 
of false religions and the refinements of a vain philosophy, have 
not prevailed against it. Of what other scher^ of ethical and 
reUgiotis doctrine, having its origin either in Egypt, India, 
Greece, or Rome, can the like he said, with the addition that it 
can stand the scrutiny of this skeptical and curious age, with all 
its advantages of learning and civilization ? What other system 
of popular belief held and practised for centuries by a whole 
nation, and thus clearly distinguishable from the speculations of 
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an individual, and even from the dogmas of a sect, has lived so 
long and triumphs still ? 

Offaractertstics of the Jewish race* — We have the Jews 
among «s yet, a distinct race, though they are no longer a 
separate nation ; for the last few centuries of their history, they 
have been the money-changers and the peddlers of the civilized 
world. How has the glory departed from Zion, and the sceptre 
from Judah I But they are the same people still, alike restless 
in temperament and obstinate in opinion, as of old. We can 
see in them all the leading characteristics of their ancestors, — 
a stiffnecked race, who murmured even when the heavens were 
opened to them, and worshipped the golden calf, even at the 
foot of the mount whence the Grod of their fathers was speak- 
ing to them in thunder. We can judge how likely it is, that 
such a people should have invented, or discovered by the exer- 
cise of their own reason, the purest system of morality and 
religion that the world had ever known before the promulgation 
of Christianity, and have held to it for centuries, amid national 
distress and subjugation, and the sufferings of exile, while around 
them the most enlightened nations of the earth were sunk in the 
grossest idolatry. To the mere student of social and political 
science, who looks at history without reference to its bearing 
upon the great topic of God's moral government of mankind, 
the Jews are a mysterious race, and their fortunes are inexpli- 
cable. Their history is the strangest of any in the annals of 
the world. 

How we first obtain our religious heliefi — I have said, that 
the Jews received like children a faith which they imperfectly 
comprehended, and to which, consequently, in the earlier period, 
they often faltered in their aUegfance. A light from heaven 
shone about them, and they walked in the midst of it, the figures 
of their lawgivers and prophets appearing glorified in that 
supernatural splendor ; but the light which should have been in 
them was darkness. They could not have discovered, they 
could not prove, they could hardly understand, the pure and 
lofty doctrines which they professed. We are too apt to forget, 
that even now, the greater part of mankind, including the bulk 
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of civilized nations, receire their religious system in the 
manner. Even at the present day, in enlightened and Christian 
countries, where curiosity is eager and speculation is rife, men 
do not study out their religion from the light of natdl^e ; they 
are taught it ; they receive it from their £a.thers* hands, and at 
their mothers' knees. So it must always be, with a system <^ 
faith that prevails smoag a wh<^e people, as distinguished from 
the speculative dogmas or peculiarities of opinion whidi are the 
property of a few studious and inquiring minds. If we except 
the instances of conversion in mature years from one faith to 
another, which are so few in number as to be insignificant, it 
may be said th&treligtotis belief is always received as a revela- 
Hon, — a traditional or historical one, it is true, — but never as 
a naiural science. Observe, however, that I am now speaking 
only of those broad features which distinguish one religion from 
another, and not of the minor points of doctrine whidi divide 
sects and individuals ; I refer to Christimiity as distinguished 
ivom Mohammedanisn^ or Judaism, or gross idolatry. 

When we begin to study Natural Religion. — The faith which 
is thus originally implanted in the soul may be modified, en- 
larged, confirmed, or shaken off, b^ the fruits of subsequent in- 
quiry and reflection. But these later studies never begin at the 
original starting-point of human investigation ; we never come 
to them without bias; we cannot wholly discharge from our 
minds the results of eaiiy instruction. We do not proceed from 
Natural Religion to Revealed, from deism to Christianity^ 
though this is the order of reason and logic in the abstract con- 
sideration of the subject; but in the order of time, or the 
natural succession, we proceed from Christianity to the study 
of Natural Religion ; — that is, after the spirit of curiosity, and 
perhaps of doubt, is excited, we endeavor to find what evidence 
the light of nature affords as to the truth of those doctrines in 
which we have been instructed from the beginning, ^ even as 
they delivered them unto us which from the beginning were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word." This evidence, for 
the whole of the doctrine to which such a test can be applied, is 
found to be abundant and satisfactory; the. light from God's 
• 
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word, and that which comes from his works and ways in the 
material and moral universe, are found to harmonize and mingle 
into one. So sure is the testimony from the latter source, that 
these doctrines are seen to be capable of standing by themselves, 
and need not to be corroborated by Revelation. The deist sub- 
sequently unites them into what is called the Religion of Nature, 
and then pretends that Revelation cannot be true because it^was 
not needed, since these doctrines are sufficient for life and prac- 
tice ; in his language, all that is essential in Christianity is as 
old as the creation. It may be demonstrated, he affirms, by 
human reason ; what need, therefore, is there of a miracle to , 
support it ? Jusfc as reasonably might hi pretend, because a 
school-boy can now demonstrate a proposition which it cost % 
Newton years of anxious and patient thought to discover, that 
the author of the Principia did nothing for the advancement of 
science, or to increase our knowledge of the mechanism of the 
universe. He finds religion in nature, only because Christianity 
has taught him where to look for it. The proof of this is, that 
the greatest philosophers and the best men of heathen antiquity 
anxiously strove to discover these truths, which now seem to us 
so familiar and so cogent, but were not able. " For I tell you, 
that many prophets and kings have desired to see those things 
which ye see, and have not seen them ; and to hear those things 
which ye hear, and have not heard them." 

It is just as true, thenj in the natural order of our ideas, or 
as a matter-of-fact, that Natural Religion depends upon Revela- 
tion, as it is that, in the order of logic. Revelation depends upon 
Natural Religion ; for the latter, in its full breadtii, purity, and 
excellence, never has existed without a Revelation, and we have 
no good reason^to believe that it ever would have arisein inde- 
pendently of such aid, notwithstanding the clearness of its 
proofs, as they shine to our eyes under the reflected light of 
Christianity. The one is not so much a complement of the 
other, or a substitute for it, as a proof and a corroboration of 
that other. They are not so much parts of one whole, as differ- 
ent modes of looking at the same truth, though from one point 
of view we see more than from the other. Call it sunlight " 
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moonlight, the illumination still comes originally from the same 
fountain of light in the heavens. The doctrine, that all things 
are moved directly by the finger of Grod, who governs all eveats, 
both in the material and the moral universe, with a moral pur- 
pose, rests, as we have seen, upon sufficient evidence, when 
examined by the light of nature alone ; but will any one ssLy^ 
th%t your minds were not prepared for the reception of this truth 
by your previously acquired belief, that the powers apd agencies 
of nature, as they are termed, were subject to the voice of Jesus 
of Nazareth ? And conversely, does not his repeated declara- 
tion, that the care of his Father in heaven extends even to the 
minutest objects an^ events, for " the very hairs of your bead 
mre all numbered," render the natural proofs of this doctrine 
more cogent and acceptable ? Natural and Reves^led ReHgioo, 
then, mutually depend upon and strengthen eq-ch other. 

BiU Revelation goes beyond Natural Religion, -r- But the latter 
add^ something to our knowledge ; besides clearing up the pros- 
pect, it widens the view. It dissipates the darkness which the 
natural eye cannot penetrate ; for it opens the portals of the 
tomb, and exposes to mortal vision the endless life that lies 
beyond. Two things are necessary for right conduct, — to know 
what our duty is, and to be persuaded to act in conformity to it. 
The former is fully provided for by the present constitution of 
things. The law is written upon the heart in characters that 
we cannot mistake, and its authority is proclaimed in the depths 
of our consciousness by a voice to which we must listen. Still, 
obedience is voluntary, temptations abound, and the appetites 
which stir t^is mortal frame, with the passions that keep the 
spirit in activity, wage a fearful war with the requisitions of 
conscience. We need helps to obedience; the inducements to 
right conduct must be strengthened by a fuller view of the con- 
sequences of sin. Transgression, indeed, brings its own bitter 
fruits along with it, even in this world ; but our existence here 
is but a span, and the soul which has disregarded the authority 
of the law, may be indifferent also to its terrors, if our life is to 
terminate at the grave. But open the view beyond it, and let 
sin be seen bearing its own burden through an endless futurity. 
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and eyen the most frivolous and the most perverse will be in- 
duced to pause and reflect. Nothing is revealed in this respect 
for the mere gratification of a vain curiosity. We know not 
how we shall be employed, with what bodies we shall be clothed, 
or how far the relations in which we stand to each other in this 
life wiU be preserved. But we do know, since we have received 
assurance of it from Him who spake as never man spake, that 
the same righteous God presides over both states of being, and 
" will administer that which is to come upon the same principles 
of justice, mercy, and love, which appear in his government of 
this world's affairs. Then, to our eyes, the scheme of his provi- 
dence, which is but imperfectly seen and understood here, shall 
be visible as a whole, and we shall know even as we are known. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE NATURE OF THE EVIDENCE OF A REVEALED RELIGION. 

Summary of the last chapter. — The relation of Natural to 
Revealed Religion was the subject of the last chapter. I en- 
deavored to show, that the latter was not a mere republication 
of the former ; for, besides adding to it the certain knowledge 
of a future life, — a fact of greater interest to human beings 
than any other truth whatever, the being of a God alone ex- 
cepted, — it first announced those great doctrines which' are now 
included under the title of Natural Religion, and^which human 
reason is competent to prove, though it was not competent to 
discover. "What now seems to us both obvious and demonstra- 
ble, has often baffled the ingenuity and research of enlightened 
nations for centuries, before it was first made known or generally 
recognized as a principle in science, or a rule of conduct. 
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Natural Religion coincides, as far as it goes, with the doctnaes 
of Revelation; it comprises that portion — far the larger poiv 
tion — of these doctrines, which are susceptible of proof from 
the light of reason and nature, without appealing to the author- 
ity of the Author of the reYelati<»i. Instead of Natural Re- 
ligion, then, it ought to be called the natural evidence, or pro<^ 
from the light of nature, of the greater part of ReveiUed Re- 
ligion. The instance of mathematical science is enough to 
show, that truths of great comprehensiveness and importance,* 
which are necessary or demonstrable, which, in fact, are reduci- 
ble to identical propositions, may still be so recondite and diffi- 
cult of discovery, that the finest minds may be successively 
employed for ages in laborious study before they can be ascer- 
tained and established. And even now, these truths are taught 
to the learner ; that is, they are revealed to him as antecedent 
discoveries, and he is not left slowly to grope his own way to- 
wards them in the painful path of original investigation. When 
once revealed, the school-boy can demonstrate them. 

Applying these general remarks to our particular subject, I 
remarked that Polytheism is Natural Religion ; that is. Polythe- 
ism is the first and natural product of the religious sentiment 
and the unenlightened intellect. Reason shows that this is the 
probable result; history proves that it was the actual result. 
The doctrine of the existence of one God, the Creator and 
righteous Grovemor of heaven and earth, first had place in the 
religious system of the Jews, a people so peculiar in character, 
so inferior in intellectual power and cilltivation to the nations 
which surrounded them, and which were sunk in pol}'thei8m and 
idolatry, that their belief in -monotheism is inexplicable, unless 
we admit the truth of their history, which declares that it was 
the fruit of revelation. The contrast between the Decalogue 
and the Psalms, on the one hand, and the poems of Homer and 
Hesiod, with the sculptured gods of Egypt and India, on the 
other, is so glaring and marvellous, that no hypothesis but that 
of a special interposition of God in the affairs of the Jews will 
solve the mystery. The Jews were emphatically a God-guided 
people ; their character, their opinions, their history,^ their pres* 
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ent condition, are inexplicable facts, when not viewed in their 
religious aspect, and with the eye of faith. Thej are, in some 
sort, the living witnesses of the miracles that are recorded of 
their nation. They were always children in matters of faith, 

— wayward and stubborn children, too, — slow to learn and 
quick to forget. They discovered nothing for themselves ; they 
were not given to speculation, either in philosophy, theology, or 
ethics. But the vital features of their religion have stood the 
test of three thousand years ; and they triumph still, for they 
belong to Christianity. And the bulk of mankind are still, what 
the Jews were, children in matters of faith. They are not 
capable of working out for themselves a scheme of Natural Re- 
ligion ; with them, the choice lies between Beveaded Heligion, 
skepticism, and idolatry. 

Antecedent probability of a Revelation. — There is no antece- 
dent presumption against Christianity, then, on the ground that 
a Revelation is not needed. Reasoning upon the nature of the 
case shows, what is also demonstrated by the history of man- 
kind, that without miraculous interposition and special instruc- 
tion,, the human race, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, gives itself up to false doctrines, false gods, corrupt 
morals, and a sinful and unhappy life. The antecedent pre- 
sumption, therefore, runs the other way ; it is in favor of a rev- 
elation. If the Deity is infinitely benevolent, we must eocpect 
that he will interpose to rescue man from degradation and sin, 

— to put him upon the right path, and then leave him to follow 
it or not, at his own good pleasure. It is no more incredible, 
that what are called the laws of nature should be interrupted for 
the instruction of man, than that they should be first established 
and generally maintained for his instruction. The latter we 
have proved to be the case by irrefragable arguments drawn 
from the light of nature ; we look, then, with equal confidence, 
for the former supposition to be realized. If the Deity is 
always present in the material universe, vivifying, guiding, and 
moving all^ W6 look also for his constant presence in his moral 
creation, to warn*, to teach^ and to govern mankind. And as 
the history of the brute earth, through its geological epochs. 
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shows that the preserving agency, though uniform, is not me- 
chanical or blind in its operation, but that one mode of action 
is, after long intervals, substituted for another, — the continu- 
ance of animal and vegetable species in the natural waj being 
interrupted after a given time, the old species destroyed, and 
new races, new orders of being, introduced, — so we must ex- 
pect that the history of man, or the annals of the moral universe, 
will sfiow similar periodic exertions of Divine power and wis- 
dom ; the old mode of action, after a certain period, giving place 
to a new one, and the ancient dispensation being replaced hj 
another, which, for this later time and for ^e altered circum- 
stances of the case, is a more perfect manifestation of Divine 
holiness and love. 

The creation of man himsdf, his first establishment upon the 
earth, forms one of these transition epochs^ &om which dates a 
new era in the history of God's providence. There is hardly a 
single fact in all natural science now more conclusively proved, 
than the comparatively recent introduction of human beings 
upon this globe, anciently tenanted only by plants and brutes, 
as it was at a still earlier day by plants alone ; the old skeptical 
objection upon this head, that the human race, for aught we 
know, has been perpetuated through an endless series of genera- 
tions, has been entirely refuted by the recent discoveries of 
geologists. What a signal and momentous interruption was 
here, of the former course of nature and the old dominion of 
physical law ! What miracle of later times equals in importance 
that through which the reign of moral law began, and this 
world, till then a theatre for the display only of the natural at- 
tributes, was fitted to mirror also the moral perfections of the 
Infinite One ? 

Antecedent prohahiUty of the revelation to the Jews, — From 
the contemplation of this grand event, we pass, by a natural and 
easy transition, to the first recorded intervention of the Deity 
in the a£&urs of men, or rather to the first striking change in his 
providence, made for the purpose of showing that he is always 
with them, — to the revelation to the Jews. In one sense, then, 
it is no strange and inexplicable occurrence, when our eyes are 
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first greetei by that mysterious light which we have traced 
shining in the midst of surrounding darkness ; we were prepared 
for it by the antecedent history of the world, and by our ideas 
of the manner in which God governs the universe that he has 
made. The law given to Moses is but another step in the series, 
in which were previously recorded the successive introductions 
of vegetable, animal, and human life. Vast intervals of time, 
according to our conceptions, separate these grand epochs from 
each other ; but these are as nothing with Him in whose sight a 
thousand years are but as one day. During these intervals, 
what we call the laws of nature hold without break ; but if they 
are rightly considered in the light in which I have attempted to 
present them, as the constant effects of the Deity's immediate 
action, these laws themselves prepare our minds for their own 
interruption whenever an emergency may arise ; because they 
are subservient to the same purpose which such an interruption 
is designed for, — namely, the education and the moral improve- 
ment of the human race. 

What is the proper evidence of a revekuion. — With this very 
brief view of the antecedent probability of a revelation, I pass 
to the only remaining topic, — the nature of the evidence to be 
required in its support. First, then, neither to the contem- 
poraries of the revelation, nor to those who come after it, must 
the evidence in its favor be of that direct and overpowering 
character which woidd compel assent and enforce obedience* 
This rule results from the very nature of moral government, 
which excludes the idea of compulsion. K the heavens should 
be rolled together like a scroll, and tlie earth should give up its 
dead, all in direct attestation of a call to repentance, and an 
eternity of reward or punishment should be revealed as the im- 
mediate consequence of compliance or neglect, then there would 
be no merit in obedience, and the whole object of the revelation, 
the moral improvement of man, would be frustrated. Even the 
near and certain prospect of a future life, it has been well ob- 
served, would so far deprive this stage of existence of all value 
in our eyes, that we should rather be unfitted for its duties 
than better prepared to meet them. God does not thus deal 
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with his creatures. If an earthly sovereign or i^ter, indeed, 
should issue commands to his servants, he would take oare that 
their meaning should be obvious, and that the source whence 
thej came should be well known, so that obedience would be 
sure. But the object in this case, as Butler well observes, is 
merely to have the thing done^ as such a master does not trouble 
himself about the motive or principle upon which it is done. But 
in religion, the external act is of no importance whatever^ while 
the motive for doing it, or the frame of mind in which it is per- 
formed, is the great end in view. The improvement of charac- 
ter, or the perfection of our moral nature, affords the only rea- 
son why a revelation should be made ; and in reference to this 
end, it is plain, that the obedience which is rendered only from 
awe, fear, or selfishness, is no obedience at all. 

DiffercTU character of the evidence of Christianity at different 
epochs. — " The first Christians had higher evidence of the mir- 
acles wrought in attestation of Christianity than what we have 
now." Of course, they had ; they had the evidence of their 
senses, while we have only the evidence of their testimony. 
But then, they were without that strong testimony in its favor 
which we now possess, arising from its conformity with our pre- 
existing views of morality and the light of nature* It was a 
hard thing for them to accept the evidences of a spiritual relig- 
ion, of one which aimed only at the conversion of the heart and 
the life, instead of a grand ceremonial law, backed by earthly 
pomp and power. The Jews, for instance, were very reluctant 
to take a kingdom in heaven in exchange for that kingdom 
upon the earth which they had expected their Messiah to estab- 
lish, together with the temporal rule and sovereignty of their 
own nation over all others. The Sermon on the Mount seemed 
to them to contain strange, if not incredible, doctrine ; for it was 
at variance with all their preconceived opinions ; while, to the 
modem skeptic, it appears the most obvious and natural doc- 
trine in the world. It is all self-evident, he says, or provable 
from conscience and the light of nature ; there is no need of a 
revelation to teach us that. But was not a revelation necessary 
to teach such doctrine eighteen hundred years ago ? 
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The first converts to Christianity had the evidence of their 
senses as to the reality of the miracles, while we have only 
historical testimony of their occurrence. We do not eoopect that 
a revelation wovld renew or repeat itself ^ through a continued 
series of miraculous occurrences, so that there should be direct 
evidence through all time of its truthfulness. Such an arrange^ 
ment would defeat its own end, inasmuch as the marvel thai is 
constantly repeated, ceases to he a marvel, and the miracle which 
is frequently renewed, becomes to our eyes a law of nature, or 
an ordinary event A revelation is a fact in the history, of 
mankind, just as much as the rise or fall of an empire, or the 
peopling of a newly discovered continent We can have such 
proof only that it actually took place, as we have of the reality 
of all past events. There is a record of it, or there are traces 
of its occurrence ; and we form an opinion of the genuineness 
and authenticity of that record, we seek to interpret those traces, 
according to the ordinary rules by which we investigate histori- 
cal testimony. We do not expect that the validity of such tes- 
timony will be enhanced in the eyes of each successive genera- 
tion by a fresh interruption of the ordinary course of God's 
providence. No one undertakes to impeach all history ; no one 
pretends that we can be certain of nothing but that of which we 
have direct sensible evidence. If it were so, human knowledge 
would indeed be limited 'to a span. My point is, that the his- 
tory of a revelation is to be judged precisely like any other 
history. " The supernatural reaches uS' in Scripture," says 
Isaac Taylor, **^not supematuraUy, but precisely in the same 
way in which all other matters, conveyed by document, reach 
the parties interested." In the first place, we have to consider 
the intrinsic credibility of the events narrated ; and in the next, 
to weigh the positive testimony of their actual occurrence. 

As much evidence for sacred, as for profane history, and more. 
— If the principles which I have already sought to establish 
are well founded, a revelation is intrinsically probable; the 
way was prepared for it by the antecedent dealings of God with 
men; mankind had reason to expect one. We come, then, 
to an examination of the external testimony in relation to it^ 
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precisely as if it related to an ordinary fact in profane histoiy. 
Skepticism seldom assails the latter to much purpose, eTen 
when it records events that were contemporaneous with those 
- mentioned in the Gospels, or long anterior to them. We ask, 
therefore, what principle justifies us in rejecting the truth of the* 
Grospels, regarded merely as records of events, which will not 
also require us to consider the annals of the world as one uni- 
versal blank, down, at least, to the reign of Tiberius ? If we 
will not believe Matthew and Luke, how can we trust Thucydi- 
des and Tacitus ? No one will dare to say that these historians 
show more of honesty, candor, and an apparent disposition to 
t^ll the truth, than must be ascribed, on the best internal evi- 
dence, to the four Evangelists. Then why is the narrative of 
the deeds and crucifixion of our Saviour unworthy of credit, if 
the story of the exploits and the assassination of Julius Caesar 
be not also fabulous ? The Christian nlay fearlessly invite the 
comparison of external testimony that is here indicated ; he may 
challenge the skeptic to separate, if he can, the history of the 
origin of Christianity from that of the destruction of the Eoman 
republic, or to show sufiScient difference in the historical evi- 
dence to be a valid reason for rejecting the one and accepting 
the other.* 

Let us look for a moment at the relative weight of proof in 
the two cases, confining our attention to a few centuries imme- 



* " What is it thea," asks Isaac Taylor, " which the question concern- 
ing the truth of Christianitj supposes to be doubtful ; or what is it which 
can be regarded as open to argument among those who are at once well 
informed and candid ? Not the actual existence of Christianity as a visi- 
ble institution, up through the course of time, from the present age to 
that of the Julian Caesars. Nothing within the range of history — nothing 
mathematically demonstrated^ is more certain than is the series of facts 
to which we now refer. Thus far then, we presume, there can be no con- 
troversy, or none amongst educated persons. Let church history be what 
it may in its qualities, tiBBVLredlj it is history — and this, close up to the 
moment of its alleged origination. The testimony of the Roman historian 
to this effect, is by none called in question. ' Auctor nominis ejus Chris- 
tus, qui, Tiberio imperante, per Frocuratorem Pontium Pilatnm, snpplicio 
affectus erat.' " -* Taciti Annates , xv. 
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diately preceding and following the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. How many events in the profane history of this period 
are now universally admitted on the testimony of a single kis^ 
torian, though he covld not have been an ege-witness of a thou* 
sandth part of them ; while, in the case of the Gospel narrative, 
we find distinct and harmonious records by four individuals^ 
each marked hy striking peculiarities of style and manner, and 
agreeing as to all essential points, two of the writers app««u:ing 
to have been direct observers of the facts which they narrate, 
and the writing and publication of the testimony of all four 
being brought by irrefragable evidence within a few years, at 
the utmost, of the time when these events occurred ! Is it said, 
that incidental allusions in the contemporaneous literature of the 
period confirm most of the facts mentioned by the profane 
historians ? But the narratives of the evangelists have also a 
great amount of collateral testimony, in the shape of numerous 
epistles, written at the same period, addressed both to individuals 
and to large societies, making frequent allusions to these facts, 
even placing particular stress upon them, and betokening, 
throughout, a state of things which is totally inexplicable, imless 
these facts did really occur. 

Momentous consequences of tne establishment of Christianity, 
— But it may be urged m favor of profane history, that, as it 
relates to kings, nations, armies, and governments, the fects re- 
corded in it were of universal notoriety, and of such magnitude 
and importance, that they left a deep imprint, as it were, on the 
annals of ^ the world, and shaped and colored all subsequent 
events in the records of nations, so that to question their reality 
would be an act of silly affectation. Very well ; how stands it 
with the history of our religion in this- particular? The estab- 
lishment of Christianity, viewed merely in the extent and mo- 
mentous character of its external results,- is the great fact in the 
history of the world, and from the time of Tiberius to the pres- 
ent d»y, this history is an inexplicable enigma without it. Let 
it not be said, that the world is still far behind the glorious stage 
of progress which the establishment of our religion seemed to 
promise for it, if that religion had been Divine. Christianity 
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hA no more been a faUure than the primitive creation of the 
race. Sin^ indeed, has continued to stalk the earth, and human 
misery to track its footsteps, ever since the expubion from Eden, 
and even since the resurrection of Jesus Christ. But if we 
compare pagan Babylon, and Athens, and Rome, in their im- 
perial magnificence and their moral squalor and wretchedness, 
with the present condition of the civilized and Christian world, 
with schools in every hamlet, with institutions of beneficence in 
every city, and with churches on a thousand hills, and still more 
with the glorious promise of the future, we may well say that 
the founding of our religion — viewed not only in the purity 
of its doctrine and its ethics, but in the compass and grandeur 
of its outward consequences — is a work as worthy of Omnipo- 
tence as the first establishment of man upon the earth. The 
religion itself, with its lessons of redemption and peace, its in- 
culcation of love to God and man, and its revelation of a life 
beyond the grave, is worthy of "that splendid apparatus of 
prophecy and miracles," by which it was heralded and accom- 
panied. 

Apparently scanty means of accomplishing these great results. 
— I borrow an eloquent illustration from Julius Hare. " Let 
us cast our thoughts backward. Of all the works of all the 
men who were living eighteen hundred years ago, what is re- 
maining now? One man was then lord of half the known 
earth. In power, none could vie with him; in the wisdom of 
this world, few. He had sagacious ministers and able generals. 
Of all his works, of all theirs, of all the works of the other 
princes and rulers in those ages, what is left now ? *Here and 
there a name, and here and there a ruin. Of the works of 
those who wielded a mightier weapon than the sword, — a 
weapon that the rust cannot eat away so rapidly, — a weapon 
drawn from the armory of thought, some still live and act, and 
are cherished and revered by the learned. The range of their 
influence, however, is narrow ; it is confined to few, and, even 
in them, mostly to a lew of their meditative, not of their active 
hours. But at the same time, there issued from a nation, 
among the most despised of the earth, twelve poor men, with 
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no sword in their hands, scantily supplied with the stores of 
human learning or thought. They went forth east, and west, 
and north, and south, into all quarters of the world. They were 
reviled ; they were spit upon ; they were trampled under foot ; 
every engine of torture, every mode of death, was employed to 
crush them. - And where is their work now ? It is set as a 
diadem on the brows of the nations. Their voice sounds at this 
day in all parts of the earth. High and low hear it ; kings on 
their thrones bow down to it ; senates acknowledge it as their 
law ; the poor and afflicted rejoice in it ; and as it has triumphed 
over aU those powers which destroy the works of man, — as, 
instead of falling before them, it has gone on, age after age, in- 
creasing in power and in glory, — so is it the only voice which 
can triumph over Death, and turn the King of Terrors into an 
angel of light." 

Specification of the historical evidence of Christianity. — We 
possess in great completeness the history of the early diffusion 
of the Christian faith, and can show the marvellous and — in 
all but one view — unaccountable rapidity of its progress, till it 
became established and coextensive with the Roman dominion. 
Within the lifetime of the contemporaries of its founder, it had 
become extensively known throughout the fairest and most civil- 
ized provinces of Rome. Besides the incidental evidence of 
this fact derived from the travels and writings of Paul and the 
other Apostles, we have the distinct testimony of two of the 
most trustworthy Roman historians, Pliny and Tacitus, both 
belonging to the first century, and neither of them being a con- 
vert to the new faith, that, in their times, men called Christians 
were imprisoned and put to death on account of the obstinacy 
with which they adhered to their religious belief; and this sect 
was so numerous, that the former writer, in his capacity of gov- 
ernor of a great province, applied to the emperor himself for 
advice as to the manner in which they should be treated. Of 
course, many of the persons thus punished had probably received 
the facts of the Gospel history directly from the Apostles, and 
it is not unlikely that some of the Apostles themselves were 
among their number. In the next century, the new religion 
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had spread so widely, that the acts and writings of its adherents 
and (^posers occupy a conspicuous place in the history and 
literature of the age. But little more thsun three hundred years 
alter the hirth of its founder, the first Christian emfnerof swajred 
the sceptre over most of the civilized workL 

How closely the history of this progress of the Church is 
connected with the truth of the personal incid^its related of our 
Saviour, appears from the institution of the Mtcharist, mention 
of which is found everywhere in the annals of our religion ever 
since its birth. We have a vague account o( it even from 
Pliny, — such as we suppose might coma by rumoi^ to the ears 
of a haughty Roman magistrate. Thus a slight and — to a 
mere worldly view — very insignificant event in the life of 
Christ, his supping together with his disciples on the night on 
which he was betrayed, may claim as great an amount c^ evi- 
dence of its authenticity as can be awarded to any event in 
Greek or Roman history. The fact, that a few poor Jews met 
together one night at table, in a provincial city, more> than 
eighteen hundred years ago, appears on the page of history m a 
broader blaze of light than surrounds any one incident in the 
life of an emperor of the Roman world. 

Under what circumstances a system of mythology is created* — 
The sufficiency of this mass of evidence, especially when com- 
pared with the historical proofs of other events that are ad- 
mitted without question, will be more apparent, if we consider 
the general character and degree of civilization of the period 
when the facts to which it relates are supposed to have taken 
place. Heroic legends and fables belong only to the infanc^^ of 
society* A system of mythology, properly so called, embodying 
the religious ideas of a people, can be created only in the jGunt 
morning twilight of civilization, and many centuries must ekpse 
befere it can acquire form and distinctness. It must be aa^ierior 
even to the art of writing ; for its only source is in the imagina- 
tion of bards and minstrels, in songs and ballads preserved only 
in the memory, liable to frequent changes and additioiis^ and 
sung at lofly banquets, or, while wandering about the oouiitvy, 
by a dass of persons devoted to this profession alone. Men 
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are exalted into heroes and demigods only when there is oot 
light enough to see their true* proportions. Hercnles and 
Theseus, Numa and Egeria, Odin and Thor, are proper myth* 
ical personages, gigantic forms seen only in the mist of igno- 
rance, fancy, and superstition, when the songs of wandering 
bards are the highest intellectual entertainment of a barbarous 
people. When the art of writing is invented or introduced, this 
process of formation ceases ; written copies can be compared 
with each other, and the additions to the poem or legend by the 
ever-teeming fancy of the minstrels are detected and thrown 
out as spurious, not having the sacred stamp of antiquity. The 
formerly fluid elements of mythology curdle into shape, crystal- 
lize into rigid fi)rms, and the religion of the people becomes 
fixed, though their poetry, recognized as such, may continue to 
advance. Even Homer and Hesiod did not invent their theog- 
ony; the work in great measure was done to their hands. 
Written copies of their poems contributed to stay the progress 
of invention in the national religion, and to check and control 
the imaginations of the bards who came after them. The 
mythology of the Greeks and Scandinavians, the legendary his- 
tory of Rome under the kings, may be faintly traced back 
towards their poetical birthplaces by the light of the traditions 
embodied in them ; but with the appearance of the first written 
record^ authentic history begins^ 

Character of the age in which Christianity had its origin, — 
But when did the Christian religion have its origin ? Just at 
the dose of the Augustan age of Roman literature, when the 
civilization^and refinement of the classic ages, in fact, had 
passed their culminating point, and were already beginning to 
decline. The fine arts had begun to give place to the more 
useful ; laborious and faithful annalists were taking the place of 
the more elegant, but perhaps less truthworthy, historians ; dili- 
gent observers of nature, like the elder Pliny, critics, like 
Quintilian, ethical philosophers and dramatic poets combined, 
like Seneca, writers on law, antiquities, husbandry, military 
tactics and strategy, showed that an age of analytic and minute 
labor was succeeding to one of inventive genius and original and 
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daring Bpeculation. It was not a credulous, but a skeptical pe^ 
riod. Law had become a complex science, and its practice was 
a distinct and honorable profession. Trials were held and facts 
investigated by shrewd and wary advocates, in a manner not 
unlike the sharp practice of our modem courts. The rude 
sounds of war were heard only on the distant frontiers ; for the 
might of the Roman arms had long been peacefully acknowl- 
edged in the provinces and tributary kingdoms near the great 
heart of the empire- The arts, luxuries, and refinement of 
Rome were rapidly diffused in Judea, especially by the influence 
of Herod the Great, and were mingled with the indigenous ele- 
ments of civilization and learning; The priesthood and the 
scribes were bodies of learned and intelligent men ; the luxu- 
rious and skeptical sect of the Sadducees alone opposed a strong 
barrier to the propagation of marvellous and imfounded stories, 
or the rise of new superstitions. The people were fanatically 
attached to their ancient faith, were instructed from infancy in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and looked for the august coming of 
their Messiah, under whom the renewed splendors of a theo- 
cratic government should far surpass the majesty even of hated 
Rome. This was no period, Jerusalem was no place, for the 
invention of a new scheme of religion, founded upon fable and 
imposture, — upon deceptions that must have been practised, if 
at all, before the eyes of acute and jealous magistrates, both 
Roman and Jewish, and of watchful and hostile religious sects. 
In reference, then, to the transmission to our own day of the 
doctrines and the facts of the Christian Revelation, in its purity 
and completeness, we have all the evidence that tne nature of 
the case admits, — all that can be re(|uired without claiming a 
continued series of miraculous occurrences, which would enforce 
conviction only by stunning the intellect, shaking our confidence 
in the laws of nature, and thereby unfitting us for the duties of 
this life. The history of Christianity cannot be impugned with- 
out giving up the credibility of all history, and maintaining that 
we can have no satisfectory assurance of the reality of any 
events but those of which we are eye or ear witnesses, — a de- 
gree of skepticism so monstrous, that, although it may be 
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avowed from caprice, it cannot be entertained as a sober judg. 
ment, or be allowed to influence our conduct. 

Character of the events narrated in the Gospels, — As the 
mere external evidence, then, vastly preponderates in favor of 
the sacred record when compared with the profane, it cannot be 
rejected for an assumed deficiency in this respect, and the only 
reason which is left for questioning its truthfulness is the extra- 
ordinary character of the eveyits narrated in it. We are obliged 
to accept the four Grospels as faithful records of what actually 
occurred, unless we are prepared to maintain this proposition : 
— that a narrative of miracuhtis occurrences, properly so caUedy 
under all eircumstanoes, or whatever may he the weight of testis 
many in its favor, is intrinsically incredible. This is the posi- 
tion of Hume, and it is one which every skeptic must assume 
before he can deny the truth of Christianity. Hume's cele- 
brated argument is intended to show, not that a miracle in itself 
is impossible, — a doctrine which, as he knew, cannot be main- 
tained for a moment,* — but only 4hat we cannot believe in one, 
that an account or record of a miracle is essentially incredible ; 
and on this point the believer joins issue with him. 

How far the character of the events narrated affects the credi' 
Ulity of the narrcUor. — Before taking up the general subject, 
a pi'eliminary remark is necessary as to the effect which ac- 
counts of miraculous events — even supposing that these are 
impossible to be believed — should have on the general credi- 



* " The assertion that a miracle is impossible, and consequently, that 
such a miraculous intervention of the Deity as Christianity supposes is 
impossible, must rest fbr support solely on the doctrines, that there is no 
God ; but that the universe has been formed and is controlled by physical 
powers essential to its elementary principles, which, always remaining the 
same, must always produce their effects uniformly according to their nec- 
essary laws of action. This being so, a miracle, which would be a change 
in these necessary laws, is, of course, impossible. 

"ButwUbnwe refer the powers operating tiiroughout the universe to 
one Being, as the source of all power, and ascribe to this Being intelli- 
gence, design, and benevolence, that is, when we recognize the truth, that 
there is a God, it becomes the extravagance of presumptuous folly to pre- 
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bility of the narrator. If these accounts are interspersed in a 
record of other occurrences, which in themselves are thoroughly 
probable, are perfectly consistent with each other, and are sup- 
ported to a reasonable extent by collateral testimony, and if the 
reputation of the narrator for veracity in all other respects is 
free from stain, then we affirm that his reputation is not de- 
stroyed by these accounts ; this is the almost unanimous judg- 
ment of historical critics. There is hardly one of the old Greek 
and Roman historians who does not occasionally introduce 
stories which are wholly incredible, so that no person hesitates 
for a moment in rejecting them. Yet he never thinks of reject- 
ing the whole work along with them ; he throws out the part of 
the narrative which he believes to be fabulous, and retains the 
rest ; and it is from such reservations that nearly our whole 
knowledge of ancient history is derived. 

Eye testimony relates only to the outward events* — But I go 
much further. If all the conditions just mentioned are fulfilled, 
and if the account of the miraculous occurrence is by an eye- 
witness, his narrative of this very event must also be accepted, 
even if we admit that miracles are inexplicable. The occur- 
rence is complex, embracing several facts. The witness testi- 
fies only to the oviward facts, to what he heard and saw ; and 
these facts are not impossible. The miracle consists in the con- 
nection of cause and effect between these facts, and this connect 
tion is not a matter cognizaMe by the senses, but is an inference 
of the understanding. It may be the narrator's inference, — 

tend, that we may be assured, that this Being can or will act in no other 
way than according to what we call the laws of nature ; that he has no 
ability, or can have no purpose, to manifest himself to his creatures by any 
display of his power and goodness which they have not before witnessed, 
or do not ordinarily witness. 

" The assertion, therefore, that a miracle is impossible, can be maintain- 
ed by no coherent reasoning, which does not assume for its basis, that all 
religion is false ; that its fundamental doctrine, that there is a Qpd, is un- 
true. The controversy respecting it is not between Christianity and athe- . 
ism ; it is between religion in any form in which it may appear, and athe- 
ism." — Norton on tie Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. i. pp. 254, 255. 
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that is, he maj declare his helief m the miracle ; but this "belief 
forms no proper part of his testimonj as to the outward facts, 
and therefore must not cause the rejection of that testimony. 
The inference may even appear to all reasonable persons to*be 
quite irresistible ; — that is, they cannot see Jww such events 
should happen, unless they were related to each other as cause 
and effect ; but they can easily believe that the mere events 
themselves did happen, 

A few iUustrdtions may make this doctrine clearer. If you tell 
me, for instance, that you cannot see how a word, uttered even 
hj Divine power, should open the eyes of the blind, perhaps I 
may agree with you ; but if, when many credible persons seri- 
ously declare, that a man blind at one moment had good use of 
his eyes at the next, and that they were present at the time and 
saw the change, you say further, that you will not believe them, 
I shall have no great respect for the soundness of your judg- 
ment Take another case ; it is perfectly credible that a vio- 
lent storm at sea should be suddenly followed by an entire calm, 
and that one of the passengers on board a ship should be speak- 
ing just at the time when the wind lulled. If one of the other 
passengers, a sober and truthful person, seriously informs us 
that this actually happened, we admit the possibility of it, and 
believe him without hesitation. After we have made this ad- 
mission, he informs us, for the first time, that the words spoken 
at the critical moment were these : " Peace ! be still." Is our 
knowledge of this additional particular to destroy our belief of 
the other events, which we have just declared to be perfectly 
credible ? and is it not just as possible, in the nature of things, 
that the passenger should have uttered these words as any 
other ? 

Inability to explain the events does not disprove the fact of 
their occurrence. — My point is, that, the testimony of the wit- 
nesses relates only to the outward facts, to what was visible or 
audible, and is always admitted to be sufficient when it satisfies 
the ordinary conditions under which evidence is received in a 
court of justice, or in investigating points of history, whatever 
may be the inference of the understanding as to the relation of 
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canse and effect which subsists between these facts.* I have 
somewhere read a narrative, attested by several officers of the 
highest respectability in the British army, of the feats acoom* 



* Upon this point, it is well to cite the opinion of an eminent juiist. 
The following is an extract from " An Examination of the Testimony of 
the Four Eyangelists, by the Rnles of Eyidence admiftistered in Ck>arts of 
Justice. Bj Simon Greenleaf, LL. D., Boyal Professor of Law in Hisr- 
rard Uniyersity/' and author of a standard work on '' The Ijaw of Evi- 
dence." 

" In almost every miracle related by the evangelists, the facts, separately 
taken, were plain, intelligible, transpiring in public, and -about which no 
person of ordinary observation would be likely to mistake. ■ Persons blind 
or crippled, who applied to Jesus for relief, were known to have been 
crippled or blind for many years ; they came to be cured ; he spake to 
them ; they went away whole. Lazarus had been dead and buried four 
days; Jesus called him to come forth from the grave; he inmiediately 
came forth, and was seen alive for a long time afterwards. In every case 
of healing, the previous condition of the sufferer was known to all ; all 
saw his instantaneous restoration ; and all witnessed the act* of Jesus in 
touching him, and heard his words. All these, separately considered, 
were facts plain and simple in their nature, easily seen and fully compre- 
hended by persons of common capacity and observation. If they were 
separately testified to, by witnesses of ordinary intelligence and integrity, 
in any court of justice, the jury would be bound to believe them ; and a 
verdict, rendered contrary to the uncontradicted testimony of credible wit- 
nesses to any one of these plain facts, separately taken, would be liable to 
be set aside, as a verdict against evidence. If one credible witness testified 
to the fact, that Bartimeus was blind, according to the uniform course of 
administering justice, this fact would be taken as satisfactorily proved. So, 
also, if his subsequent restoration to sight were the sole fact in question, 
this also would be .deemed established, by the like evidence. Nor would 
the rule of evidence be at all different, if the fact to be proved were the 
declaration of Jesus, immediately preceding his restoration to sigl^t, that 
his faith had made him whole. In each of these cases, each isolated fact 
was capable of being accurately observed and certainly known ; and the 
evidence demands our assent, precisely as the like evidence upon any 
other indifferent subject. The connection of the word or the act of Jesus 
with the restoration of the blind, lame, and dead, to sight, and health, and 
life, as cause and effect, is a conclusion which our reason is compelled to. 
admit, from the uniformity of their concurrence, in such a multitude of in- 
stancei^, as well as from the universal conviction of all, whether friends or 
ft)e8, who beheld the miracles which he wrought." — pp. 61, 62. 
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plisbed by a band of jugglers in India. One of tbe company 
mucb muffled up, was suspended in tbe air, a few feet above the 
ground, seemingly without any support either from above or 
beneath. The officers were allowed to pass on each side of this 
person, close to him, and to cut the air both above and below 
him with their swords, so as to satisfy themselves that no cord 
or wire, however slender, supported tbe weight. Now if the 
witnesses on tbis occasion, highly respectable men, should ap- 
pear before you and vouch the correctness of this account in 
every particular, there is not one among you who would be in- 
clined to reject their testimony, and to set down the whole state- 
ment as a falsehood. You would accept the whole ; you would 
admit tbe facts to be as they stated them ; and you would then 
exert your judgment and ingenuity in order to determine, 
whether the law of gravitation was suspended in this case by a 
miracle, or whether some combination of this law with other 
principles of mechanics would allow such an effect to be pro- 
duced without supposing that gravity ceased to operate, or 
whether some very artftil deception was practised, which eluded 
the watchfulness of the spectators. Whichever of these con- 
clusions you might adopt, it would be an inference from the 
facts as stated to you, not a denial of those facts, nor an im- 
peachment of the veracity of the witnesses. Suppose you could 
not rest satisfactorily in eitb^ft* of these conclusions ; — that 
neither your mechanical skill, nor your acquaintance with the 
arts and shifts of jugglers, would enable you to devise any 
rational explanation of the phenomenon ; still, you would believe 
in that phenomenon, you would trust the veracity of those who 
told the story. Instances of this sort might be multiplied in- 
definitely. I cannot tell how the grass grows ; but I am not 
therefore to conclude thai it djoes not grow. 

How we ham that a miracle was wrought, — So it will be in 
every other case* In one instance, the facts, the external cir- 
cumstances of the case, considered in all their breadth and 
variety, may lead me to the conclusion that a miracle was 
wrought ; in another, I infer with equal positiveness that the 
event was a mere piece of jugglery. You may attack the 
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soimdiiess of my judgment in either case, if 70a will ; jon may 
eaj that mj oonclosion is drawn from insufficient premises ; but 
this is not impeaching the credit of the witnesses who furnish 
the accounts on which both my reasoning and your own are 
founded. Miracles are distinguished from jugglery, by the 
judgment of the hearer, not by the credibility of the witness ; 
for we learn from the witness only what the iaucta were, and 
then put our own interpretation upon them. To try to limit the 
confidence reposed in reputable witnesses, or to deny the credi- 
bility in certain cases of any amount of testimony, not merely 
from our narrow views of what is possible, but from our power 
of devising a satisfactory explanation of the modus operandi, or 
of showing how the thing was done, is a foolish and groundless 
assumption. 

I believe that Jesus " cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come 
forth ! And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with grave-clothes ; and his face was bound about wi{h a nap- 
kin." It is for you to decide, in view of all the circumstances 
of the case, of the character and doctrines of Jesus, the life 
that he led, the men that he had about him, and the enemies 
who were watching to destroy him, whether this was a miracle 
or a piece of jugglery. Whichever way you may decide, the 
fidelity of the narrative, the truth of the account, remains un- 
shaken ; for it would be monstrouiito say, that you would accept 
the strangest, the most marvellous statements, when there was 
even a suspicion that there was jugglery in the case, but would 
reject them, if the attendant circumstances made it probable 
that a miracle was wrought Neither Hume's argument, then, 
nor any other argument, disproves the authenticity of the Gos- 
pels on the ground of the marvellous occurrences that are re- 
corded in them ; at the utmost, it affects only our interpretation 
of these facts, or the doctrines which we seek to establish as in- 
ferences from them. His argument, if it be worth any thing, is 
not a rule of evidence, but a principle of interpretation. 

How much is proved from the evidence now adduced, — It is 
important to mark the breadth of the conclusion at which we 
have now arrived. The truth of the Gospel narrative beiog 
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tried by all the tests which are applicable to the history of p^^ 
events, and being found to answer all the conditions under which 
we admit the testimony of others .as to the reality of occurrences 
which we have not ourselves witnessed, must be considered as 
established. The facts that are recorded respecting the origin 
of our religion the inquirer must believe ; he may put what in- 
terpretation upon them he chooses. We are to reason upon 
these facts, therefore, precisely as if they were events of yester- 
day, which had taken place under our own observation. «^sus 
of Nazareth lived and taught, as is related ; he set forth the 
doctrines and the claims which are imputed to him. At >hi& 
command, the blind refeived their sight, the lame walked, the 
lepers were cleansed, the deaf heard, the dead were raised up, 
and the poor had the Gospel preached to them. That he did 
these works was the answer which he returned to John in 
prison, who had sent to him to inquire whether he was the 
promised messenger from God. He appealed to these works 
in proof of his special commission and Divine authority, and we 
are to decide, as John did, whether this proof is sufficient, — 
whether these deeds were truly miraculous ; and, if so, whether 
they afford sufficient evidence that the doctrines which Jesus 
taught were a revelation from Heaven, — that the words which 
he spake were not his, but his Father's who sent him. 

And here we might fairly leave the subject, having carried 
the inquiry quite as far as the legitimate boundaries of the hu- 
man understanding will permit. There is a blindness of the 
heart, as well as of the intellect ; reasoning may cure the latter, 
but it will have no more effect on the former than on the nether 
mill-stone. Any one who can believe that the writings of the 
four Evangelists constitute a faithful and true history in all their 
parts, and still deny the Divine origin of the Christian religion 
on the ground of mystical speculations and metaphysical sub- 
tilties, labors under an incurable disease in his moral condition 
and sympathies, and is beyond the reach of argument. But as 
waiving the discussion of miracles in the abstract might seem 
like an implied (.admission that there was an insuperable diffi- 
ealty in the case, and this might affect the convictions even of 
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those who did not know what the difficulty was, I hare at* 
tempted to prove generallj in this work, not only that ther^ is 
no valid presumption against the occurrence of miracles, but, 
when the proper conditions are fulfilled, that there is a strong 
antecedent probability in^ their favor. 

Why miracles have been deemed incrediUe. — Practically, the 
objection to them consists altogether in a shortsighted reference 
to the assumed invariability of the laws of nature. The im- 
probability of a violation of law, of a break in the continuity 
of events, is gauged entirely by what would be the measure 
of one's own surpri&e, if, on the speck of earth which he calls 
his home, in his personal experience, which is ^t a dot in 
the history of the universe, there should suddenly be a wholly 
arbitrary and purposeless suspension of the usual sequence of 
cause and effect, *- if the sun should cease to warm, the fire to 
bum him, or the water to slake his thirst, — if he should lose 
his eyesight without a cause, and acquire it again without a 
remedy, A man's sanity would very properly be suspected, 
who should now actually look for, or fear, such a meaningless 
subversion of the order of nature and Providence. His ex- 
pectation would be akin to the folly of a child, who hqpes that 
without industry or thrift some lucky accident will suddenly make 
him very rich, or some blind chance throw down the huge ob- 
stacle that now lies between him and the accomplishment of his 
wishes. But the silly longings of that child are hardly less phil- 
osophical than the narrow self-conceit of the man who errs in 
the opposite extreme, and would fain weigh the great epochs in 
the history of a universe in the narrow scales of his own infini- 
tesimal experience. MvenU are strcmge or marveUoits^ not in 
themselves considered, hut in relation to the means hy which they 
are accomplished, or to the purpose that calls them forth. If men 
had talked a century ago of transporting themselves a hundred 
miles within the hour, or of sending a message in the twinkling 
of an eye to a place a thousand mUes off, the bystanders would 
have supposed that they were quoting from the Arabian Tales ; 
but railroads and steam have accomplished the one, and the 
magnetic telegraph has effected the other. And men do not 
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i3tupidly sit still and marvel that these things are so. The 
fnedns are seen to he proportioned to the end; the purpose and 
the want have created*or founded the sufl&cient power. 

Presumptions in favor of the Christian miracles. — In case 
of an alleged miracle, it is the part of reason to inquire, first, 
whether the circumstances are such as to render it probable 
that the Deitj would interpose, or alter the. usual character of 
his dealings with men ; and, secondly, whether the effect to be 
accomplished bj it, supposing it to be real, would be commen- 
surate in dignity and importance with the means employed. 
We cannot believe that the usual course of Grod's providence 
would be changed, except for some grave purpose, or on some 
striking emergency. Hence we reject almost without hesitation 
the marvellous stories in which the credulous often seek an ex- 
cuse for their superstition ; while, on occasions of so vast moment 
to all mankind as the giving df the law at Sinai, or the resur- 
rection of our Lord, to confirm the waning faith of his disciples, 
a miracle seems not only probable, but almost natural. It is 
because the purposes of the Almighty are unchangeable, that 
we believe a law may he suspended for the same ohject which has 
hitherto kept it in operation, — namely, the moral improvement 
and guidance of mankind. In the vast extent and beneficial 
character of the results produced by the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian revelations — results which are matter of unquestioned his- 
tory or immediate experience — I find a strong presumption 
that these revelations were miraculous, or that they came from 
God ; and in the usual character and steadfast purpose of the 
Divine government, as it appears to the eye of reason alone, in 
• watching the Ordinary current of this world's affairs, I find 
what changes this presumption almost to certainty, even before 
examining the direct evidence in the case. Before we hear the 
witnesses, or read the record, we have stronger reason to sus- 
pect that there mudt have been miraculous interposition in 
founding these religions, than that there was deception in the 
case, to which I have alluded, of Indian jugglery. 

JJdirades more prohcMe after ike creation of man than before. 
— For look to the antecedent history of this earth, as it ia 
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chronicled in the yery stones upon %hich we tread, and ask if 
the creation of a reptile, an insect, a worm, is a fit occasion for 
the special exercise of Almightj power,, and not the redemption 
of all mankind firom sin? Remember, that, upon the lowest 
theorj respecting physical causation, the institution, the first 
establishment, of a new race or species of beings upon the 
earth, cannot be accounted for by the ordinary operation of the 
laws of nature, but we are compelled by it to bring in the action 
of a gupematural cause. Did Omnipotence, then, become weary- 
only after God had created man in his own image, the noblest 
of his creatures, though unintelligent tribes or a desert earth 
through countless ages had been visited with frequently recur- 
ring tokens of oversight and protection, of a care which never 
slept? 

What the human race would have been toithout Christianity, —^ 
Ask, again, as a means of estimating the benefits produced by 
these assumed miraculous displays of infinite goodness, what the 
situation of the world would probably have been, if neither of 
them had been made. Suppose that the law had not been given 
to Moses, imd that grace and truth had not come by Jesus 
Christ, so that neitber the Jewish nor the Christian rehgioQ 
could be counted among the el^nents which afiect the condition 
and the hopes of mankind. How different would be the aspect 
of modem civiliaaticm, how faint the light afforded by human 
reason alone for ^e pursuit of truth, and how feeUe the motives 
for urging men to the practice of all the virtues ! Imagine the 
human race still hesitating between skepticism and polytheism, 
the doctrine of the one true God being still, as it wag in the 
days of Plato and Aristotle, a mere speculation of the philosr 
opher in his closet^ and the great truth of a future existence 
and an endless retribution being, as it was then, a vague dream, 
a blank hypothesis, which can neither be proved nor disproved, 
like the supposition that the other planets are tenanted by ani- 
mated beings^ Suppose that an oath had no sanction, that the 
Sabbath had never existed, that there was no known object of 
prayer^ that the piactice of morality was not enforced by a 
Divine command, and that neither the hopes of the innocent nor 
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the remorse of the guilty were quickened by an assured belief 
that the justice and goodness of the Deity would be amply 
vindicated beyond the grave. We are accustomed, perhaps, to 
think of the change that would thus be produced in our own 
feelings ; but let us widen the prospect, and ask how the lot of 
the whole human race would probably be affected, and what the 
record of history must have been, if these appaUing supposi- 
tions were realized. If the consequence^ would be afflicting in 
the highest degree, were men to give up the faith which they 
now possess, and which has already wrought its good work for 
eighteen hundred years, what would they have been, if this 
faith had never been established upon the earth ? Carry this 
reflection along with us, and we cannot hesitate to admit that a 
miracle was highly probable for the establishment of Christian- 
ity. We shall- open the record of its origin with a full expecta- 
tion of finding that it was attended by signs and wonders, such 
-as befitted the magnitude of the occasion, and its inestimable 
importance to the human family. Having vouchsafed a miracu- 
lous attestation of it at the beginning, we can believe that the 
Deity '< committed its future progress to the natural means of 
human communication, and to the influence of those causes by 
which human conduct and human affairs are governed.*" 



END. 
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